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| ae that; nou: 
* ſo many authors who have de- 
dicated their talents to hiſtori= 
cal enquiries, not one ſhould 
have fallen upon that branch 
of hiſtory which affords the 
moſt ample ſcope to refladion, and i 
the moſt ſolid fund of uſeful inſtructions. 
Antient and modern hiſtories have oſten ap- 


peared under a variety of different forms: they 


ave been offered in groſs to the public by the 


annaliſts and hiſtorians; and retailed, if I may 


be allowed the expreſſion, by the bio grapher 


and the writer of anecdotes. Theſe writers 
ſeem chiefly to have had in view the informa- 


tion or amuſement of their readers. The hiſto- 
rian, in laborioufly com bun; g volumes replete 
with facts, and 2 3 date of each 

1 tranaſction 


. _ 3 1 


INTRODUCTION. 


| Ke cenfhitton; may, ea; add to bis reader's 
5 Rock of ideas; —¹ the writer of anecdotes and 
memoirs may amuſe, by relating ſuch ſecret by 
7 tranſactions and curious . as have e 
_ +cfaped public notoriety : but thoſe, and thoſe 5 
dlone, ſeem to have underſtood the true nature : 
and end of hiſtory, who. have made uſe of it 
ds a vehicle of moral inſtruction. 281 K. 
; theſe, Plutarch muſt be allowed to hold t 
moſt diſtinguiſhed place. 
By ſetting the lives of the illuſtrious men 
of Greece and Rome in contraſt, and draw- 
ing a 99 between their characters, he has 
made hiſtory ſubſervient to the illuſtration of 
morality; as ſpeculative truths never make ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion as when explained and in- 
forced by fact. Encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
this renowned biographer, the author of tje 
following work preſents his readers with a full 
and circumſtantial account of the Lives of all 
the Hluſtrious Perſonages who have been ca- 
pitally convicted in Great Britain and Ireland; 
wherein all the 12 articulars of their behaviour, 
from the time of their condemnation to their 
laſt moments, ſball be particularly inſiſted : 
* 5 | 
bi performance i is not, however, . . 
3 as a bare narrative of facts; the moral reflec- - 
tions which fo naturally grow out of this im- 
portant ſubject, claim the utmoſt exertion of 
the abilities of the author, and it is hoped they 
will not prove unworthy of the moſt ſerious 
attention of the reader. 5 7 12 


II 
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# rf it has been ſald with juſtice, of the u- 

tural death of thoſe that move in the ſphere 

of higher life, that it is a ſcene which the- 
roughly ſhews the emptineſt of all human 

grandeur, and the futility of ambition, it 

- ſurely may, with much greater reaſon, be ſaid 

of the end of thoſe who, having commande 


armies or kingdoms, been liſtened to as ora 
cles, a furrounded with dependants, 3 a e "4 


hands of an executioner. To the fatal cata- 
ſtrophe of ſuch we may, with the utmoſt pro- 
” =_ — thoſe RE atical lines of the late 


yoo” 


« „There, in ſhes eh the honours, fant 
h and 
* See che — feale of happineſs complet. my 
- Eos Av oN Max. 


| What a dure of d and inſtructive 
reflections muſt ariſe from compating tlie 
glorious and triumphant life of an Eſſex with 
the fatal cloſe of it? When we follow Rim 


through a courſe of conqueſts and ſucceff es, : 
and, having ſeen him behave gallantly in war 


and honoured with his royal miſtreſs's favour, 
at laſt behold him die upon a Teaffold; How = 
ſtrongly muſt our minds be poſſeſſed with 4 
ſenſe of the viciſſitudes of buman affairs, and 
the inſtability of worldly greatneſs ? But this 
conſideration 7 wil be ſtill heightened when'we 
find * even crowned Heads have not been 
„ ſecure 
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L ecure from ſuch fad teverſes of Fats. Wh 
| . we ſee a queen of Scotland, who had paſſed 
for the moſt lively genius and brilliant beauty 
of her age, condemned to loſe her head in the 
face of the world, we muſt receive a thorough 
_ conviction of the vanity of human grandeur, 
genius and beauty; the reader will, no doubt, 
1 £ greatly affected by the unhappy fall of the 
| innocent, and even the guilty will claim a 
haare of his compaſſion, as their puniſhments 
have ſometimes ſurpaſſed, and always equal- 
%% on hu io gore 
Though Strafford, in the courſe of his ad- 
_ miniſtration, might have been haughty and 
_ overbearing, and perhaps juſtly chargeable 
with ſome arbitrary proceedings, all our in- 
dignation muſt ceaſe when we behold him on 
the ſcaffold; even the cruelty and perſecutions 
promoted by Laud, will not be ſufficient to 
deprive him of the compaſſion of the reader, 
who will not fail to pity an aged prelate, worn 
- _ out with infirmities, when he, in imagination, 
ſees. him lay his head upon the block, and re- 
gn to the ax his life - blood ſcarcely warm. 
But if he is affected even by the ſufferings of 
the guilty, how much more muſt his com- 
paaſſion be excited by the untimelyend of ſome 
of the moſt learned and virtuous men of their 
gage? The fate of a Raleigh, a More, a 
Sidney, renowned at once for their extenfive 
knowledge and high birth, muſt deeply in- 


tx RODUC TION. 


to be vain ; let him reflect that its reward is 
not to be expected in this life, where · there 
is one event to him who facrificeth, and to him 
ho facrificeth not; « but; that there is a life 
do come, in which every human being ſhall 
bo judgedat an unerring tribunal, and receive 
the reward due to his merits. 

There is another conſideration which can- 
not fail to recommend this undertaking as 
uſeful and important; namely, that it will 
bore waa y appear from hence how much the 

giſlature of Great-Britain exceeds that of all 
a nations; ſince every reader will be con- 
vinced, from the peruſal of it, that in Eng- 
. the greateſt yarſonages: are not above the 


Ie is well known that i in France a rince > of 


gale — capital crime, is ſure of N 
ife. Though condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, his friends find means ſecretly 
to procure his enlargement, and ſend him into 
a foreign country, where he may live upon a 
penſion, though uilty of the moſt enormous 
erimes. This thats is ſo flagrant in the ad- 
- miniſtration of juſtice, in that and other coun- 
tries ſubject to a deſpotic government, that the 
proverb of one of the antier N ſages of Greece 
may be properly applied o it, viz. That 
their law reſembles a ſpider's mat; in which 
e A 4 the 
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been ſo ſenſible of the great a dvan 


ever: and Monſ. de Voltaire, in pcaking 
the reproaches caſt u 
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broke. through. by: the — Nos 3: 4 4 © 

But it will appear through. the 1 
of this work, that in England the gains 
equally ſubject to the law with the meaneſt, 
that neither birth or titles could fave a delin- 


t from public juſtice. 


excellent conſtitution has over ==> b i in 


this reſpect, that the r author of the: 


_ 4 Laws has acknowledged, that the 

Engliſh have better availed themſelves of ga- 
veniment and law than n 
the Engliſh nation 
on. account of the headings of Charles I. 
expreſſes himſelf in this manner: Let us 
&« but compare this event with the aſſaſſina- 
« tion of Henry HI. and Henry IV. and the 
t fatal cataſtrophe of many princes: who have 


«Y Ken poiſoned or taken off by other means, 


and then decide which form of government 
& 1s. obnoxious ta the tent inganveni- 
«/encics.” 

A work wrote upon a plan ſomewhat. PM 
A hay ours has been publiſhed in French, and 


been ſo generally dared of; both in — 


and all the countries of Europe, that the ſuc- 
cels it og met: with encourages ue in hope: for 


* # 


our ee it, chat the work we baue in view 
ls Les — — production of an 


LY advocate 


= 5 5 8 
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5 en ä Bat we 
Hatter ourſelves that every reader- will allow = 
our plan ta he ſuperior te that of the above+ 
men oned author, Les Cauſes Colebres, Re- 
markable Cauſes, n 5 

tion of trials: the authat has 
ſelf to che paxticulas crime, for which ach: eri 
dare —— 2 
to amuſe his readers hy narratives of the mar- 
vellous, than eonyey AIAN OE 
In the preſent collection, all the articles 
hall: be taken from our own nation, as they 
muſt undouhtedly he naoro ĩnteroſting than thoſe 
furniſhed- hy the annals of —— countries; 
and we ſhall not only give all the circum- 
ſtances of the life of each illuſtrious ſufferer, 
but endeavour to render it inſtructive by pro- 

per reflections upon all ſuch particulars as may 


ff | 
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| ſeem to require them. Beſides the lives of 


the unhappy examples of the precarious ſtate 
of human greatneſs, which are to make the 


ſubject of this performance, we ſhall give, a 


compleat character of each ; in doing which, 
we ſhall take particular care, nothing to ex- 
tenuate, or ſet down ought in malice, as we 
ſhall, above all things, endeavour to keep clear 
of the partial ſpirit of party, not only in our 
accounts of thoſe who are no longer conſidered 
without either favour or deteſtation by the 
public; but even in writing of others, recen- 
tibus odiis, concerning whom party-fpirit ſtill 


ſurvives, to uſe che expreſſion of Tacitus, 
whoſe 


could not 
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- whoſe manner we ſhall endeavour, 46 fat ad 
lies in our power, to copy; ſince he is juſtly | 


looked upon as the prince of hiſtorians, 
In fine, we ſhall, in the proſecution of this 


work, never loſe fight of the rules laid down 
by thoſe excellent critics in hiſtery, the Abbe- 
de St. Real and lord Bolingbroke, who were 
aware of its true uſe, and conſidered it as mo- 
rality taught by example. 
It was thought neceſſaty to pripurs the h 


reader by theſe of my reflections, as we 
m an adequate idea of the 


whole extent of our deſign within the limits 
to which — are generally 1 


* 
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Hiſtory of the Life and Death 
| OF THE 


DUKE ox SUPPOLK. 


MH OU O the crime for which this 
& #, nobleman ſuffered was committed in 
Wink the reign of Henry VII. it is proper 
do give ſome account of him, as he 
* was not executed till the reign of 
: „ 
He was nephew of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
and brother of the earl of Lincoln lain at Stokefield. 
Having accidentally killed a man whom he 
quarrelted with, Henry VII. might have availed 
himſelf of this to deſtroy him, as he held him in 
the utmoſt abhorrence on account of his being de- 
feended of the houſe of York by his mother's Side 
| | However, 


«The LIFE an DEATH the. 


3 as the action was in ſome meaſure ex- 
cuſeable, the king was pleaſed to forgive him on 
condition he ſhould openly plead his pardon. The 
earl, who ſhould have 23 accepted this par- 
don as a favour, being exaſperated with the con- 
dition as ignominious, withdrew ſhortly after into 
Flanders, to his aunt the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 
Henry was alarmed at his departure, imagining 
that he had retired inta the Low Countries in or- 
der to hatch ſome plot againſt him. As his title 
to the crown was not quite clear, he was never 
free from apprehenſions; and thought, that any 
attempt to diſpute it would be attended with fatal 
conſequences. In order, therefore, to prevent 
the earl of Suffolk from concerting projects againſt 
him with the dutcheſs of Burgundy, he diſpatched 
meſſengers to Flanders, who prevailed upon him 
to retum to England, where he was readily take! 
into favour. 

The dutcheſs of Burgundy, being advanced in 
years, was tired of making fruitleſs attempts to 
dethrone Henry. Add to this, that ſhe. had no 
farther hopes of being aſſiſted by the arch-duke, 
who had been reconciled to Henry ſome time before. 

The earl of Suffolk, however, was not to be 
gained by this clemency of the king; butwatched = 
an opportunity e fag againſt him. The ex- 5 
- tortions of the ki his miniſtry. had bred great 
diſcontents and. 1 among the. people. 
The great felt the oppreſſion as well as the meaneft, 
and groaned under the exactions of Epfom and 
Dudley, two blood-ſuckers, who: ſpared neither 
friend nor enemy. 

The earl of Süffolk ed to avail himſelf of 
the general diſoontent, being perſuaded that the 
people were ripe for a cle if they could find 
a Perſan of note to head them. As * mA the 


houſe 


5 


DUKE e- surrolk 1 


| kouſe of York by his mother's fide, he ging 5 


that this was /a proper juncture to aſſert his 
rights, thinking that the N 4 would not fail to 
declare for by.” | Having prevailed on ſeveral 
lords and gentlemen to eſpouſe his cauſe, he re- 
tired to Flanders, aſſuring his friends that, he 
would there procure them a powerful aid by means 
. of the dutcheſs of Burgund 

When the king w R 
Suffolk's departure, he made no queſtion, hut 
that he had contrived ſome plot againſt him in 
England, and that he was not without his accom- 
plices. He thought that his ſureſt way to come 
to the bottom of the affair, was to have recourſe 
to the ſame arts which he had uſed in the caſe of 
Perkin Warbeck. 

In purſuance of this reſolution he ſent orders to Sir 
Rabert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, 
near Calais, as (+ $608 him to be a proper inſtrument 

for his purpoſe, and entirely devoted to his ſervice. 
Ciurſon having received proper inſtructions, quit- 
ted his government, and, pretending to be diſſa- 
_ tisfied with the king, came and offered his ſervice 
to the earl of Suffolk. He acquitted . himſelf ſo 
well in counterfeiting the friend, that the earl 
communicated all his ſecrets to him. By theſe 
means the king came to know, that William Court: 
_ ney, earl of Devonſhire, married to Catherine, 
daughter to Edward IV. William de la Pole, 
brother of the earl of Suffolk, Sir James Tyrrel, 
Sir John Windham, and ſeveral meaner perſons, 
were concerned in the plot. They were all im- 
mediately apprehended ; but as the evidence 

againſt the two firſt was inſufficient, the King was 
contented with detaining them in priſon. „ 

This proceeding gave riſe to an opinion that 


they were not ilty, but on the kin availed 
| 85 | a H 


| The LIFE and DE AT H of he 
00 of that pretext to ſecure them, becauſe 
their connexion with the houſe of York made him 
uneaſy. Tyrrel, who had been employed by 
Richard III. to murder Edward V. and the duke of 
Vork, was beheaded with Windham his accom- 
plice. The conſpirators = inferior Lane died the 
death of traitors. 
The king, being Hefitvins- of coming to the * 
knowledge of all the earl of Suffolk's ſecrets, had 
recourſe to a very extraordinary method to enable . 
Curſon to continue his connexions with him. He 
- cauſed the bull of - excommunication of Inno- 
cent VIII. to be publiſhed at Paul's Crofs againſt 
all perfons that ſhould diſturb him in the poſſeſſion 
of the throne, and in particular againſt the ear! 
of Suffolk and Sir Robert Curſon. Butt when he - 
had got from the earl all his ſecrets, he returned to 
England, where he was very favourably received 
by the king, but deteſted by the people, 1 
loaded him with curſes. 1 
Tbe earl of Suffolk's projects being entirely de- 
feated by Curſon's going over to England, he 
rambled over Germany, and at laſt returned to 
Flanders, where the arch-duke took him under . 
his protection, notwithſtanding the treaties he had 
made with Hen 
The king, being fully ſatisfied that the earl bad 
not in England, a party capable of ſupporting 
him, ſhewed no farther uneaſineſs upon his ac- 
count. However, upon his marriage with Mar- 
garet, widow to the duke of Savoy, and ſiſter to 
Philip, arch-duke of Auſtria, he inſiſted upon hav- 
ing the earl of Suffolk, who-was then in F e 
delivered up to him. 
The arch- duke gave him to eren that he 
could not poſſibly comply with his requeſt; that 


he was s engaged 1 in honour not to ſacrifice a lord 
| whe 


* © 
7 


5 „ had taken cefags i in his avg that; bes 


ſides, the complying with his defire, would reflect 
diſhonour upon Henry himſelf, as the world would 
not fail to ſay, that he: had been forced to it during 
his reſidence in England. Henry, who was by no 
means folicitous about the opinion of the world, 


provided he could compaſs his ends, replied, 2 = 


he would take all the diſhonour upon himſelf. * 
DR anſwer occaſioned the arch- duke 


b Suffol 


—_— He was unwilling to betray the 1 . 
as he had promiſed to protect him; 


but he ſaw that Henry was reſolved to have him, 


and that he had an infallible method of getting him 


into his power. Add to this, that, conſidering” , 
the ſituation of his affairs at that time, it would 
at have been at all adviſeable for him to diſoblige 
the king of England, as he might very likely have 
occaſion for his aſſiſtance, if he ſhould be forced 


to engage in a war with his father-in-law, * 


' Theſe conſiderations induced him to addreſs the 
king! in the following terms: Sir, ſince you are 


& pleaſed to give law to me, permit me to do the 
« ſame by you. I will deliver up the earl, bur 
you ſhall give me your honour that you will. 
4 not touch his life.” 


Henry conſenting to this, Philip deſired that” 


the buſineſs might be tranſacted in ſuch a manner, 


as to ſave both their honours. © I'll order the 


+ matter,” added he, © that the earl ſhall come 
<« to England of his own accord; by which it will 


appear, that I have ſollicited and obtained his 


pardon, and that you were very ready to grant it.“ 


Henry approving the expedient, the earl of Suffolk . 


readily cloſed with the propoſitions of Philip. 
As the arch-duke was then in England, the 
King, who was impatient to have the earl in his 
power, continue d his entertainments on pretence 


of 
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for thoſe titles were aſſu by the 


|... duke and dutcheſs to 


6 * The LIFEand DEATH of the 
of doing honour to the king and queen 'of Caſtles 


his endes but his real view was to protract 
the time till the carl's SL. He * che 

arch duke to the order of the Forts ho, in re- E. 
turn, made the prince, of W knight of the 

olden fleece. Henry then, conducted the — 
.ondon, where they wes 
nagnificently entertained. ,. 7 5 
Soon —＋ the earl of Suffolk came over "from: : 
Flanders, and was immediately conveyed; to the 
Tower, There he remained during the reign of 
Henry VII. who had made a ſolemn promiſe to 
ſpare his life : but it ſeems. highly probable that 
he gave the prince his ſon the orders which. 
David gave to Solomon with reſpect to 
Joab; for the earl was beheaded in the reign of, 
Jenry VIII. in the year 151 | 
” Hiſtorians do not N accounted in a 
8 manner for Henry's putting the ear! 
of Suffolk to death, when he was no longer in a 
"condition to hurt him. Lord Herbert, and others, 
have advanced that it was for fear the people, Who 
were well affected to the houſe of York, ſhould 
take him out of the Tower and make him king, 
if Henry ſhould happen to die in France. 

It does not, however, ſeem probable, that this. 
was the reaſon for putting that nobleman to death, 
ſince Margaret, queen of Scotland, the king's 
fiſter, was the undoubted heir of the houſe of 
Tork, had the king died without iſſue. 

Edmund de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, was ſon 


of John de la Pole, duke of n by. Elizabeth, 


fiſter of Edward IV. 


4 wo 


x f of Richmond than to act for himſelf, 
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Doxs of BvcKINGma. 


HIS duke was fon 1 to him who loſt his n 14 
| upon the ſcaffold in the reign of Richard II. „ 
Pe e ponlilg the cauſe of Henry VII. 1 
The duke was ſo indiſcreet as to fay, That, if | | 
the king ſhould die without iflue, he thou ght he 
had a right to the crown; and he declared, "hatif 
he could ever aſcend the throne, his firſt care 
ſhould be to puniſh cardinal Walen according. to 
his _—_ 3 Uh. . EEE 
The duke's preten ions were not 4 er 
without foundation, for he was 2 from 
Anne of Glouceſter, grand- daughter to Edward III. 
Dr. Martin, afterwards arehbilliop of Canterbury, 
importuned the duke his father to oo tp the crown, - 
but he choſe rather to eſpouſe the cauſe of the eli 


The duke had undoubtedly ſpoke in an impru- | 5 
.dent manner with regard to his title tothe throne, — - 
but nobody ever pretended that he had made any 
attempts to ſupport it. His death was occaſioned by 
what he ſaid againſt cardinal Wolſey, who being 
the moſt vindictive man in the world, always 
found means to FORD thoſe that had en him 
r f 
In order to gain his ends, he practiſed with ſome 
of his domeſtics, and by 8 was informed that 


he 
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he kat conſulted a certain mak; who p retended + 
toa gift of prophecy, and had frequentl 1 Me ae 


with him in private. It ſeems probable that the 
7 duke was ſo far infatuated with his title as to en- 
quire of the monk, whether the king would die 
without iſſue. And this furniſhed - the cardinal 
with an opportunify to bring about his ruin, 
When he had taken proper meaſures. to effect 
his purpoſe, he contrived to deprive” the duke of 
his chief ſupports, by ſending the earl of North- - 
umberland, his father-in-law, to the Tower, and 
_ conferring the government of Ireland on the earl 
of Surry, his ſon-in-law, in order to keep him put 
of the way. The cardinal, in fine, took his mea- 
ſures ſo well. that the duke: Was e. 
and accuſed of high-treaſon, in 1322. 
The peers preſent at the duke's me were the 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk; the marquis of 
Dorſet ; the earls of Worceſter, Devonſhire, + rp 
'Effex, Shrewſbury, Kent, Oxford and Derby; | 
the lords St. John, Delawar, Watoughby, Brooke, 
= Cobham, Herbert and Morley. 
I The chief article of his impeachment was, that © 
FED had frequently conſulted the monk, whom we have 
5 mentioned above, concerning the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, and had uſed undue methods to acquire 
1 The duke owned on his trial, that he 
had ſometimes talked with the monk, but denied 
9 he did ſo with the intent ke was charged 
Wie „ | 
Notwithſtanding al he ſai, bs was condemned = = 
to die as traitor z but when the ſentence was pro- 
*nouhced, he cried out, No: I was neyer one; 
ce and 1 pray God, my lords, to forgive you, with 
«all my heart. 1 will not ſue to the king for 
r mercy, though I know him to be a very gra. 
. ner cious prince. F arewell, my lords, N for me.“ 
5 4 | 1 ä The : 
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Zarte at Cn de ei ice lin for merey, be- 
Uk he knew it would have been to no purpoſe, 
VP Tg 1 was — — 12 - his 255 25 
the Was en govern im. On 
| favour f received ts to be beheaded, inſtead & 
_ dying the death of a traitor ; but his execution was 

Attended with loud murmurs, and gave occaſion | 
to many libels againſt cardinal Wolſey. by 

We are told by lord Herbert, chat Charles 
. his ſteward, who was turned: out of his 

place by the duke, upen the complaints of his 
tenants, was the pe on that informed againſt 

him, and told the cardinal all the particulars which 

Were alle "againſt the duke. 
Tie 6 "thing that incenſed the confined; was 
his ſpeaking agent the interview of qr with 7 
F Francis I. at Calais, as an idle expence, thoug | 

: mari made a greater figure there than himſelf. gi 
Other hiſtorians give a quite different account of 
this affair; and, as their relations are calculated to 
| diſculpate cardinal Wolſey, it will not be improper 

to lay them before the reader in this place. 
Fall gives us a particular relation of this affair 


1 iy: the following effect: The duke of 9 bs 


ham was accuſed of high. treaſon; and, being 
his ſeat at Thornberry, he was, by the king's * 
ter, ſent for to court. Sir William Compton, Sir 
Richard Weſton, and Sir William Kingſton, three 
of the gentlemen of the king's bedchamber, were 
Tent down, with a ſerjeant at arms, to ſee the ny i 
: obeyed the king's command. 
I The duke, upon receiving e lender; Ker out, : 


and came to Windſor that night, where he ay; 1 
and being ſuſpicious that matters were not right, 


aſked Thomas Ward, one of the king's harbin- 
gers, What he did. chere! ?” who anſwered; That 


re. hay his office. ” | 25 tai ä Hall, the _ 
. , 
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duke, perceiving he could not eſcape, was ſo muck: 
caſt . at breakfaſt that he could not cat; yet 
put on a ſeeming chearful countenance, From . 
Windſor he rode to Tothill-fields, and at the 
Horſe- ferry entered his barg rge, In the mean time 
the duke's chancellor was taken -. up, unknown to 
him, who had, as Hall affirms, confeſſed matters 
of treaſon againſt his maſter. 
Whon the duke was in his barg ge, be deſred tor 
be landed at York-place, which Jas as done accord 
ingly, and he went, attended y four or five 
ſervants, to the cardinal's houſe, where aſking for 
him, was anſwered, he was very ill. Well, » 
ſaid the duke in reply, I will drink of the cardi. 
nal's wine; which was inſtantly brow he to him 
by one of Wolſey's gentlemen, who de vered it to 
the duke with great reverence and reſpect. = 
It is extremely prebable, that when the duke 
waited on the cardinal, he had been before in- 
formed of what he was accuſed of; and there- 
fore it would have been out of character, 88 
ſidering the high ſtation Wolſey was in, to have 
ſeen him in his then condition, _ 
Fall, who was living at this time, ORE this 
tranſa@ion of his own knowledge. Would any 
one believe that, if there had been ſuch an enmity 
and malice between the duke and the cardinal as 
has been reported, that he would either have called: 
at his houſe, or made himſelf ſo free as to drink 
there? But when the duke, ſays Hall, found no 
cheer to him, as he terms it, he changed colour, and. 
departed to his barge, and by the way aſked for his 
chancellor, for at that time his grace. did not Re 
he was in priſon. 
After this he paſſed 8 ns and was 
in his paſſage arreſted of high-rreaſon by fir Henry 


Marney, attended by ſeveral yeomen- of. the 
_ 


= 


. 


to 


- DUKE O BUCKINGHAM: 1 


guards, who; after landing him at 1 L 
conducted- him through Thames. Street o che 
I on the ſixteenth of April. 
Fall further relates, That the bene md 
muſed at what had happened ; but he does not lay 
the leaſt blame, or ſhew that any reflections were 
thrown aut. by the Ow js againſt Wolſey on that | 
account. „ „ 
Next Hall h to the duke's trial, and . | 
| He was tried upon àn indictment, and found guilty 
by his peers 4 thoſe were two dukes, a ny 
| feven earls, and twelve barons. 
On the ſeventeenth of May, 1521, owt twelve 
of the clock, he was beheaded on Tower-hill. At 
his death, he ſaid, He had offended the king's 
grace through negligence and lack of grace, and 
deſired all noblemen to beware by him, and all 
men to pray for him.“ Hall reflects on the unhappy 
fate of this nobleman thus : © Such is the end of 
ambition, the end of falſe prophecies, and the end 
of evil life and evil counſel.” | 
If the duke had conceived that Wolſey bad been 
the means of his death, there is not the leaſt doubt 
but he would have taken notice of ſuch a material 
matter upon the ſcaffold; which, as he did not do, 
and that for a very reaſon, becauſe he well 
| knew there was no foundation for ſuch a reflec- 
tion, poſterity, ſurely, one would think, ought to 
acquit him of the invidious reflections caſt on him 
on that account. 
There is now in the record office, an origi- 
nal letter from the duke of Buckingham to car- 
dinal Wolſey, wherein the duke thanks the car- 
dinal «for the many ſervices he had before ren- 
5 dered him;” and in the letter, begs of Wollſey _ 
© interpoſe with the king, touching ſome mat- 
ters that were thereafter to be 88 at the 
23 Juſts 
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* 


ſts and tournaments to be exhibited in his 
aajeſty's preſence, (which were the favourite di- 


erſions in thoſe days) and concluded his letter in 
le moſt affectionate terms that one friend could 


oſſibly write to another, and is dated from the 
uke's ſeat at Thornberry, in Glouceſterſhire. 
Jow, would any one believe, that if Wolſey had 


been the author of the duke's death, the duke 


yould have wrote ſuch a letter as is now to be 
cen, under his own hand, in that office? - 
The duke was buried in the n * the vt 


ruſtines, in Broad-ſtreer, 
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of this ee church, that he would never take a 

better biſhopric in lieu 'of it. His ſaying is ſome- 
what remarkable, That his church was his wife, 
and that he would never part with her becauſe ſhe 

was 12 oor.” So that this worthy prelate could never 

be rged with breaking the precept of St. Paul, 
That a biſhop ſhould have but one wife. 
One who perſevered in ſuch a manner in the dif- 
charge of what he thought his duty, could not fail 
ro give offence to an arbitrary prince, whoſe pro- 
_ ceedings were often ſuch as och man could 
not approve . 5800 
le ſoon incurred this di na 

by refuling to condemn his marriage with queen 
_ Catharine, as contrary” to common. decency, and 
the laws of God. 


In the year 1527, Cidnthers archbiſhop ofCan- 


terbury, who, though he had ſome virtues, had 
ſeveral vices which he had art enough to conceal 
from the public, preſented to the king a writing to 
that effect under the hands and ſeals of all the 
biſhops. Fiſher having refuſed to ſign it, it is 
faid the archbiſhop got another to counterfeit his 


hand, and ſet his name to it without his knowledge. 
B 4 | 


by Henry VIE. adhered fo ſtrickiy to the maxim 


„ 
MEAN; 
— —— 


'on of Henry VIII. 


If 
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If this be true, it is a great impeachment of the 
character of Cranmer. However, be it as it will, 
certain it is he — 28 5 3 
In the year 1529, the king and queen appeare 
in gerte "before he legates, wb refed as 
judges in the proceſs concerning the divorce ; up- 
on which occaſion the king declared that he had no 
diſlike to the queen, but was induced to ſue for a 
divorce by a ſcruple of conſcience, which had 
been firſt ſuggeſted by the biſhop of Tarbe, and 
was afterwards confirmed by the opinions of all 
the biſhops in England. What the king faid con- 
cerning the biſhops, was confirmed by the arch- 
_ biſhop of Canterbury. He was contradicted herein 
by Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, who maintained, 
that he had never ſet his hand to the ing that 
was preſented to the king. N= Op 
Acdhering till to his principles, he afterwards 
tefuſed to conſent to an act, made in 1534, which 
contained three articles; the firſt of which ſettled 
the crown upon the king's iſſue by Anne Bullen: 
the ſecond declared the king's firſt marriage null 
and void, and confirmed the ſecond : and the third 
aboliſhed the papal authority, and declared the 
king head of the church. : „ 
The biſhop offered to ſign the firſt article; but 
as for the other two, he ſaid his conſcience would 
not ſuffer him to conſent to them, and was there- 
upon committed to the Tower. a ; 
In 1534, he was by the parliament condemned 
to a perpetual upriſonment, and all his eſtates 
confiſcated to the crown, for refuſing to take the 
oath preſcribed by an act of the former. ſeffion, 
This was paving the way to the ſentence of death 
ſoon after pronounced againſt him. Some pitied 
him, whilſt others with-held their compaſſion, be- 
cauſe he had been a great pramoter of the perſecu- 
tion of che Lutherans, In 
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In the general pardon, iflued out by the * ſoon 
after the end of the ſeſſion, Fiſher was excepted by - 
name ; which was a ſufficient ſign that his ruin 
was reſolved upon: and it is not to be doubted, 
that theſe previous ſeverities greatly influenced his 
judges, and diſpoſed them to interpret every thing 
that appeared at his trial as muck to his diſadvan- 
tage as poſſible. by 

was brought to a oF) on the ſeventeenth 
of June, in the year 1635. The lord- chancellor, 
the duke of Suffolk, and ſome other lords, to- 
gether with the judges, ſat upon him by a com- 
miſſion of oyer and terminer. 
HFle was beheaded, in the eightieth year of hin 
age, on Tower-hill, and his head was ſet upon 
London- bridge. 
Such was the ſanguinary temper of Henry, that 
neither extreme age, nor a character which he 
looked on as worthy the higheſt veneration, could 
ſecure one that had offended him from feeling the 
whole weight of his reſentment. But it muſt be 
owned likewiſe, that bigotry and falſe zeal had 
before rendered the biſhop himſelf n hard- 
hearted in the caſe of others. 

His body was firſt buried in Barking churck- 
| yard, but was afterwards dug up, and interred 
with More's in the Tower. 

He had always heen in mich credit at court, 
© where he had been many years confeſſor to the 
king's grandmother the counteſs of Richmond. 
He was a lover of learning, and it is thought that 
it was he perſuaded the queen to found her two 
colleges in Cambridge, and was upon that account 
Choſen chancellor of the univerſity, _ 
Paul III. had created him cardinal, though he was | 
fofar from aſpiring to that dignity, that he had been 
heard to hs ay, he would not * for the 
at, 


\ 


* 


the 
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hat, if; it was laid at his feet. But the 1 65 ebeſe 
view was to encourage ſuch as oppoſed the king, 
conferred the dignity of the purple on him, ſaying 
at the ſame time, that he conſidered him as the 
cardinal of cardinals. 
This fatal honour, in all likelihood, oontriburted 
to haſten his death: be that as it will, he was ex- 
ecuted a month after being inveſted with his new 
dignity. 
"His behaviour before- execution was ſomewhat | 
remarkable. The twenty- ſecond of June be- 
ing the day appointed for it, he dreſſed himſelf 
with more than ordinary care; and when his man 
expreſſed ſome ſurprize at it, he told him, 8 That 
he was that day to be a bridegroom.“ 
As he was led to the place of execution, being 
ſtopped in his way by the crowd, he opened his 
New Teſtament, and- prayed to this purpoſe, 
That as that book had been his companion, and 
chief comfort in his impriſonment, ſo then place 
might turn up to him, that might comfort him 
in his laſt pafſage. Having ſpoke thus,” he 
opened the book at a venture, in which theſe 
words 1 in St. John's Goſpel turned up: “ This is 
« life eternal; to know Thee, the only true God, 
„ and Jeſus Chriſt, whom Thou haſt ſent.” To 
have opened at ſuch words, filled his foul with 
hope and joy; ſo h continued repeating and me- 
ditating on them all the reſt of the w_ 
When he came to the ſcaffold, he fung the Te 
Deum; and, after ſome other devotions, his head 
was cut off, as has been ſaid before. 5 
Thus died John, biſhop of Rocheſter. He was 
a pious man, and had much learning, but was too 
ſtrongly attacked to the ſuperſtitions in which he 
had been bred up; and that was the ſource of his 
ſevelities againſt all that oppoſed them, 
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BIS Por ROCHESTER. 17 
He gave flagrant proofs of his ſuperſtitious tem- 
per, by countenancing the Maid of Kent, who had 
uttered pretended predictions againſt the king's 
life; and it was the opinion of many, that the king 
ought to have proceeded againſt him rather upon 
that, which was a point of ſtate, than upon the 
ſupremacy, which was matter of conſcience. But 
the king was reſolved to let all his ſubjects ſee, 
there was no mercy to be expected by any that de- 
nied his being ſupreme head of the church, as his 


rand aim was to carry that point. „„ 
Fiſher fell a victim to this reſolution of the king, 
and died a martyr to the cgurt of Rome. So 
much was the pope idolized at that time, that 
even the wiſe and the learned ſacrificed their lives 
When we reflect upon ſuch ſtrange infatuation, 

we cannot help comparing it to the ſad imbecility 

of thoſe old women who have owned themſelves 


witches, and been condemned to be burned. by 
judges. as weak as themſelves, for a crime that . 
never exiſted. . EE. 
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Sir THOMAS MORE.” 


was | 


4HO MAS, the * Pk af ar Jobs More, 4 
a lawyer of great endowments and integrity, 
andes ier of the King's Bench in the reign ß 
Henry VIII. was born in Milk-ſtreet, in the 
city of London, where his father generally lived, 


in the year 1480, when Edward IV. fat on the - 


throne,” His grammatical education was at a free- 
ſchool,” of great repute at that time, in Thread- 
needle-ſtreet; where archbiſhop Heath, archbiſhop 
Whurgift, and many other eminent men, e 
the rudiments of their learning. 3 ; 
After he had made a ſufficient progreſs at this 
ſchool in the Latin tongue, his father procured 
him to be placed in the houſe of cardinal Morton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and lord- chancellor; 
who delighted ſo much in his good parts, and his 
wit and humour, that his grace would often fay to 
the nobility who dined with him, * This child 
here, who waits at the table, whoſoever mall 
Alive to fee it, will prove a ſurprizing man.“ 
The archbiſhop ſent him at a very early ge to 
Canterbury college, that which is now Chriſt- 
church, in the univerſity of Oxford; where, having. 
been fret ; in rhetoric, logic and philoſophy, 
he was firſt removed to New-inn, to fee common 
Practice, and thence, ſoon after, to Lincoln's-inn, 
to 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 20 


— ſtudy the law; where he continued till he became 
a barriſter. 

At the time of his reſiding at Lincoln's- inn 48 Aa 
ſtudent, he read a public 11 in St. Auſtin, 
De Civitate Dei; to which altnoſt all the learned 
men of the city of London reſorted. _ 

The reputation which he acquired by theſe public 
lectures, procured him the place of reader at Fur- 
 nivaPs-inn, in which he continued with the ſame 
. for ſome time; and then giving himſelf 

ko devotion i in the Charter- houſe, he lived there 
5h religious about four years, though without 


any vow, abſtracted. . entirely from the World, and 


from all ſcience. 

He was ſated, however, at laſt, with this W 
uſeleſs way of life; and having been often preſſe 
by Mr. Colt of Newhall, in Effex, who delighted 
much in his company, to live with him, our author 
left the Charter-houſe, and went to make him a 
viſit. His friend had three daughters, who were 
all accompliſhed, handſome, and well-behaved 
young ladies; and giving him his choice of theſe. 
for a wite, the conſequence of this viſit was, that 
he married the eldeſt merely for being ſuch, that 
it might be no vexation or diſgrace to her to be 
paſſed by ; but his fancy led him to prefer the ſe- 
cond. Upon his marriage with this lady, who 
lived with him about ſeven years, he took a houſe 
in Bucklerſbury, and proſecuted his ſtudy and 
practice of the law at Lincoln's- inn. 

Whilſt he was thus employed in fitting himſelf 
for his profeſſion, he was elected a burgeſs before 


he was two- and- twenty years of age, in the reign 0 


of Henry VII. The deſign of the king in calling 


this parliament, was to demand a ſubſidy and 4 . 


fifteenths, for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter 
to 
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to the king of Scotland: and when it was moved 
in the houſe of commons, though the majority 
were againſt the demand, yet many of the mem- 
bers, being afraid of the king's diſpleaſure, and 
others having reaſons not more, juſtifiable nor im- 
portant, they made no oppoſition to it. Here 
was therefore a fair occaſion for Mr. More, to 
ſhew his courage and integrity in defenccvf liberty 
and his country; and this occaſion he took. 
He argued with ſuch ſtrength and clearneſs 
againſt this unjuſt and arbitrary im oſition, though 
he was then ſo very young, that his maheſty 8 de- 
mand was in the end rejected. 
Upon this, Mr. Tyler, one of this king's privy- 
council, who was preſent in the houſe of commons 
when this fpeech was made, went immediately to 
the king, and told him, That a Deatclieſs boy 
had diſappointed all his purpoſe,” 
A prince ſo tyrannical and avaricious as Henry 
VII. could not fail to be much incenſed at this 
vigorous oppoſition 'to. a demand of money, the 
favourite meaſure of his reign, in, ſo young a 
man: and we are not to wonder that he ſhould be 
determined to be revenged on him in ſome ſhape 
or other, that ſo the courage of this riſing lawyer 
might give him no more diſturbance. | 
As our patriot, however, having nothing, could 
loſe nothing, the king was obliged to pretend a 
quarrel without any cauſe, againft Sir John More 
his father ; whom his majeſty ordered to be im- 
priſoned in the Tower, till he had paid a fine of an 
hundred pounds.----To ſuch little and low revenge 
will men of princely ftations ſometimes ſtoop, 
when they have not the power to carry it higher, 
rather than not gratify their reſentment; and ſo 
jorfeit 
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forkeit their title to that true greatneſs of "ry 
which their dignity requires! 0 
Soon after this offence had been given the king 


in the houſe of commons, Mr. More having ſome 


buſineſs with Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, the 
favourite miniſter of Henry VII. his lordſhip 
took him aſide; and pretending | kindneſs to. 
him, aſſured him that if he would be ruled and 
take his advice, he would undertake&to remove 
the king's reſentment, and reſtore him to his 
majeſty's favour; intending, as it was conjec- 


| tured, in a way not unuſual with this prelate, to get 


him to confeſs ſome perſonal enmity to the king, 
that a puniſhment might be inflicted upon him not 
without ſome ſhew of reaſon. But he was not 
caught in the biſhop's ſnare; and deſired ſome 
time to conſider what he ſhould do. 

When he had taken his leave with this anſwer, 
he went to his lordſhip's chaplain, (who was his 


intimate friend) and aſked his advice upon the . 


propoſal that had been made him. The chaplain, 
being a much honeſter and a much better man 
than his lordſhip, diſſuaded him with great ear- 
neſtneſs from following the biſhop's counſel : 


For my lord my maſter,” ſays he, © to ſerve 


* his majeſty's turn, will not ſtick to pas to 
* his own father's death.? 

Upon this, we may be ſure, he r eturmel no 
more to this righteous biſhop; and he was once on 
the point of going abroad, as thinking it would 
not be ſafe for him to live in England, thus ex- 
poſed to the indignation of an arbitrary, revenge- 
ful king: for during this time, he was ohliged to 
lay aſide his practice, and to live in a retired man- 
ner at home; where he diverted himſelf with 
muſic, arithmetic, geometry, aſtronomy, and ſtudy- 
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22 The LIFE and DEATH of 
ing F "HY and in this retirement he made Am | 


ſelf a perfect maſter of hiſtory. Lk 
"Wh he was thus redeeming his . loſt to 


his profeſſion as a lawyer, by acquiring fo much 
learning, Henry VII. who ftood in his "ways ay 


"_ Out of the world. 


His great enemy being thus es; and hay- 


25 ing n ing to apprehend from the reigning prince, 


Mr. More came out of his retirement, and ap- 
peared again in the world, to much greater ad- 
vantage, — the ſtudy which he had employed 
in it with ſuch propriety, He had an office in the 
law immediately given him by the city of London ; 
but whether as under-ſheriff, as judge of the 


; ſheriff's court, or as recorder, from the contra- 


dictory accounts of him that are made public, it 
s moſt probable to me, 
that he was under-ſheriff; and by his office in the 
city, whatever it was, and his own pradtice at the 


bar, being employed in all the cauſes which he 


roved, © he gained, without any ſcruple 
Of conſcience,” = he was often _—_ to 275 | 
e above four hundred pounds a year ;” which, for 
that time,- we know muſt have been a prodigious 
ſum. Indeed his reputation for wiſdom, learning, 
and knowledge in his profeſſion, was become ſo 
extremely high, that before he was engaged in 
the ſervice of ] Henry VHI. he was twice appointed 


.- ambaſſador by his majeſty s conſent, at the ſuit of 


the Engliſh merchants, in ſome cauſes of great 
conſequence between them and the merchants of 
the Steel- yard. 

His eminent dexterity i in the management of 
thele affairs having been reported to the king, his 


| majeſty ordered cardinal Wolſey, then lord-chan- 


cellor, tO cngage this able man in his ſervice: and, 
though 


sIn THOMAS MORE. 


though the cardinal was very ſolicitous r it 
about, and aſſured him of a larger income than he 
got from the p of the law, yet he was ſo 
_ averſe to change the condition of an. independant 
man for that of a courtier, in which his fortunt 
muſt be fubſervient to the will of kings and mini- 
ſters, that the cardinal could not prevail upon 
him; and the king for ths time admitted of the 
. 5 he made. 
| It happened, be 0 thats great ſhip of the 
's arriving at Southampton, which his ma- 
jeſty claimed as a forfeiture, the legate applied 
to him that his maſter might have uch counſel 
aſſigned him, as were learned in the laws of this 
Kingdom, to plead his cauſe; and, as his ma- 
geſty was himſelf a great civilian, that i it might be 
— in ſome n Place in en 
eee | 
be king navi acceded to this pro poſal, and 
Mr. More 1 only lawyer = — time, 
ho was thought proper to be of counſel for the 
pope, and who could report all the arguments on 
both ſides in Latin to che legate, a hearing was C 
before the lord-chancellor and all the 4 
Judges in the Star- chamber; and here he pleaded 
the cauſe of his client with ſo much learning and 
ſucceſs, that the forfeiture which the king had 
claimed was reſtored immediately; and he was 
much applauded for his management ang conduct 
in the cauſe. Indeed it brought ſo great an addi- 
ion to his reputation, that the king would no lon- 
2 be induced, by any entreaty e eee 
his ſervice; and —.— no better place at 
prove time vacant, made him maſter of the requeſts; 
in a month after d him, appointed him 
one of his privy-· council, and — kim: into the , 
han familiarity with — Ss W 
ES: F -» 
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Me are now to behold Sir Thomas More in 2 
very different ſcene from thoſe in which we have 

already viewed him; taken from his practice as a 
lawyer, and, from the condition of a private gen- 


tleman, to be an officer of ſtate, and companion 


and a favourite with a great and illuſtrious king. 
I have faic that he was taken from his private ſta- 
tion, becauſe his employment in his majeſty's ſer- 
vice was evidently forced upon him; and he ac- 


quieſced rather m obedience to the king, than to 
gratify any paſſion of his own for power and gran- 


* 


deur. r ii, 58 eee e 
In the firſt years of his familiarity,” when his 
majeſty had performed his devotions upon holy- 
days, he frequently ſent tor him into his- cloſet; 


and there he conferred with him about aſtronomy, 


geometry, divinity, and other parts of learning, 
as well as affairs of ſtate. Upon other occaſions, 


the king would carry him in the night upon his 


Jeads at the top of the houſe, to be inſtructed in 


The variety, courſe, and motions of the heavenly 


hodies. Theſe were avocations, which the great- 
eſt monarch. might delight in with propriety, and 
indulge with dignity; and theſe were ſuitable to 
the. genius: and learning of Sin Thomas More. 
Nut this was not the only uſe which the King made 


af this favourite fon his own- diverſion. He ſoon 


found that he was a man of a chearful diſpoſition, 
and had a great fund of wit and humour: and. 
therefore his majeſty, when the council had ſup- 
ped, and ſometimes when they were at ſupper, 
would order him to be ſent for to make himſelf 


and the queen merry. When he perceived that 
they were o much entertained with his converſa- 


tion, that he could not once in a month get 
cave to ſpend an evening with his wife and chil- 
dren whom he loved, nor be abfent from court 


— + - . 


* - _ 


tw o days togerher without being ſent for: by the 
king. He. grew very uneafy at this reſtraint of 
his liberty; and ſo beginning, by little and little, 
to diſuſe himſelf from is former mirth, and ſome- 
what to diſſemble his natural tem. der, he was 
not ſo ordinarily called for upon theſe occaſions of 
merriment. 1 ä 
The treaſurer ef the ber dying about 
this time, in the year 1520, the king, of his on 
motion, without any ſollicitation, conferred this 
office on ſir Thomas More. Within three years 
after this, a parliament having been ſummoned, in 
order to raiſe money for a war with France, he was 
elected ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons; an 
office which he earneſtly deſired to be excuſed from, 
in a ſet. ſpeech to the houſe. But, as the king, 
who had directed his homination, would not con- 
ſent to his refuſal, he was under a neceſſity of tak- 
ing it upon him. How much it was againſt his 
own inclination; may be learnt from the ſpeech 
which he made to the king, when he was preſent- 
ed to his majeſty for his approbation. The rea- 
der, perhaps, may have a curioſity to ſee in what 
manner a king of England was addreſſed on ſuch 
an occaſion,; above two hundred years ago; and 
therefore here follows a true copy, of what is call - 
ed <A Summary of his firſt ſpeech in patlia- 
ment.“ 15 | 
Since I perceive, mio; renowned ſovereign, 
« that it is: not your majeſty's pleaſure to re- 
form this election, and cauſe it to be changed, 
but have, by the mouth of the right ceverend 
Father in God, the legate your high chancellor, 
e thereunto given your aſſent, and have of your 
great nefs deterinined, fir above my de- 
« ſerts or abilities, to repute me worthy this" ſo 
% 1 olfce, rather than you ſhould ſeem to 
C 2 L impute 
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impute unto your Commons that they had um- 
„ meetly choſen me; I am therefore, and always 
«ſhall be, ready obediently to conform myſelf to 
„ the accompliſhment of your high commands; 
* moſt humbly beſeeching your moſt noble ma- 
s jeſty, that I may, with your grace's'favour, be- 
« fore I further enter therein, make my humble 
$5 intercefſion to your highneſs for the grant of two = 
{+ lowly petitions z the one privately concerning 
e /myſelf, the other this whole aſſembly. For 
„ myſels, - gracious ſovereign, that if I ſhould 
«© chance hereafter in any thing that is in behalf 
of your commons to miſtake my meſſage, and 
for lack of good utterance, by my miſreporting, 
„ peryert or impair their prudent inſtructions, it 
00 may then pleaſe your moſt n ble gien of | 
© your abundant grace, to pardon my ſimplicity; 
giving me leave to repair again to them, to con- 
fer with them, and to take their more ſerious 
„ advice, what thing, and in what manner; I ſhall 
* in their behalf ſpeak before your highneſs; that 
_ < {o.,their prudent advices and affairs be not by 
my folly hindered or prejudicedy which thing, 
if it ſhould happen, as likely it were in me, if 
E your grace's goodneſs reheved not my overſight, 
dit would not fail to be, during my life, a per- 
| << petal grudge and heavineſs to my heart: the. 
&« help and remedy whereof in manner aforeſaid 


<< remembered, is, moſt gracious ſovereign, my 
F r 
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firſt humble ſuit unto your majeſty. 5 
Mine other humble requeſt, moſt excellent 
prince, is this: Foraſmuch as there be of your 
commons dere, by your high, commandment, 
aſſembled for your parliamentꝭ a great number, 
<<. whieh, after the accuſtomed manner, are ap- 
pointed to treat and conſult of tllꝭ common af 
d fairs amongſt themſelves apart; and albeit, moſt 
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& dAread ſovereign, that according to your prudehr 
advice, by your honourable writs every where 


& declared, there hath been a due diligence uſed 


in ſending up to your highneſs's court of par- 
_ & hament, the moſt difcreet perſons out of evefy 
quarter, that men could efteem worthy thereof, 
*, whereby it is not to be doubted, but that chere 
is a very able aſſembly of wiſe and politic 
«6. perſons, yet, moſt victorious prince, ſince, 
* among: ſo. many. wiſe. men, neither is evefy 
„ man wiſe alike, nor among ſo many men 
ke well-witted every man like well ſpo- 
ken; and it often happeneth, that, at ſomè- 
*, times, much folly is uttered in painted poliſned 
_ ©. ſpeech ; ſo many, though rude in language, are 
f ſound judgments, and prove the wiſeſt coun- 
ſellors: and, ſince alſo, in matters of great 
importance, the mind is ſo often taken up with 
“them, that a man rather ſtudies what to ſay 
than how; by reaſon whereof the wiſeſt man, 
tand beſt ſpoken in a whole country, fortuneth 
£5 ſometimes, his mind being fervent in the buſl- 
e neſs, ſomewhat to ſpeak ſo as he could after- 
* wards with to have been uttered otherwiſe, and 
5+ yet no worſe will had when he ſpake, than when 
„he would ſo gladly change; therefore, moſt 
“ oracious ſovereign, confideting, that in all your 
high court of parhament, nothing is treated of 
but matter of weight and importahce, eoncern- 
ing the kingdom and your own royal eſtate, it 
* could not fail to hinder and put to filence — | 
* of your diſcreet commons from giving their ad. 
vice and counſel, to the great hindrance of the 
% common affairs; except that every of them 
* were utterly diſcharged of all doubt and fear, 
„ how any thing ſpoken among them ſhould be 
* taken of. your highneſs: and, in this thing, 
„ 5 C 3 your 
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„your well-known and approved clemency, puts 
© every man in very good hope; yet, ſuch is the 
veight of the matter, ſuch the reverend dread 
that the timorous hearts of your natural ſub- 
e jets conceive towards your highneſs, our moſt 
undoubted ſovereign, that they cannot in this 
point reſt ſatisfied, except your gracious bounty 
therein declared, put away the ſcruple of their 
* timorous minds, and animate and encourage 
them from all doubt. May it there ore let 
your majeſty, our moſt gracious king. of your 
great goodneſs to pardon freely, without doubt 
of your dreadful diſpleaſure; whatſoever ſhall 
happen. any man to ſpeak in the diſcharging of 
* his conſcience, interpreting every man's words, 
e how unſeemingly ſoever couched, yet to pro- 
** ceed of good zeal to the proſperity of the king- 
dom, and the honour of your royal perſon; the 
happy eſtate and ſafety whereof, moſt — 
bene is the thing all we your moſt humble 
loving ſubjects, according to the moſt bounden 
duty of our natural ne moſt highly de- 
< fire and pray for.” 
- If the reader knew nothing of the character of 
Ss: VIII. whom fir Thomas More addreſſes in 
this ſpeech, he would be ſurprized at the homage 
paid him in it; and perhaps interpret it into the 
ſervility and obſequiouſneſs of the ſpeaker. But 
the known haughtineſs and tyranny with which 
this King treated his parliaments, at the ſame time 
that it exculpates ſir Thomas, is very ſlily remon- 
ſtrated againſt in it; where, under the colour of 
the profoundeſt awe and veneration of him, his 
moſt gracious ſovercign is reproved for his arbi- 
1 reſtraint of parliamentary debates. | 
In the parliament which had choſen Sir Thomas 
More for Penker, che — was much —_— | 
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with the members. of the Houſe of Commors; 
* "becauſe nothing was ſaid or done there, b ut 
< immediately it was blown abroad,“ he ſaid, in 
<< every alehouſe. On the other band, the mem- 
ers had an undoubted right, as they thought, 
to repeat to their friends without doors, whatevor 
lad paſſed within. It happened, hawever, that a 
great ſubſidy. having been demanded by the king, 
which Wolſey apprehended would meet with great 
oppoſition in — 6s houſe, he was determined 
to be preſent when the motion ſhould be made, 
in order to prevent its being rejected. The hauſe 
being apprized of his reſolution, it was a great 
while under debate, whether it was beſt to receive 
him, with a few of his lords only, or with his 


whole train. The major part of the houſe inclined 


to the firſt; upon which the ſpeaker got up, and 
ſaid, Gentlemen, ſoraſmuch as my lord cardinal, 
* hath, not long ſince, as you all know, laid to. 


& our charge, the lightneſs of our tongues for, 


© things ſpoken out of this houſe, it ſhall not, in 


* my judgment, be amils to receive him with all 
& bis pomp; with his maces, his pillars, his poll-. 
„ axes, his croſſes, his hat, and the great ſeal too; 
<« that ſo, if he blames us hereafcer, we may be 
< the bolder to excuſe ourſelves, and to lay it up- 
<« on thoſe that his grace ſhall bring hither with 


„„ : fats + 
The houſe being pleaſed with the humour, as 
well as the propriety, of the ſpeaker's motion, the 
cardinal was received accordingly ; and, having 
ſhewn, in a ſolemn ſpeech, - how. neceſſary it was 
for the king's affairs, that the ſubſidies moved for 
| ſhould be granted, and that a leſs ſum would not. 
ſerve his majeſty's purpoſe: but finding that no 
member made any anſwer, nor ſhewed the leaſt in- 
cligation ta compiy with what he aſked, he ſaid, 
K oe TG - with 
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» 


* 
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_ with ſome emotion, Gentlemen, you have man 
te yiſe and learned men amongſt you; and, fince 
Jam ſent med Herr, Frans, 4 from the king, 
for the preſervation of yourſelves and all the 
realm, I think it meet that you give a reaſonable 
& anſwer to my demand.” But every body being 
ſtill ſilent, he addreſſed bimſelf particularly to 
Mr. Murray; who making no anfwer, he put the 
fame queſtion to ſeveral other members, that were 
eſteemed the greateſt ren in the houſe; and none 
of theſe making any anirer neither; it being be- 
fore agreed, as the cuſtom was, to give him an 
anſwer only by their ſpeaker; the cardinal loft his 
temper at this contemptuous treatment, and with 
great indignation ſaid to them further, # Gentle- 
men, unleſs it be the manner of your houſe, as 
© perchance it may, to expreſs your minds in ſuch 
/< cafes by your Peaker only, whom you have 
* choſen for truſty and wife, as indeed he is, 
« here is, without doubt, a ſurprizing obſtinate 
S406 +7200 es ee T 
He then required the ſpeaker to give him an 
_ anſwer to the demand which he had made, in the 
king's name: the ſpeaker having firſt, with great 
' reverence on his knees, excuſed their ſilence, as be- 
ing abaſhed at the prefence of ſo noble and extra- 
ordinary a perſonage, proceeded then to ſhew him, 
by many arguments, that it was not expedient nor 
agreeable to the ancient hberty of the houſe, to 
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make an anfwer to his majeſty's meſſuge, by any 
other perfon, how great ſoever, than ſome of their 
own members: and, in the concluſion, he told 
© his eminence, © That though they had all truſted 
him with their voices, yet except every one 
* of them could put their ſeveral judgments 
Wh © into his head, he alone, in fo weighty a matter, 
woas not able to make a ſufficient anſwer to his 
i mn TT 
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| is contumelious uſa 11 that ch ae per 
ſon 15 5 vas not acce epi le co the par 
1298 this as it Will, t , in 585 
ang in Wolſey's 125 allery at Whitehall, al, 
| his ethihench * cdinplaitied to im of this Wl treat 
en with gt pat ENamenicy 5 ; and a hm 


aßen R me, Mr. F To eg 
ſpeaker.” * 0 15 fir Thomas replied, ws Your | 
ract Hor Sffendee 1 would T too, my lord: 

and then, to Mer him | his il: humour, Fe | 

began an to C dene th e cardinal's 8 and 
| ed it better than his other gallery, 


"Ru Ke” wy an end to his reproaches 
— he did not put an end to 
et t. 15 or afterwards, by way of re- 

Io 5 eh. the parlament broke u up Welker. 
perf aded the king to ſend him emb or into 
pain'; 3 Comegendhag y bis e his wiſdom, and 
qual ifications for rh; »yment; and, conſi- 
ering the difficulty of the bulineſs that was to be 
negoclated, Aſſuring his gear that no body _ 
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't capabl to ſerve oy in tha capacity. The 8 
Ainal 77 only gratified, his Te! ntment, b by ſendin * 
him into a country which. he kney 


ew woul 
agreeable to bim, | ut he mi allo think it expe- ' 
dient to put ſuch a man as fir Thomas out of 2 

way; whoſe Fu Was exttemely high, and 


who had the courage to o make ſport « of him in ſuck 


a public manner, When all the reſt of the worle 
Bod in awe of his pride and inſolence. But, what- 
ever were his views in e e him for this 
employment, hen his maze fir Thomas 
that he had deſigned. him 915 oy the knight took 


the liberty to remonſtrate freely againſt it; telling 


him, the nature of that country, and the diſpoſition | 
of his own mind were ſo o polite, that he ſhould 
never be likely to do him erviee ; and that, if Wy 


majeſty perſiſted in the reſolution of Foul de Lal 
nd | 


this embaſſy, he knew for certain it would 


ing him to his grave: nevertheleſs, if Fo was ne- 


ceſfary for the mY 8 A e re ae accord- 
ing to his duty, to fulfil his m ae ure,. even, 
at the peril of his life and Mg When the 
king had heard what he had to ſay, though can- 
dour and condeſcenſion were not natural to 35 


VIII. his 75 Was | leaſed to admit his excuſt 


aſſuring him withal, that his meaning was not 

do him any hurt, but to do him good; and Wen 
fore he would think of ſonie other" perſon fot 
ae. embaſſy, and .cmplop, 1 wy "in. fomerking | 
Ele. On 
Accordingly v. upon the death 61 fir R. Wing: 
field. in the year 15 28, ſir Thomas oe was 55 
pointed chancellor of the dutchy. of Lancaſter; 


and admitted into ſuch an high degre Airs e of Favour 


with the king, that his majel ty would ſometimes 
come, without giving him an 4 notice, to his houſe | 


at Ghelſea, in order to o enjoy is s converſation upon 
common 
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common affairs: He made him an unexpected 
vilit of this ſort one day to dinner, and walked 
afterwards witk him in his garden for an hour, with 
his arm about ſir Thomas's neck. This was ſuch 
miliarity, that he was no ſooner gone, than Mr. 
Roper, ſon- int law to ſir Thomas, judging only from 
this appearance, obſerved to him with great plea- 
ſure, How happy he muſt be to have the king 
diſtinguiſn him with ſuch marks of favour, as 
he had never ſeen him ſhew to any one before, 
except once to cardinal Wolſey.” But, ſo far 
was lie himſelf from being elated with this honour,. 
or putting any confidence in it, that he replied to 
him as follows: I thank our Lord, ſon, I find 
* his grace to he my very good lord indeed; and, 
believe, that he does as much favour me at 
preſent as any ſubject within this kingdom: hut 
yet, ſon, I may tell thee, I have no cauſe to be 
_ * proud of it: for if my head would win him a 
<4 a caſtle in France (with whom the king was then 
+ at war) it would not fail to be ſtruck off“ 
' | This is an evident demonſtration, of how little 
value ſir Thomas More eſteemed the favour of 
Henry VIII; and that he was convinced, whatſo- 
ever ſhew of friendſhip his majeſty made to any 
one, yet he loved no body but as it ſerved his 
purpoſe · A character of this monarch, whidh ap- 
pears highly juſt from the whole courſe of; his 
reign. But, if he had not diſcerned the inconſtant 
and ungrateful temper of the king, the honours 
_ which he received from him, great as they were, 
would have been attended with no diſagreeable 
effects in the mind of ſir Thomas More. There 
are but few examples in our hiſtory, or our know- 
ledge, of miniſters who had ſo large a ſhare of 
their maſter's favour, who have behaved them- 
Rt > No 7s Jelves 
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ſelves with that moderation towards thoſe . wits 
them, which he always ſhewed even to thoſe who 
offended him. For there was 1g much gentleneſs 
in his natural temper, that he could never be pro- 
voked to fuch expreſſions as de noted anger and 
reſentment againſt his bittereſt enemies, as we 
learn from the teſtimony! of his ſon-in-law, hd 
vas continually converfant n above ſixteen 
6h, de RR 9571 E110 
Inſtead of making uſe of W order to 
crate or ſilence thoſe who oppoſed or ſlandered 
him as a miniſter, he thought, as their arrows did 
not reach him, he received more benefit from them, 
than from his friends: and it ſeems it was the opi- 
nion of fir Thomas More, that no miniſter, Wh 
was innocent of the charge him, hors f 
treat his _ with inſolence; or them 
with rigour. Nor was his modeſty and humility 
leis l chan his mildneſs and good na- 
ture. For, if any men of learning, Who came to him 
from the univerſities, or from foreign parts, chan. 
ced to enter into diſpute with him; and, in 1 
ute, there were not many who were eg 
rn and he found that they could not fup 
their argument with any credit againſt him: den 
teſt. he ſhould diſeouiage them too much, or 
ſhould feem to ſeek truth leſs than his on fame 
and victory, he would diſcontinue the diſcourſe 
by ſome digreſſion of wit and humour. and pvrive 
the argument no farther. Iniſhort, eas 
quired Fuck a perfect temper of mind. e 
nature or religion, that he was neither allured to 
his duty by the hope of proſit or popularity, nor 
deterred from it by the fear of dels or W il 
tongues; but, in all the events ofchis life, whether 
proſperous or adverſe, he ſtill enjoyed one me 
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uel. big! „Won: * 
1. tellctust anfoements, ef matural or PUR at” 
are in themſelves of little worth, eſpecially if we 
compare them with the goodnefs of the heart and 
remper. But 1 ſhould be unfaithful to the me- 
mory of fir Thomas More, if I did not do juſtice 
to his eloquence, and the readineſs of his inven- 
tion. He was ſo famed for theſe talents, that 
whenever the king made a viſt to the univerſities, 
where his majeſty was received with polite and 
learned ſpeeches, he was always employed to make 
an extempore anſwer for the king ; as the man of 
all his court the: moſt capable of t 0 undertaking. 
During the time that he held the office of chan- 
cellor of the dutchy,- he was twice embaſſador to 
the emperor,” joined once in the commiſſion with 
cardinal Wolſey, and on another occafion to the 
king of France. When he came to any forei; 
univerſity in his travels, he deſired alway 
at their readings and diſputations; and would 
ſometimes 1 ed among them Himſelf, with 
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T0 bis enildneks/ bene, . egrit 
add quickneſs of parts, we may add his benevo- 
 Ience and creative love of mankind. As a proof 
of this, the reader, among many others may 2 
the following inſtance. - As he was walking one 
day with his fon- in-law bythe water-fide at Chel- 
fea, and diſcourfing very ſeriouſly on the ſtate of | 
public affairs, he fad. to on Ki, Now, on condi- 
tion that three things were welt eſtabliſhed in 
< Chriſtendom, I would to our Lord, ſon Roper, 
that I were put here into a ſack, and preſently 
< thrown into the Thames!“ Mr. Roper expreſ- 

_ a great ſurprize at this unufual zeal, and de- 
| firing 
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firing to hear the'motives which had induced hint 
to it: Wouldſt thou know,” ſaid ke, What 
they be? In faith, then they are theſe. The 
s firſt is; That where the greateſc part of C hriſ- 
< tian princes are o. at mortal war, they were 
at univerſal peace. The ſecond, That where 
* the church of Chriſt is at this time ſore afflicted 
« with many errors and hereſies, it were ſettled in 
a perfect uniformity of religion. The third is; 
„ That, whereas the king's marriage is now 
brought in queſtion, it were, to the glory of 
« God, and the quietneſs of all parties, well con- 
, Tl Sept ds 3s 
Ot ier people might ſay as much as this in pub- 
tc aſſemblies, and on ſome extraordinary occa- 
fions ; but, it would not be ſo eaſily believed, per- 
haps, as in ſir Thomas More: becauſe the ſame 
benevolence of temper, which moved him to lay 
theſe things ſo much to heart, ſhone through the 
whole courſe: of his life. And it appeared from 
every. inſtance, that all his time and labour — 
entirely devoted to the ſervice of God, the king 
his maſter, or his country, without any regard to 
his own emolument. Nor, with all his great pre- 
tenſions, which no body could "ſurpaſs, and few 
could equal, in that, or any other age, did he ever. 
aſk, his majeſty for the value of a penny, either for 
his family or. himſelf, in any parc; of his life; as 
he was often heard to declare at his latter end. 
It is impoſſible to proceed any further in the 
hiſtory of fir Thomas More, without ſtopping a 
little to make a reflection on his diſintereſted pub- 
Lc virtue as a patriot miniſter. We have here the 
example of a man of the greateſt abilities in the 
Eingdom, whe, without any patrimony, or any 
other ſubſiſtence than what he derived from his 
employment, lad the courage and integrity to. 
2 => = oppoſe 
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oppoſe on ſome occaſions, which: he thought de 
trimental to his country, the meaſures of his king 
and his miniſters; m'a reign,” hen oppoſition to 
them was ſo far from being faſhionable, or à ſtep 
to power, that it was very ſeldom ſeen, and ſel- 
domer eſcaped unpuniſned. But this oppoſition 
was ſolely with a view to prevent oppreſſion and 
injuſtice to the people; and not be won over by 
a bribe of honour or power, to promote the ſame 
meaſure which he had before condemned. He 
had not a heart ſo depraved as to conceive, nor ef- 
frontery enough to uſe ſuch diſſimulation: and, 
when places were conferred upon him without his 
ſollicnation, he {till retained his integrity towards 
his country, though under a prince the moſt im- 
patient of controul and contradiction that ever fat 
upon the throne of England. He did not loſe 

the idea, as well as the name, of patriot, as ſoon 
as he was in poſſeſſion of a lucrative emplo ment: 
nor did he crowd his relations into poſts of public 
truſt. who might, with more propriety, have been 
employed in ſome of the lowelt ſcenes of life. But, 
in the conduct of this man, in the ſtate and in the 
ſenate, patriotiſm ſhone with a real luſtre; not 
with a falſe or uncertain blaze, wavering between 
the meaſures of the king and people, or under the 
colour of ſerving his country, meaning nothing 
more than to acquire Power, and to Ponce his 
own private intereſt. . 

It was obſerved: of fir Thomas More, that the 
ignorant and the proud, even in the higheft 
ſtations, were of alt people thoſe whom he re- 
ſpected the leaſt; but, on the other hand, he was 
a patron and friend to all men of letters; and held 
almoft a continual - correſpondence with all the 
literati in Europe. Of all foreigners, Eraſmus 
57 N. to b kad the greateſt! ona of his love 

and 
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aid 1donfdenct u. Who, afitie>ao fürn of mutual 
letters, expreſſing their eſteem and affection for 
ach. — came to England on N for the 
behefit of his convert 107! T6! 01 256 1130 17 
There is a ſtery told of their firſt meeti meeting, 
mould hardly deſerve to be recorded, if it did not 
relate to two ſueh great men, who made ſo great a 
figure in the learned world, chen the rewiyn uf 
letters was in its dawn. Fhe ſtury which 1 
mean is this. f the perſon who conducted Eraſmus 
0 London upon chis arrival, contrived, it ſeems, 
chat ſir. Thomas and he ſhould meet, without 
knowing it, or without any introduction to each 
Other, — — Which, in thoſe 
days, as :apens. as perhaps it ſhould be in all 
times, to every man of learning uf what: nation 
ſoever. A,difpute ariſing at dinner, Eraſmus, in 
order to, diſplay his learning; or for: the ſake- of 
arguments, youred: to defend the wrong ſide 
queſtio w Aut he was aſſailed nd ed 
Þ ſharply by his friend, that, perceiving he was 
nom to argue with an abler man than he had ever 
met with, he ſaid in Latin, with forme vehemence, 
and not without: acrimony : Tou are either 
plied, More OD date; e = Thomas re- 
in t with great Vixacity. 
6 You are either Eraſmus, or the: 2 for bis 
argument h had a — — Ie; 18 Pro- ; 
 bable, that the ſame ſu lad — Fr went | 
the 3 they had held by letter; 
and, The lame thoughts from each of thera being 
repeated in this dypute, chey were W 225 
R other was. 
Though ſw Thomas More, we find, led 
much at court, and was a chearful man, and a 
man:of buſineſs, yet it appears that he had a 
didergar ſente of * * bis mind, from 
1. 7 Ac 
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vrhat courtivis and men of buſineſs have in the 
times we live in. For we are told it was his con- 
ſtant cuſtom, beſides his private prayers; to read 
the Pſalms. and Litany with his wife and children 
in 4 morning and every night to go with his 
whc'e family otro, the chapel, and there devoutly 
read the — and collefts with them. But be- 
cauſe he choſe ſometimès to retire even from his 
family, and ſequeſter Himſelf from the world, he 
built at ſome diſtanet from his manſion-houſe; a 
gallery, library, and chapel; were, as on other 
days, he ſpent ſome time in ſtudy and devotion, ſo 
on Fridays he continued the whole day; employ- 
ing it in ſuch exerciſes, as he thought might beſt 
d. his mind in religious matters. 
- Twill not take upon me to ſay, that all this 
piety was tlie effect only of his own goodneſs of 
heart, and in fio degree owing to the genius of the 
age. He might pfactiſe ſome” of it perhaps as a 
Faſhion, hut it is certain that his mind had a na- 
tural turn to devotion; Which, with all the virtues 
of Chriſtianity in his deportment, gave an amiable 
uniformity to his public and private life. 
The great offices which he held, and which 
he always executed with a ſplendor ſuitable to their 
_ dignity, obliged him to keep many ſervants; but 
he never ſuffered any of them to be idle. He in- 
vented and aſſigned ſome employment or other for 
every one of them, when they were not abroad at- 
tending upon him; that they might not acquire a 
Habit of ſloth, and to keep tem from gaming, and 
other rener. courſes, of which idleneſs is the 
ſource. 
Let not che reader Imagine From hence, that he 
was a ſour and ſplenetic man, given up'entirely-to 
devotion and philoſophy, without amuſements, or 
4 taſte of pleaſure. He was the furtheſt from it 
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of any man in the world. His pleafures, indeed, , 
were innocent and rational, ſuch as became a ſen- 
ſible man and a Chriſtian; and his own converſa- 
tion, when he unbended himfelf from ſtudy, was as- 
full of pleafantry as that of any man of his time. 


_ with muſic and fuch other fenene amuſements, in 
his family every night. But he had always a per- 


ſn to read whilſt he was at table; in order to pre- 


vent all improper converſation before the ſervants: 
and at the end of the reading, he would: afk. thoſe 
who were at dinner, how they underſtood ſome 
particular paſſages which- had been read; from 
thence taking occaſion to improve or divert the 
company. His: inſtructions at theſe. times were 
chiefly levelled againſt the pride of drefs ; againſt: 
following corrupt exatiples that were in faſhion 5 
againſt ambition and diſcontent,;, and againſt idle- 
neſs, and a love of the world. Many: leflans of this- 
kind he taught his wife and children every day at- 
their meals, when the ſervant had finiſhed reading. 
What an example is this! What a reproach tos 
: — converſation at the tables of the great in theſe 
VJ ͤ £7 OR e 4 1 l 5 
While Sit Toms was eiancullor of the ducky; 
of Lancaſter, the ſee of Nome became vacant, to- 
which Wolſey made pretenſions; and by means of 
the emperor, whoſe/faygur hie hat acquired, hoped 
to obtain it. But Charles recommending cardinal 
Adrian, and procuring him to be fined in the pa- 
pal chair, Wolſey was ſe enraged: at. the diſap- 
Paintment, that he was determined to revenge 
| himſelf on the emperor, let what would happen. 
In order to gratify this revenge, it is pretended 
by moſt hiſtorians, that the cardinal took. advan- 
tage of the fickleneſs and inconftangy of his 
maſter to ſeduce him from queen? Catharine, the 
| 4 emperor's 


SIR THOMAS MORE, at 
emperor's aunt; and to reegmmend to him one 
of the fiſters of the king of France, at that time 
in open war with Charles. But it does not appear 
to me that this is true, It is certain, there is no 
other authority for aſcribing the ſeruples which 


Henry had about che validity of his marriage to 


cardinal Wolſey, than the quenn's own ſuſpicions, 
which might be groundleſs : and, if what the king 
laid is true, © he had been uneaſy on the ſeore of 
his marriage with her above three years before; 
© and the cardinal did neither firſt ſuggeſt, nor 
& cheriſh them; but did all he could to remove 
them out of his thoughts.” | 
It was neceſſary to mention this affair here; in 
order to introduce what is to follow : but I have 
no other buſineſs with it than to obſerve, that the 
king, pretending to have many religious ſcruples 
about the validity of his marriage, conimuniicated 
them to Sir Thomas More; requiring his advice, 
and ſhewing him certain paſſages of ſcripture, 
which in ſome meaſure ſeemed to ſervè his purpoſe. 
When the knight had looked them over, he ex- 
cuſed himſelf * giving any opinion about it; 
as one who had not profeſſed divinity, and there- 
fore, as unfit to meddle in queſtions of that nature: 
but his majeſty, being well aſſured of his qualifica- 
tions, would not admit of his excuſe; and preſſed 
him with ſo much vehemence to give his advice 
upon it, that in concluſion he conſented to the 
king's requeſt, However, becauſe it was a buſi- 
neſs of fo. much weight and importance, and re- 
quired ſtudy and deliberation, he beſought his 
majeſty not to be in haſte, and to give him time 
enough to conſider it coolly. The king was con- 
tent that he ſhould do ſo; and told him, that 
Clark and Tunſtall, the biſhops of Bath and Dur- 
e e N ham, 
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ham, with ſome more of his privy- council, ſhould | 
confer with him about it. of 
Sir Thomas, having comet the” 'EX enofiricn of 
Shine of the ancient fathers,” upon te 50 paſſe ges of 
ſcripture which the king had referred to, at his 
amext coming to cburt entered readily into diſ- 
courſe with deb majeſty upon the ſübjest. Of all 
men in the world, Henry VIII: was the leaft 
open to conviction from reaſon; hen feaſon con- 
tradicted his inclination; and therefore, finding 
no impreſſion was to be made upon his majeſty; 
at laſt Sir Thomas ſaid, To be plain with your 
grace, neither my lord of Durham nor my lord 
ef Bath, though they are both of them virtu- 
ous, wiſe, and lere relates; nor myſeff, 
with the reſt of your privy-counci,” being 'all 
of your ' ſervants, and grail" indeb ted to your 
<< majeſty's goodneſs, are, in triy judgment, pro- 
per counſellors for your grace vpon this point: 
but, if your majeſty pleaſe to underſtand” the 
very truth, you may have ſuch cotiriſelfors to 
conſult, as neither for reſpect of their own 
:<. worldly profit, for for fear of your princely au- 
-< thority, will deceive you:“ and then named Je- 
rome, Auſtin, and ſeveral other ancient fathers, 
both Greek and Latin, producing tlie opinions he 
had collected outof them. But theſe not conſpiring 
witk the king's deſires, it is expreſſing it ſoftly to 
*fay,” that he did not very well approve of what had 
Paſſed. Sir Thomas, however, uſed ſuch diſcre- 
tion in his converfation with his majeſty afterwards 
eh the ſubject, that, ſelf-willed as the king was, 
he did not take it ill of him, and often conferred 
and argued with him at other times upon it. 
I ſhall relate no more of the debates upon this 
-famous queſtion, that made ſo much noiſe all over 
| Europe, 
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Europe, than what concerns fir Thomas let it 
ſuffice then to ſay at preſent, that the king, in- 
tending once to proceed no farther in his divorce, 
appointed Tunſtall and him ta go on an embaſſy 
to Cambray; in order to negociate a peace between 
the emperor, his majeſty, and the king of France. 
The peace was effected accordingly ; and he acquit- 
ted himſelf on that occaſion with' ſo much dexte- 
rity, and procured ſo much greater advantages to 
the Kingdom than were thought poſſible, that for 
his eminent ſervices in that employment, his ma- 
jeſty afterwards gave him the great ſeal, and made 
him lord chancellor, upon the: fall of cartlinal 
Wolſey. But, upon his return from Cambray, the 
king had changed his mind; and being deter- 
mined to carry the divorce into execution, he was 
as ſollicitous to get! ſir Fee en 
as he was before. = 
| Moſt certain it is; Fran thorche king, in A 
converſation which he had with him upon it, told 
him, That though at the time when he went to 
Cambray, his majeſty deſpaired of his ſecond 
« marriage with the lady * Buller, yet he had 
no ſome hopes that hæ ſhould be able to bring 
< it about. For, though his marriage with the 
6 queen, being againſt the poſitive laws of the 
church, and againſt the written law of God, was, 
'« in ſome meaiure ſet right by the diſpenſation 
„ from Rome; yet there was another thing found 
< out of late, by which his marriage with her ap- 
<< peared to be ſo directly contrary to the law. of 
* nature, that it could in no wiſe be diſpenſible by 
“the pope:” Of this, he told him, Stokeſly, 
then newly made biſhop of London, and much in 
the king's ſecrets, could more fully inform him: 


but, though he had a conference with the biſhop, 


aecording to his majeſty's command, yet he ſaw 
D * | nothing 
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nothing of force to-induce bim t6 change his fan: 


timents. The biſhop, however, r 1 Cage 
conference to the 5 „ tpoke ſa avourably of 
him, and of his = to "ſob fomething in his ma- 
jefty's cauſe which might enable kim. . of his 
fide, that the king was not offended; and ſoon af- 
ter, as I have ſaid, made him lord chancolior. 
It has been believed by fome hiſtorians, that ona 
of the chief reaſons which induced his majeſty ta 
give the great ſeal to fir Thomas More, was to 
procure his approbation of the divorce and * is 
marriage: but, as there is no authority, fo I 
think there is no fqundation, for this opinion. | 
The king had ſeen too many proofs of his inte- 
grity, to believe it could be ſhaken by ſuch a me- 
thody and he was, of all his court, perhaps tha 
laſt, upon whom. any thing but comvitien could 
work a change. But, whatever might be his ma: 
jeſty's views in this promotion, when. fir Thomas 
— inveſted with the affice of lord chancellor, ho 
was conducted through Weſtminſter- Hall to his 
lace in the court of Chancery, between the dukes 
bf 593 and Suffolk; where the former n 
| audience, that he was charged, by the king 
himſelf, in a ſpecial commiſſion, to declare openly 
to them all, how much England was indebted to 


tho chancellor for his good ſervice, how worthy he 


was of the higheſt preferment i in the kingdom, and 
how dęarly his majeſty loved and confided 1n him. 
_* He hath perceived] no man in the whole realm,” 
added his grace, ** to be more wiſe in deliberating, 
** more ſificere in opening to him what he thought, 
* nor more eloquent to adorn the matter which 
b he uttered. "Wherefore, becauſe he ſaw in 
him ſuch excellent endowments, and that of his 
e ſpecial care, he hath a particular deſire, that this 
ty kingdom and * might be * with all 
8 2; equity 
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. equity and juſtice, wiſdom and integrity, he, 
of his own moſt gracious diſpoſition, hath creat- 
e ed this lar man lord- chancellor; that, by 
his Jaudable-performance of this office, his peo- 
e ple may enjoy peace -and juſtice, and honour 
4 alſo and fame may redound to the whole king- 
„ dom: -wherefore, receive this your chancellor, 
<« with joyful acclamations:; at whoſe hands you 
oo may expect all happineſs and content.“ 

The reader has, — this time, ſeen ſo much of 
His character, that he will not be furprized to hear, 
that fir Thomas More was much confuſed at this 
ſpecch of the duke of Norfolk's, which ſounded 
ihis praiſe ſd very high.; but, when he had recol- 
fected himſelf, as well as the time and place would 
_ give him leave, he made a ſenſible, Hodeſt, and 
becoming anſwer. After many expreſſions of his 
on — of his unwillingneſs to be a 
,courtier;, of his gratitude and dutifulneſs to the 
king, and, above all, of his averſion to this high 
office, which was too great a weight far his weak- 

meſs ; a burden, and not a glory; a: care, and not a 
dignity; promiſing, however, to. do the beſt he 
he ſhould-be able; he looked round towards the- 
ſeat, and proceeded thus: © But, when I look 
« upon this ſeat; when I think how great, and 
e what kind of perſonages have poſſeſſed this 

place before me; when I call to mind who he 
ce * Was that ſat in it laſt of all, a man of what ſin- 

ular wiſdom, of what known experience, what 
45 a favourable and proſperous fortune he had 
« fora great ſpace of time, and how at. the laſt 
he had a moſt grievous fall, and died inglorious; 
< I have cauſe enough by my predeceſſor's ex- 
< ample, to think honour but llippery, and this 
$6 dignity not ſo grateful to me as it may ſeem to 
& 2 For it is a hard matter to follow with 
D 4 . < like 
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like paces or praiſes, a man of ſuch admirable 
& wit, - prudence, ſplendor, and authority; to 
* whom'T may ſeem but as the lighting of a can- 
& dle when the ſun is down. Then the ſudden 

* and unexpected fall of ſo great a man as he was, 
*<« doth terribly put me in mind, that this honour 
5 6ught not to pleaſe me too much, nor the luſtre 
of this glittering ſeat dazzle my eyes. Where- 
fore I aſcend it as à place full of labour and 
c danger, void of all ſolid and true honour; 
$ which, the higher it is, ſo much greater fall I 
* am to fear; as well in reſpect of the nature of 
the thing itſelf, as becauſe I am warned by this 
late fearful example; This therefore ſhall be 
always freſh in my mind; this will I have ſtill 
** before my eyes, that this ſtate will be honour- 
able, famous, and full of glory to me, if I ſhall 
with care and diligence, fidelity, and wiſdom, 
e endeayour to do my duty; and, if I ſhall per- 
* ſuade myſelf, that the enjoying thereof may 

chance to be but ſhort and uncertain: the one 
of theſe my labaur ought to perform, the other 
«© my predeceſſor's example may eaſily teach me. 
* All which being ſo, you will readily perceive 
© what great pleaſure 1 take in · this high dignity, 
< or in the praiſes of this moſt noble duke.“ 
Moreover, in concluſion, he declared to this ef- 
fect : That, as he had been charged in the king's 
* name to do equal juſtice to the people, without 
corruption or affection, ſo he charged them now 
* again in his turn, that if, at any time, or in any 
*© circumſtances, ' they ſaw him digreſs from his 
*< duty in that honourable office, ſo as they would 
* diſcharge even their own duty to God and their 
* fidelity to the king, that they ſhould not fail to 
* inform his majeſty, who might otherwiſe have 
* juſt occaſion to charge his fault to their account.“ 
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If we conſider that this ſpeech was uttered without 
remeditation, upon the moſt difficult of all ſub- 


jects, a man's ſelf, above two hundred years ago, 
in theſe very words, we muſt allow that S r Tho- 
veal More was" not reputed eee -ungeſer- 
3 ve 05 De 4 4 
2 have now Traded imd Röm his! Bivels 0 the 
7 higheſt poſt in the kingdom which a layman can 
poſſeſs and we are next to ſee with what inte- 
grity and apptobatlon he acquitted himſelf in it. 
In a very ſhort time after his entrance into the of- 
| fice, à ſurprizing change was perceived by every 
body. Noetwithſtandiag Wolſey's great abilities 
and difintereſtednefs as a chancellor, yet ſuch was 
his pride, that he would ſcarcely look or ſpeak: to 
any one of common rank; and, it was difficult to 
— admitted into his reſerice only, without brib- 
ing his officers and domeſtics.” On the contrary, 
there now preſided in the court of Chancery, a 
man, who, the poorer and meaner a ſuitor was, ale 
more affably would he ſpeak to him, the more at- 
tentively hear his buſineſs, and the more readily 
diſpatch it. For ckis urpoſe he was wont com- 
monly every afternoon to ſit in his open hall; that, 
if any perſon whatſoever had a ſuit to prefer to 
him, he might come to him without bills, ſolli- 
cCitors, or petitions, and open his complaints be- 
fore him. His ſon-in-law, Mr. Dauncy, found 
fault with him once between jeſt and. earneſt. for 
this extraordinary condeſcenſion ; telling him, 
when Wolſey was lofd:chancetlor, - that not only 
many of his privy chamber, but his porters alſo, 
got a great deal of money under him: And, 
t ſince I have married, ſays he, one of your 


" „ and attended upon you always at 


your houſe, I think I might expect to get 
. ſomeching too. But, you are : fo _— to hear 
1 ever 


{ 
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% every man, poor as well as richt and your doors 
<« are ſo open to all who PPG that there is no 
„getting iny thing under you; whereas. other- 
« wiſe, —— friendſhip, ſome for-kindred, and 
<« ſome for profit, would d glad uſs my intereſt to 
4 bring them to you. now I ſhould do them 
$6. 7 . becauſe 
e they might as readily prefer. their ſits to yon 
<< * — at and this, tho I think is very com- 
„ mendable in you, yet to me, ho am your fon, 
I find is got profitable,” Von fay well, fon, 
* faid the chancellor, I am glad you axe of 2 
6 conſcience ſo ferupulous; but, chere are are FRAY 
„ other ways that I may do 5 — to yourſelf, f. and 
5 pleaſure your friends.“ Then, inſtancing ig 
ſome of theſe, he added, howbeis.. this one * 
Son, 1 aſſure thee, on my faith, that, if the par- 
< ties will call for juſtice at my hands, then, tho! 
« jt were my father, whom I love fo dear , ſtood 
eon one fide, and the devil, whom I hate ex- 
< tremely, ſtood. on the other, his cauſe being 
good, the devil ſhould have right.. 5. 
When we. canſider his whole character, it is very 
caly to credit this aſſertion of himſelf; and, that he 
would not deviate from juſtice in the ſmalleſt mat- 
ter for any conſideration. , The reader may take 
the following inſtance, among many, as a proof of 
his i integrity. Another of his ſons-in-law, Mr. He- 
ron, having a cauſe depending, was adviſed to put 
ir into arbitration : but he, preſuming on his fa: 
ther's favour, and not egrecing to his propaſal, the 
chancellor, upon hearing the cauſe, made a Are . 
directly againſt him. 
As few injunctions as he iſſued, whilſt he was in 
poſſeſſion of the great ſeal, to ſtop proceedings at 
£ * law, yer = Were diſliked * arne bw 


the ſame, manner 
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the judges 2 and Mr. Roper, acquain him 
with what he had heard of this quainting the 
chancellor aſſured him that they had po gauſe to 
find fault with him on that account, as he him- 
ſel ſhould be convinced. Upon this information, 
he ordered the chief of the ſix clerks to make 4 
docket of the whole number, and the reaſons of 
all the age den which had already paſſed in his 
time, or then depended before him. This being 
done, he invited all the judges to dine with him in 
the council chamber — Weſtminſter⸗Tlal: and, 
after dinner, having laid before them the com- 
plaints he had heard of his injunctions, he ſhe 

them the number, and explained the reaſons 

them all ſo clearly, gs, upon a mature delibera- 
2 it vat acknow wledged, by the whole bench, 
that, in the like cauſes, they mould have acted in 
themſelves. Upon this he made 
them er. that if the juſtices of every court ; 
to whom, by reaſon of 1 office, the reforma- 
tion of the law. more eſpecially belonged, would, 
upon reaſonable conſiderations, as he thought 
they wers hound in conſcience, mitigate its rigour 
themſelves by their own diſcretion, he would grant 
no more injunctions; but they refuſing this, he 
ſaid, — as you Yaurſelves, my lords, 
_ © drive me tq that neceſſity for awarding injunc- 


“tions, to relieve the people's injuries, you can- | 


93 


not hereafter any more juſtly blame me. 
In order to prevent any vexatious frivolous ſuits, 
he gave directions to all the ſollicitors of his court, 
that no ſubpœnas thould he iſſued out of the ge- 
neral matter of which he ſhould not have proper 
notice, with their ſeveral hands to the bill; and if, 
upon looking it over, he found it a cauſe of com- 
plaint that deſerved hearing, he would ſet his hand 
to it, or elſe it ſhould be cancelled, He was ſo in- 
1 eee 
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defatigable in his. application to buſineſs, that, 


when he had preſided in the court of Chancery 
about two-years, having finiſhed a cauſe,” and call- 
ing for the next that was to be heard, he was an- 
ſwered, that there was not one cauſe more depend- 
ing; and this he ordered to be ſet down on re 
| cord. | x ) 

At the fn time that 1 was: Frckehanesllor 
his father ſir John More was one of the oldeſt 
judges in the King's-Bench; and, it was a very 


unuſual ſight in W eſtminſter-Hall, too ſee two ſuch 


great ſeats filled by a father and a ſon at the fame 
time. There was another fi icht, however, til 
more ſurpriſing! for, if the court of King's-Bench 
was ſitting, when che chancellor came into the hall, 
he went firſt into that court, and there *kneeling 
down, in the ſight of every body, aſked his father's 
bleſſing: and, when they happened to meet roge- 
ther at the readings at Lincoln's Inn, he always 
offered the precedence to his father; which,” on 
account of his high poſt as chancehor, ſir John 
always waved. Theſe inſtances of filial Piety were 
very laudable, and may be taken notice of ba 
others, much to their edification. © / 

As little leiſurè as the dhancehor ale e to 

ſtudy the holy ſcriptures, the controverſies in 


theology, and ſuch ſubjects, — in a manner 


employed always in the king's rs, or in the 


buſineſs of his profeſſion; yet, he was a man of 


— extraordinary application, that he wrote ſe- 

eral books relaxing to religion, and in its defence, 
1 one againſt Tindal's hereſy, whilft he 
was ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons: and, tho 
they are written with great virulence; yet the rea- 
der ſhould take notice, it was in the way of the age, 
as others wrote againſt him, and contrary to his 


own humane and benevolent diſpoſition. The : 


biſhops, 


— 
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biſhops, to whoſe province it more eſpecially be- 
longs to write ſuch books, had no great regard at 
that time to the epiſcopal care, and were very well 
pleaſed to have an excuſe, for not performing their 
own duty in this reſpect, from the works of fir 
Thomas More: but, if they had not learning or 
application themſelves, it muſt be confeſſed that 
they had, what is not to be found in every age, a 
generous regard to merit in other mien. For con- 
ſidering, that notwithſtanding the king's favour, 
he had accumulated no wealth, nor had ſuch an 
income from his employments, as his great worth / 
deſerved, it was agreed in convocation to make 
him a preſent of four or five thouſand pounds, a 
prodigious ſum in thoſe days! as arecompence for 
His pains in writing ſo many books of religion. 
To the payment of this ſam, every biſhop, abbot, 
and others of the clergy, contributed liberally ac- 
cording to their abilities; hoping, that ſuch a pre- 
ſent would not be unacceptable to him. __ 
On this occaſion, Tunſtall biſhop. of Dur- 
ham, Clark biſhop of Bath and Wells, and 
Veſey biſhop of Exeter, were deputed to wait up- 
on him in the name of the whole body ; to let him 
know © how much they eſteemed” themſelves o- 
e bliged to him for his labours in God's ſervicg, 
c which had diſcharged them from ſuch works: 
and, though they could not requite him ac- 
„ cording to his deſerts, as they gladly would, 
and muſt refer his reward to the goodneſs of 
God, yet, to ſhew their ſenſe of his great me- 
„ rit, and in conſideration that his eſtate was by 
no means equal to it, they preſented him, in 
the name of their whole convacation, with a 
< ſum which they hoped he would accept of.? 
But, as elevation of mind, and contempt of 
riches, were the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of this 
great man, he generouſly refuſed it; telling _— 
a Th 
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t That, as it was no ſmall comfort to him, that 
& ſuch wiſe and learned men ſo well accepted of 
8 his works, (for which he never intended to re · 
& thanked this honourable body very kindly for 
'* their bountiful conſideration ., 

As much as he was known to deſpiſe maney, 
yet, conſidering his circumſtances; and the great- 
neſs of the preſent, it was not expected that he 
would have refuſed it; But when the biſhops 
found; after the moſt importunate ſollicitation, 
that he would not by any means accept it, they 
deſir᷑d that he would give them leave to pre- 
ſent his family with it. This offer was alſo re- 
jected; arid the anſwer which he made, and well 
deſerves to be remembered, ſheus na leſs the 
gogdnels than the greatneſs of his ſoul. Not 


* fo, my lords, indeed: I had rather fee it alt 
« caſt into the Thames, than that I; or any of 
* mine, ſhould have a penny of it. For though 
«© pour lordſhips offer is very friendly and honour- 
able to me; yet, I ſet ſo much by my pleaſure, 
c and ſo little by my profit, that in good faith x 
< would not, for a much larger ſum, have loſt 
 the-reſt of ſo many nights ſleep as was ſpent upon 
* theſe writings: and yet Ii for all that, upon 
condition C8 all herefies were fuppreſſed, that 
«all my books were burnt, and my labour en- 
_ © tirely loſt,” After this repulſe, the biſhops 
Found it was in vain. to try him further; and ſo 
were obliged to cariy the meney back againy 
and reſtore to every one the ſum that he had con- 
tributed.  - - Loos boa a 5 
But, amidſt all the encogiiums due to the me- 
mary of ſir Thomas More, I muſt not conceal 
from the reader, what was a great allay to all his 
virtues; his furious and cruel zeal in the perſecu- 
tion of hereticks. Much of this, however, if = | 
| h tne. 
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the whole, maſt be ancibuns, v0 hy. ignoenacy 
and ſuperſtition of the age and religion he 
bred i in; for, in his. gown natural temper, he was 
the furtheſt from ęruelty and ill natur of any man 


in the world: and this is not the onby inſtance, 
where. 2 ooh for religion has ſoured. the ſweeteſt 


ion. 
HFllaving taken yoda of the beds mans which 
„ both at firſt in his great prac- 
tice, and afterwards in his great employments, the 
teader, perhaps, will expe&, that I ſhould ſay 
orething of the way in which he ſpent his in- 
come. 
70 
for the nobility and men of fashion; which 
rather neceflary-in his offices than for the ae . 
Pemp and luxury. But all his poor | neighbours, 
and indigent men of merit, were not only feaſted 
at his table, but relieved ato with liberality, 
| when their Wants required it. He had a ſoul that 
was above hoarding up, in 4 ſordid manner, un- 
fuitable te his dignity, the eraluments of his pro- 
feſſion, or his places under the king, in order to 
eſtabliſh a name, and to raiſe a fam 


Hy----the moſt 
abfurd of all human vanities: and therefore, after 
the neceſſiries of his houſhold were properly taken 
care of, the remainder was beftowed in public and 
private charities. He hired. a houſe — Chelſea, 
where he lived, for ſeveral elderly people that were 

paſt their labour, whom he maintained; and he 
charged his favourite daughter, to ſee that they 
wanted nothing neceſſary to their age and their 
infirmities. A little before he was lord- chancellor, 
he built a chapel in this pariſh for public uſe ; and 
provided all the ornaments, as well as the neceſſa- 
ries, at his own expence, giving a great deal of 
py for the communion ſervice In ſhort, 2 his 
| eart 


FS 
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heart was always open to che Wants and calbthites 1 
of his fellow. creatures, ſo bis purſe was never Hut, 
when any occafion offered; in which he thought h E 
might be of ſervice, either to tis bodies, er the 
fouls of others. Tort b 2 „„ 
In a ſhort me after hie wa in: Pofſeon of the 
great ſeal, the king 8 him often to take 
the important po point of his divotec again into conſi- 
deration: ſuppoſing that fle Had how ſo much 
obliged him, by giving hihfithis high office; that 
be could not decently refuſe: ebnctirring with his 
. majeſly's inclinations, in what was lee * his great 
affair.” But the chancellor, valuing more the 
quiet of his own conſecience than the favour of 
any prince in the world, 'beſought his majeſty v te 8 
< continue the ſane gra ious Tovereign' to him 
«that he had ever been; and to belle ve there 
e was nothing in the world had gone nearer to his 
at heart, than to find he was not ables to difcover 
* any thing in that affair, by which,” with the in- 
$6: F his-conſtiehce; Re could ſerve his ma- 
* grey to his ſatisfaction: for he had always remem- 
© bered the podly expreſſion of his ma eſty, when 
< he firft admitte him into his royal rice; and 
<4 which was the moſt virtuous leſſon that ever 
« prince taught his ſervant.Firſt to ook un 
* God, and after God unto Rim, as in good faith 
he did and would; of elſe mi ht his majclty well 
« account him his = mioft-unwork y ſervant.” The 
- king anſwered him very kindly, tliat if his lordſhip 
could not in conſcience ſerve him in it, his majeſty 
was content to accept of his ſervice otherwiſe; 
and he would take the advies of thoſe of his learned 
council in this buſineſs, hoſe conſeiences were not 
hurted by it: aſſuring him, nevertheleſs, that he 
would continue his wonted favour to him, and no 
more Sams his conſcience on that ſubje&; — Ip 
The 
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T he king might probably intend what he ſaid 
at that time; and it would have been happy for 
the chancellor, and have prevented a great ſtain 
upon his majeſty's honour, if he had perſevered in 

his reſolution. But ſome time after, having 
made a further progreſs in the buſineſs of his di- 
vorce, and being determined to marry the lady 
Anne Bullen, at all events, the king called a par- 
liament, in order to diſcloſe his purpoſe, and to 
carry it into effect: accordingly, the lord-chan- 
cellor was commanded by his majeſty to go down 
to the houſe of commons with ſome of the biſhops 
and temporal peers, to acquaint them with the 
opinions of the foreign univerſities on the ſubject 
of his marriage, as well as thoſe at home; to which 
they had ſet their ſeals as being unanimous. 
This was a meſſage diſagreeable enough to the 
chancellor, we may ſuppoſe; but as it was not 
irregular, according to the uſage of parliament 
at that time, and:as he was not under a neceſſity 
of making any declaration of his own opinion on 
this-ſubject, he obeyed the king's command. He 
had willingly concurred in the ſtatutes of Premu- 
nire and Proviſors, as being of the ſame mind 
with thoſe who were for aboliſhing the illegal ju- 
riſdiction, which the popes had exerciſed in Eng- 
land. But he ſaw now, by the king's deſigns, 
| that a total rupture would follow; and he was not 
willing to go the lengths which the court intended 
_ againſt the catholic cauſe. He had, moreover, ſome 
invincible objections, as we have ſeen, againſt the 
divorce :; and being apprehenſive that ſome fur- 
ther attempts would be made in it, which by vir- 
tue of his office, and yet contrary to his conſcience, 
he muſt be engaged in, he never ceaſed, from this 
time, to ſollicit his great and intimate friend the 
duke of Norfolk, to intercede with his majeſty 
. Vol. I. . that 
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that he might deliver up the ſeal; for which, 
through many infirmities of body, he ſaid, he 


was no longer fit. The duke reſiſted his ſollicita- 
tion as long as he could, being very unwilling 
that he ſhould give up that high office ; for which 
his grace was well aſſured he was the ableſt man 


in the kingdom. But being preſſed fo often by 


him to this purpoſe, the duke at length applied to 


the king, and obtained his mazeſty” $ permiſſion, that 


the chancellor might reſign. : 
When he waited upon the king at a time ap- 
pointed, in order to deliver up the ſeal, his ma- 


jeſty received it from him with great reluctance, 


and with many thanks and commendations for his 
excellent execution of that 1mportant truſt : and, 
at the ſame time he aſſured him, that, for the 
good ſervices he had done his majeſty and the 
kingdom, in any requeſt which he ſhould have 
occaſion to make, which either concerned his in- 
tereſt or his honour, he ſhould find that his ma- 
jeſty would be always kind to him. How well 
Henry fulfilled this promiſe,. and diſcharged his 
obligations to this excellent man, who had been 


in his ſervice and intimacy above twenty years, 


the ſequel will ſhew, to the king's eternal infamy.. 
As fir Thomas More had ſuſtained the office-of 


10rd high chancellor for above two years and a half, 


with more addreſs, wiſdom, and integrity, than 
was ever ſeen in it before, ſo he retired from it 
with an unparalelled greatneſs of mind, not being 


able to defray the neceſſary expences of his private 
family, when he had diveſted himſelf of this em- 


ployment. 

About the time of his reſignation, died, in a 
very advanced ag, his father, fir John More; 
whom he often viſited and comforted in his illneſs, 


and to whom he expreſſed the moſt filial tender- 
neſs 
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neſs! and affection in his laſt moments. This was 
an event, however, which brought him a very in- 
conſiderable increaſe of fortune; becauſe the 
greateſt part of his father's eſtate, with his ſeat at 
Gubbins in Hertfordſhire, were ſettled upon his 
ſecond wife, who outlived fir Thomas many years; 


and therefore he enjoyed but a little inheritance 


from his father, 3 ; | 
When he had delivered up the ſeal, he wrote an 
apology for himſelf, in which he declared to the 
public, © That all the revenues and penſions, 
Which he had, by his father, by his wife, or by 
& his own purchaſe, except the manors given him 


by the king of his mere liberality,” which from 


a king to ſuch a ſervant are not worth the naming, 
did not amount to the value of fifty pounds a 
<« year.” Strange, indeed, it will appear, in this 
age, that a privy-counſellor, who had filled ſo many 
great offices, as we have ſeen, for above twen 
years, and who had been all his life a frugal man, 
ſhould not have been able to purchaſe an hundred 
pounds. a year. But ſuch was his great charity, 
and ſuch his greater contempt of money! | 
The day after he had reſigned the ſeal, which 
his own family knew nothing of, he went as uſual, 
to Chelſea church with his wife and daughters: and 


after maſs was over, (it being cuſtomary for one 


of his gentlemen to go to his lady to tell her the 
chancellor was gone out of church) he went him- 
ſelf to the pew- door, and, making her a low bow, 
ſaid, © Madam, my lord is gone.“ But ſhe know- 
ing his humour, and apprehending this to be ſome 
Jeſt, took little notice of it. However, as they 
were walking home, he aſſured her very ſeriouſly, 
that what he had ſaid was true, having reſigned his 
office of lord-chancellor to the king the day before, 
When ſhe found that 9 in earneſt, and as ſhe 

8 „ was 
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was a worldly- minded woman, being much cort- 
cerned at it, ſhe replied in her accuſtomed manner, 

Tilly Vally, what will you do, Mr. More? Will 
you ſit and make goſlings in the aſhes? What, 
< 1s it not better to rule than to be ruled?” But 
to divert the ill humour which he faw ſhe was in, 
he began to find fault with her dreſs; which ſhe 
chiding her daughters for-not ſeeing, and they af- 
firming that there was no fault to be found, he 
replied with great mirth, Don't you perceive that 
your mother's noſe is ſomewhat awry?” Upon 
which ſhe went from him in a paſſion. It muſt be 
confeſſed that this is a trifling ſtory to relate in the 
life of fo great a man: but Plutarch has juſtly ob. 
ſerved, that the characters of men are beſt learned 
from trifles, 1 

The firſt thing that he ſet about after the ſur- 
render of his office, was to provide places for all 
his gentlemen and ſervants among the nobility and 
biſhops; that they might not be ſufferers by him. 
This being done to his ſatisfaction, he next called 
all his children and their huſbands round him; and 
telling them that he could not now, as he was 
wont, and ſtill gladly would, bear all their expence 
himſelf, aſked their advice, what they ſhould do, 
that they might continue to live together, as he 
much deſired: and finding them all filent, he told 
them, that though he had been brought up from 
the loweſt degree to the higheſt, yet he had now 
in yearly revenues left him but a very little above 

an hundred pounds a year; fo that hereafter, if 
they lived together, they muſt be contented to be- 
come contributors. 

Notwithſtanding the king had taken him from 
his profeſſion, and —— him in the moſt im- 
portant ſervices to himſelf and the kingdom, during 
the beſt part of his 150 yet he made fo little ad- 

| vantage 
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vantage of his majeſty's ſervice, or that of the 
public, that all the land which he ever purchaſed, 

(and he purchaſed it all before he was lord-chan- 
cellor) was not above the value of twenty marks 
a year: and after all his debts were paid, when he 
religned that office, he had not left in gold and 
| filver, his chain excepted, the worth of one hun- 
dred pounds. 


After he had once reſigned. the ſeal, he never 


meddled with any affairs of ſtate : but leffening his 


— by diſpoſing his children into their o.] n 


houſes, he gave himſelf up wholly to ſtudy and 
devotion, and to write religious books. 
He knew too much of the cruel Weesen 


temper of the king, to his beſt and moſt faithful 


ſervants, not to be ſenſible, that when his majeſty 
could not gain him to his deſigns by gentle me- 
thods, he would uſe him with 1 rigour; and there- 
fore he prepared himſelf for the ftorm which he 
foreſaw was likely to fall upon him. He was in- 
deed fo perfectly well acquainted with the king's 
temper, that he frequently foretold what would 
happen to him from it, to his wife' and children. 


Nay, he once hired a purſuivant to come ſuddenly 


to his houſe whilſt he was at dinner, and knocking 


haſtily at the door ſummon him to appear before 


the council the next day: and this he did, to arm 
his family the better againſt the calamities which he 
found approaching. 

But, his firſt bubbles began on account of 
a female impoſtor, called, The Holy Maid of 
Kent; who affirmed, that ſhe had revelations 
from God to give the king warning of his wicked 


Efe, and of the abuſe of the authority committed 


to him. In a journey to tlie nuns of Sion, ſhe 
called on fir Thomas More ; and declaring her 
pretended revelations to him, he was brought in 
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by the king's direction as an accomplice with her. 
However, when the bill of her attainder was to be 
read the third time in the Houſe of Lords, they 
addreſſed his majeſty to know his pleaſure, whe- 
ther fir Thomas, who was mentioned in: it, at 
leaſt as a concealer of her treaſon, might not be 
heard to ſpeak in his own defence. The pre- 
ſumptions, which lay againſt him, as countenanc- 
ing this impoſtor, appear no farther than by his 
ſending a letter to her, which much offended the 
king; and, by ſome converſations which he had 
with her, from his opinion of her holineſs and hu- 
mility. But, it appears, that he thought then very 
meanly of her underſtanding ; becauſe, in his let- 
ters to his daughter Roper, he always called her 
the filly nun. He juſtified himſelf however, of 
all the intercourſe he had with her, in ſeveral let- 
ters to ſecretary Cromwell; in which he faid, he 
was convinced now, that ſhe was the moſt falſe 
diſſembling hypocrite that had ever been known. 
But theſe juſtifications availed him nothing. 
The, king, being highly incenſed againſt him 
for not approving the divorce, and his ſecond mar- 
riage, and forgetting all his faithful ſervices, was 
determined to puſh him with this bill of attainder; 
imagining, that the terrors of ſuch a bill would 
work upon him to relent, and no longer oppoſe 
his meaſures. When ſir Thomas therefore deſired 
to be admitted into the Houſe of Commons, to 
make his own defence againſt the bill, his majeſty 
would not conſent to it; but aſſigned a committee 
of council to call him before them, and hear his 
Juſtification. His juſtification, however, was but 
little attended to, in this examination by the 
lords, for they, if not the king, were well aſſured, 
that he had no connections with the Nun of Kent. 
_— a But, 
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But, as he had been the firſt man in rank, and was 
always one of the firſt in reputation and abilities, 
the point intended was to prevail on him, by fair 
words or threatenings, to give a public aſſent to 
the divorce and ſecond marriage. To this pur- 
poſe the lord-chancellor made a great parade of the 
king's extraordinary love and favour to fir Tho- 
mas, in the many offices his majeſty had beſtowed 
upon him, which he might ſtill have retained ; 
and of his inclination to grant him any honour or 
advantage which he ſhould aſk his majeſty at his - 
hands : hoping, by this declaration of the king's 
kindneſs, to bring him to conſent to that out of 
gratitude, which out of conſcience he had re- 
tuſed. 

After aſſuring them of the ſenſe he had of the 
king's goodneſs to him, and of his own readineſs 
to do every thing that would be acceptable to his 

majeſty, he told them, That he had hoped he 

_ * ſhould never have heard again of this buſineſs ; 

* ſince he had always, from the beginning, in- 
formed his majeſty of his ſentiments in it; which 
the king had accepted not ungraciouſly, and 
had even promiſed that he ſhould never be mo- 
© leſted more about it. But, however, he had 
e found nothing, ſince the firſt agitation of this 
matter, to perſuade him to change his mind; if 
„he had, it would have given him a great deal of 
„ pleaſure.” | 

The committee of lords, appointed on this oc- 
caſion, conſiſted of archbiſhop Cranmer, the lord- 
chancellor Audley, the duke of Norfolk, and ſe- 
cretary Cromwell; and all of them, in their turn, 
endeavoured to perſuade him, by ſuch arguments 
as they thought likely to win him. But, when they 
Jaw that nothing could induce him to change his 
mind, they told him“ It was the king's command, 
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very highly, that he remonſtrated againſt it to 
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* not conſent. Upon this he put his majeſty fur- 
ther in mind of the ſtatute of premunire, which 
had pared away a good part of the pope's paſ- 
toral cure: to which his majeſty had ates; 


That whatſoever impediment be to the contrary, 
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if they could not bring him over by gentleneſs 
and —— to charge him with ingratitude z 
and to inform him, that his majeſty thought, 
there never was a ſervant fo villainous, nor a 
ſubject fo traiterous to his. prince, as he: and, 
in {ſupport of this heavy charge againſt him, 
they were to alledge his ſubtle and ſiniſter de- 
vices, in procuring his majefty to fet forth a 
book, to his great diſhonour, throughout all 
Chriſtendom by which he had 'put a m—_ 
in the pope's hands to fight againſt himſelf.” 
When the lords had finiſhed what-they had to 


ſay to him in his majeſty's name, he told them, 
40 
cc 


That theſe terrors were arguments for children, 
and not for him: but, as for the book which 
they had mentioned, he could not bring himſelf 


to believe, that the king would ever lay it to his 
charge, who knew better than any body the 
circumſtances that could acquit him of it. His 
majeſty knew that he had not procured, nor 


counſelled the writing of this book; and, when 


he reviſed it by the king's command, and found 
the pope's_authority defended and. advanced 


is majeſty, and told him, that, as he might 


not be always in amity with the pope, he 


thought it beſt that it ſhould be amended in 
that point, and the pope's authority be more 
ſlenderly touched: to which the king would 


we will ſet forth that authority to the uttermoſt, 


for we received from the ſee our crown impe- 
| rial ; „ dich. till it was told him from the 
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64 ning? s own, mouth, he never beurd of be⸗ 
« fore. He ruſted therefore, when his majeſty 
e ſhould be informed of this, and call his conver- 

« fation with him to remembrance, that the king 
1 CO thoroughly clear him of this char gehim- 
c fe 
The lords, , not being able to make any reply to a 
vindication ſo clear and ample, the conference was 


broke up: and Mr. Roper, ſeeing ſir Thomas 


extremely chearful at his return, aſked him if his 
name was ſtruek out of the bill of attainder, that 
he was in ſuch good ſpirits. The knight told 
him © he had forgotten that; but, if he would 
* know the reaſon of his mirth, it was, that he 
1 "mp given the devil fo foul a fall; and had 
gone fo far with thoſe lords, that without great 
e ſhame indeed, he could never go back from 
* what he had faid.”” When the lords of the 


committee made a report of the conference to the 


king, in which fir Thomas had had the courage 
to vindicate himſelf at his majeſty's expence, (for 
it was little leſs than charging him with a known 
 and,dehberate falfhood) Henry was fo exaſper- 
ated, that he told them ant the bill of attain- 
der ſhould proceed againſt him. | 
As the duke of Norfolk, and ſecretary c. 
| well, had a high eſteem for fir Thomas, they 
_ uſed their utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the king from 
this reſolution ; afluring him that they found the 
upper houſe were fully determined to hear him in 
his own defence, before they would paſs the bill; 
and, if his name was not ſtruck out, it was much 
ro be apprehended, that the bill would he rejected. 
But the king had nothing complying in his tem- 
per; and, being ever bent on carrying the point 
which he had undertaken, would not conſent to 
this r He was too haughty to ſubmit to 
en a ſubject 
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a ſubject, with whom he had entered the liſts, and 
too yindictive in his temper to forgive a man who 
had been his favourite, and yet had dared to of- 
fend him: therefore, after talking in a very high 
ſtrain, he ſaid, that he would be preſent himſelf in 
the houſe when the bill ſhould paſs; thinking, 
no doubt, that the parliament ſtood ſo much in 
awe. of him, that the lords would not then dare to 
reje& it. The committee of council, however, 
differed from him herein : they were, or pretend- 
ed to be, afraid of the parts and eloquence of fir 
Thomas More, which were ſuperior and command- 
ing: nor did they think it was prudent to hazard 
his appearing to plead in his own defence, whoſe 
many virtues, and amiable conduct, had prejudiced: 
every body in his favour before they heard him. 
But, the more they preſſed the king to give way, 
the more {tiff and haughty he grew in inſiſting up- 
on it, Whether they really expected to be worſt- 
ed in the Houſe of Lords, if the king purſued his 
meaſures, or whether they were moved to contend 
in this matter with him from the perſonal friend- 
ſhip they had for fir Thomas More, is not eaſy to 
decide, conſidering the arbitrary tyrannical way in 
which Henry treated his parliaments, I think they 
could not be ſincere in their arguments with him; 
and therefore, that we muſt reſolye all this con- 
teſt with the king into the regard which they had 
for their friend, and their dread of the clamours of 
the people, in caſe he ſhould be attainted as an 
accomplice with that weak impoſtor. Finding, 
however, that nothing elſe would moderate the 
obſtinacy and vehemence with which the king 
purſued this point, they fell on their knees, and 
beſought him to forbear, by this conſideration; . 
* That, if it ſhould be carried againſt him in his 
« own preſence, as they believed it would be, it 
ir * would 
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er would encourage his ſubjects to deſpiſe him, 
4 and be à diſhonour to him alſo all over Eu- 
rope. They did not doubt but they ſhould 
* be able! to find out ſomething elſe againſt him, 
e wherein they might ſerve his majeſty with ſome 
, ſucceſs; but, in this affair of the nun, he was 
6; univerſally accounted ſo innocent, that the 
<« world thought him worthier of _ than of 
« reproof.  - E 
With theſe ſuggeſtions, ehocially that of find: | 
ing ſomething: elſe againſt him, they at laſt ſub--. 
. the king's obſtinacy; and the name of ſir 
Thomas More was ſtruck out of the bill. But 
this was the beginning of his ſorrows. 
After Henry's divorce from queen Catharine 
was every where proclaimed, a book was publiſhed” 
by the authority of the king and council, ſetting - 
forth the reaſons of this divorce ; and it was ſoon 
after reported, that ſir Thomas More had an- 
ſwered it. Of this calumny he cleared himſelf, 
in a letter to ſecretary Cromwell; ſhewing, by ſe- 
veral arguments, that he neither could, nor would 
attempt to confute that book: and this letter is 
printed at the latter end of his works. But, how- 
ever, as it was publickly known that he · was now 
as much out of favour with the king, as he had 
been in his good graces before, accuſations poured 
in againſt him- from every quarter; and then it 
was, that he found the peculiar advantage of his 
| Innocence and integrity. For, if he had not al- 
ways acted with the higheſt probity, ſo that in all 
the offices which he went through, he kept him- 
ſelf clear of every ſort of corruption, the moſt tri- 
vial matter would have been laid to his charge, in 
arder to cruſh him; and, for that purpoſe, would 
have met with a favourable reception from the 


King, | 
| This 


/ 


 \ cried haſtily out, Lo! my! 


5 ; : i 


This appeared evidently from the caſe of one 
Parnell, who complained, that he had made a de- 
cree againſt him in the court of Chancery, at the 


ſuit of Vaughan his adverfary, for which he had re- 


ceived, (Vaughan being confined at home with the 
ut) from the hands of his wife a great gilt cup 
as'a bribe. Upon this accufation, he was brought 
before the council by the king's direction: and 
being charged by the witneſs with the fact, he rea- 
dily owned, that as that cup was brought him for 
a New-Year's gift long after the decree was made, 
he had not refuſed to take it. | Fe 
The lord Wiltſhire, father to queen Anne, who 
proſecuted the ſuit againft him, and who hated him 
tor not conſenting to the king's marriage with her, 
was tranſported with joy to hear him own it ; and 
\lords, did I not tell 
you, that you ſhould find the matter true?“ 
Sir Thomas then defired, that, as they had with 
indulgence heard him tell one part of the tale, ſo 
they would impartially hear the other: and this 
being granted, he declared, That though, after 
much ſollicitation, he had indeed received the 
cup, and it was long after the decree was made, 
« yet he had ordered his butler to fill it imme- 
<« diately with wine, of which he directly drank 
* to Mrs. Vaughan ; and, when ſhe had pledged 
« him in it, then as freely as her huſband had 
given it to him, even ſo freely he gave the ſame 
to her again, to preſent unto her huſband for 
« his New-Year's gift; and which ſhe received, 
* and carried back again, though with ſome re- 
* luctance.“ The truth of this, the woman her- 
felf, and others then preſent, depoſed before the 
council, to the great confuſion of the lord Wilt- 


| thire, and to the diſappointment. of all his other 


enemies. 


It 
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It would be too tedious to relate all the accu- 
ſations of this ſort, which, out of malice or envy, 
were in the ſame manner brought againſt him; 
becauſe his i integrity had been ſo clear, that, after 
the ſtricteſt examination, by ſpies, informers, and 

little dirty tools of a court, ng could be found 

to blemiſh his reputation. 
But, however, the occaſion was not far off 
which the lords of the cabinet had foretold, af 
finding ſomething againſt him, by which his ma- 
jeſty might be enabled to gratify his reſentment of 
ſo much uprightneſs and intrepidity as he had 
ſhe wn. ä 
In order to open this matter fully, and to make 
this hiſtory as uſeful and extenſive as it ought to 
be, it is neceſſary to give the reader a general view 
of this great event in the reign of Henry VIII. 
which brought ſir Thomas More to the ſcaffold. 
Whether Henry was convinced that his mar- 
riage with the widow of his brother Arthur was 
contrary to the law of God; or whether he was 
even in doubt, and really troubled in conſcience 
upon that account, when he firſt ſet in motion the 
| buſineſs of the divorce, it is impoſlible for us to 
determine with certainty. Indeed, if we believe 
what he ſaid himſelf, it muſt be poſitively aſſerted 
that it was a caſe of conſcience entirely ; and that 
he ſuffered great uneaſineſs of mind on account of 
his inceſtuous commerce with the queen. But his 
majeſty s word in his own cauſe was not always to 
be relied upon. There are but too many inſtances 
of his inſincerity: and, if we ſhould allow in his 
favour, that there are difficulties enough in the 
caſe of ſuch a marriage to occaſion ſcruples in the 
| breaſt of any one, yet is it poſlible that he ſhould 
never have heard of theſe difficulties in almoſt 
twenty years, and conſequently have been till that 
time 
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mine without his ſcruples? The objections were 
not new, as is very evident from hiſtory; and if 
1408 it was ſolely a matter of conſcience, how came it 
1 to paſs that they produced no effect upon his con- 
0 ſcience in eighteen years? Shall we then rely upon 
=_ his majeſty's teſtimony contrary to probability ; a 
1 teſtimony which we know was ok always true ? 
1 Or ſhall we ſuppoſe that he had no hopes of any 
_ more iſſue by the queen; that he had diſcovered 
b | ſome infirmities, owing to her frequent miſcar- 
_ - riages, which made her perſon diſagreeable to him; 
8 and that this diſlike, and not his conſcience, ſug- 
1 geſted: theſe ſcruples about his marriage, and in- 
| ned him to a divorce?) ! 
1 The reader may take which ſide he pleaſes. 
ul But if his majeſty was convinced, that his mar- 
1 riage was contrary to the law of God, he muſt 
il | likewiſe be convinced, that the pope had not a 


power to grant a diſpenſation for it; and yet, at 
the ſame time that he appeared under the power 
of that conviction,” he ſollicited another pope for 
a bull to declare his marriage void. If the diſpen- 
fation was null by the law of God, it was unne- 
ceſſary to revoke it; and his conſcience might have 
been eaſy, had that been the only point in queſtion, 
by ſeparating from his wife: but if it was neceſ- 
fary that the pope ſhould revoke the diſpenſation, 
then the diſpenſation was good, and the marriage 
Under this dilemma ſtood Henry: his pleaſure 
and his cauſe required that a limit ſhould be ſet to 
the papal power; but his application to the pope 
as a judge, acknowledged that power to be with- 
out reſtraint ; and his principles did not diſown it. 
Perceiving, however, at laſt, after many ſtruggles, 
that he could not carry his point, and preſerve his 
principles, he was determined to gratify 1 paſ- 
| ”.- Hos: 
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ions: and what he attempted at firſt out of reſent- 
ment, in forſaking the holy-ſee, he might after- 
wards perhaps work himſelf up to look upon as the 
cauſe of God and religion. Be that as it will, the 
king having carried his point at home againſt the 
pope, the ſentence of his divorce having been pro- 
nounced by the archbiſhop, and having married 
the lady Anne Bullen, as he had deſired, he was 
determined to carry his reſentment againſt the ſee 
of Rome to the utmoſt length. He had cauſed 
ſeveral acts of parliament to paſs, in the four years 
that this affair was depending, by way of terror to 
the pope, in order to abridge the papal power; 
and he was now determined to give it the final 
bio... e mock s 
With this reſolution, he called a parliament in 
1534; and, amongſt many other acts which tended 
to abrogate the papal power, there was one to de- 
clare the king's marriage with Catharine againſt 
the law of God, confirming the archbiſhop's ſen- 
| Fence againſt it, notwithſtanding any diſpenſation 
to the contrary ; and eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion to 
the crown of England in the iſſue of his majeſty's ' 
- preſent marriage with queen Anne. There was a 
clauſe in this at, That if any perſon ſhould di- 
vulge any thing to the ſlander of this marriage, ,or 
of the iſſue begotten in it, or, being required to 
{wear to maintain the contents of this act, refuſe 
it, that they ſhould be adjudged for miſpriſion of 
treaſon, and ſuffer accordingly. _ : 
| Before the two houſes broke up, that they might 
ſet a good example to the king's other ſubjects, 


— 


all the members took the oath relating to the ſuc- 


ceſſion; and commiſſioners were ſent all over the 
kingdom to adminiſter it to the people of every 
rank and denomination. | N 
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The oath which was taken by ſeveral abbots <4 
' ſriars of every order, as it is wen in the colloc- 
tion of public acts, was to effect; That 
< they would bear faith and true e obedience to the 
< king, and to the iſſue of his preſent marriage 
<« with queen Anne; that they would always ac- _ 
% knowledge him the need of the church of Eng- 
« land; that the biſhop of Rome has no more 
* power than any ether biſhops that they re- 
c nounced obedience to him, and would preach 
c no other doctrine than what was ſincerely agree 
able to the ſcriptures, and catholic tradition. 
In a ſhort time after the breaking up of the par- 
liament, there was a committee of the cabinet- 
council at Lambeth, conſiſting of the archbiſhop, 
the lord - chancellor Audley, and ſecretary Con. : 
well; where ſeveral ecclefiaſtics, but no other 
layman than fir Thomas More, were cited to ap- 
pear and take the oath. Sir Thomas being called, 
and the oath tendered to him under the great ſeal, 
he deſired to fee the act of ſucceſſion which had. 
enjoined it: and this being alſo ſhewed him, he 
faid, © That he would blame neither thoſe who 
« had made the act, nor thoſe who had taken 
« theoath; but, for his own part, though he was 
< willing to ſwear to the ſucceſſion in a form of 
* his own drawing, yet the oath which was of- 
&« fered was ſo worded, that his conſcience re- 
“ volted againſt it, and he could not take it with | 
« ſafety to his ſoul.” And to convince them 
that he did not make any objection, through per- 
verſeneſs, diſaffection, or ſingularity, he was then 
ready to {wear, that the chief cauſe of his refuſal 
was what he had given them ; and, if they doubted 
of that oath, how could they truſt him in the 
other? He was then ordered to withdraw into 
the 


* 
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iche, i is 

Every one elſe, that had 9— 8 took. 
1 — oath without any ſcruple, except Fiſher, bi- 
ſhop of Rocheſter, who gave nearly the ſame an- 
| 2 which ſir Thomas More had —＋ Upon 

this. he-was called in again ; and * veg 4 

cellor obſerving, what a great number had taken 
the oath nere nobility, the biſhops, the 
lower houſe of parliament, and the clergy ; and 
how much the king would be o Ended. with him 
for being the firſt and almoſt the only man who had 
refuſed it, he made anſwer as before, That he 


f 


__ « judged. no man for having done it, but that he 


4 * could not take it pours or reaſons which might 
give more offence. perhaps than the refuſal,” and 
be which might be wy a * againſt law ʒ 
* nevertheleſs, if the king commanded it, he 
would put his reaſons into writing; which, if 
any man could anſwer to his ſatisfaction, he 
« would moſt willingly take the oath. “ 
The archbiſhop being very deſirous; becauſe of 
his great character and popularity, that he ſhould 
not go away without taking it, preſſed him with 
an argument which has been too often uſed in ſuch 
caſes. . Since you blame no other perſon,” ſays 
Cranmer to him, * for taking this oath, it appears 
« you are not perſuaded it is a ſin, and are only 
4 doubtful in the matter. ' You are certain, how- 
ever, of this, that you ought to obey the king 
and the law : and there being a certainty on the 
one hand, and only a doubt on the other, you 
&« are obliged therefore to do that about which you 
** re certain, notwithſtanding the doubts you may 
© be under.” 
When the archbiſhop was filenced with the plea 
of conſcience which fir Thomas urged in the moſt 
Vor. * F forcible 


A 
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forcible manner, che abbot of Weſtminſter took 
another method with him; telling him, who was a 
much wiſer and a much better man than himſelf, 
„That howſoever. the matter might appear to 
„ him, he might fee his conſcience was erronebus, 
ſince the great council of the realm was of ano- 
ther mind; and therefore he ought to change 
<< his conſcience. ” The knight replied, however, 
with great modeſty, * Thar if he ſtood fingle in 
his opinion againſt the parliament, he ſh 
have teaſon'to > hope his own underſtanding ; 
«© but he thought he had the whole council of - 
6, Chriſtendom oft his fide, to oppoſe to the great 
« council of England.” He offered, however, to 
ſwear to the ſucceſſion of the crown in the iſſue of 
the king's preſent marriage; becauſe he thought the 
parlament had a right to determine that matter. 
Mr. ſecretary Cromwell, who tenderly favoured 
him (to uſe his on expreſſion) and who knew the 
_ conſequence of this debate, when he perceived 
that ſir Thomas could not be prevailed on to take 
the oath as it was tendered, ſaw that his ruin would 
become inevitable; and in his great anxiety pro- 
teſted with an oath; That he had rather his only 
<« ſon ſhould have loſt his head; than that fir Tho- 
% mas More ſhowld have refuſed to fwear to the 
_ 86-fheceſion,”2” <7? 
The conference ending in this manner, he was 
un border to the cuſtody of the abbot of Welt- 
minſter for four days; during which the king and 
his council deliberated, what courſe it was beſt to 
take with him. The archbiltiop, ho wanted nei- 
ther ſenſe nor candour, and who faw the ill conſe- 
quences of contending with a man whoſe popu- 
larity was fo well eſtabliſned, and with whom he/ 
| knew ſeverity would be ineffectual, preſſed him 


extremely to accept the oath on the terms he offered 
— it. 


— 
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it. © For it would not only give a fair occaſion 
<« to ſatisfy queen Catharine and her daughter, 

< that they were not bound to inſiſt upon their 
<« pretenſions: but his great character,“ he ſaid, 

« would alſo go far in ſilencing the emperor, and 
e other foreign princes, as well as in quieting the 
** ſcrupulous conſciences of many diſſatisfied people 

ç at home.” Others added to this expedient, 

That he ſhould be ſworn not to reveal whether he 
had taken the oath or not, or what his ſentiments 
were of it: but in what manner ſoever theſe able 

| miniſters of the king might be willing to compro- 
miſe this diſpute, Henry himſelf was highly in- 
vejiſed, and would not liſten to their advice. 

I do not think it neceſſary to have recqurſe- to 
any clamour or importunity of, queen Anne to ex- 

_ aſperate the king againſt him; as ſome of the 
writers of his life have done. At the ſame time-rt 

cannot be poſitively affirmed that ſhe might not be 
ſo far offended with him for not aſſenting to her 
marriage, and for his perſecutions of the reformed, 
as to avail herſelf of the king's diſpleaſure, and to 

throw her weight into the ſcale. But it was no 
part of Henry's character to yield a point he 
had once inſiſted on, if he could poſſibly avoid it: 
and fo, whether the queen contributed to. irritate 
him or not, the oath was ordered to be adminiſtred 
to ſir Thomas More; and, on his refuſal, he was 
committed Fe to the Tower, and indicted on 
the ſtatute. 

Conſcious of his own loyalty and nabe to 
the government, the lieutenant of the Tower had 
no ſooner conveyed him to his apartment, than he 
called the ſervant appointed to attend him in his 

impriſonment, and ſwore him before the lieutenant, 
That if he ſhould hear or ſee him ſpeak or write 


* any thing, againſt the king, the council, or the 
#24. « ſtate 
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ſtate of the realm, he ſnould inform the lie- 


<. tenant, that it might be diſcovered.“ 
Though the ſeparation from Rome was ae in 


the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, as it has been ſaid; 


yet the king's ſupremacy not being ſettled to his 


latisfaction, he called another parliament 12 _ 


* 


"reign. 


November following; in which an act was n 

to confirm the title, which the clergy had already 
given, of Supreme Head of the Church; and to 
add thereto a power of viſiting and amending all 


errors and hereſies, which were to be reformed! in 


the ſpiritual juriſdictio n. 55 
By another act, the form of an maſt contrritng 


he ſucceſſion was preſcribed, and all the people 


were obliged to take it, under the penalty con- 
tained in the former act. This oath in the new 
form was ſent to ſir Thomas More, to be taken 


when he was in the Tower: upon which he told 
his daughter Roper, who was permitted to viſit 
him, That they who had committed him thither 


46 for refuſing this oath not agreeable to the ſta- 
s tute, were not able by their on law to juſtify 
„ his impriſonment: and ſurely, 


he ſaid, it was a 
« great pity, that any Chriſtian prince ſhould be 
*. ſo-ſhamefully abuſed with flattery by a Hexible 
council ready to follow his inclinations“ 


25 


At the cloſe of this ſeſſion, the king ſent a ge- 


aged pardon to be paſſed in parhament, with the 
exceptions ordinary in ſuch caſes. But it did not 
content him that fir Thomas More ſhould be ex- 
cluded by a general clauſe from this act of grace: 
there was a particular act to attaint him of a miſ- 
Priſion of treaſon; the king's grants, not worth 
the naming, were ſet aſide in it, and he was invi- 
diouſly charged with ingratitude towards his ſove- 
Severe and revengeful as this treatment 


was, ſome thought 1 it neceſſary i in ſuch an import- 
1 es 


*. 


FO 


ant criſis ; leſt an indulgence, to him -who, had ſo 
great an authority among the people, might en- 
courage others to be refractory by his example, 
and corrupt their affections towards his majeſty. 
Indeed, f we ſuppoſe him to have been diſaffected 
himſelf, and to have uſed every opportunity of, 
ſowing ſedition among others, this treatment would 
hand e juſt. But he was not wanting in zeal 
and loyalty for the king; he was even willing 
take the oath to the ſucceſſion, though he did not 
approve of the ſecond marriage; and his treaſon 
conſiſted only in a point of conſcience. Allowing 
however that this — was juſt, it will be very 
hard to prove that it was not impolitic. If his re- 
putation was high, and his credit remarkably great 
among the people before, the proſecuting him 
thus to death for a mere opinion, (and an opinion 
which the king himſelf and all the ſubjects of Eng- 
land had till then embraced) was the ready way to 
raiſe them higher. The Engliſh are naturally hu - 
mane, and they are therefore not only inclined to 
pity thoſe who ſuffer, even where the cauſe of ſuf- 
fering may be juſt, but alſo to think well of their 
conſciences, if not of their opinions, when they 
"= men determined to endure all. extremities for 
It is unneceſlary to give a particular detail of all 
the little circumſtances whilſt he remained a pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, which ſhew the patience and 
greatneſs of mind of this extraordinary man. They 
are many and. various: let one converſation there- 
fore with his lady, who had leave to viſit him after 
he had been ſome months impriſoned, ſuffice for 


the preſent. . 


not ſo good a heart, ſhe rentonftrated with much 
petulance, That he who had been always re- 
Ro = PF 4 _ © puted 


As ſhe had not his magnagjmity, and probably 
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* puted fo wiſe a man, ſhould now ſo play the 
* Fool as to be content to be ſhut up in a cloſe 
« filthy priſon with rats and mice; when he might 
* enjoy his liberty and the king's favour, if he 
& would but do as all the biſhops and other learned 
*© men had done: and as he had a good houſe to 
c live in, his library, his gallery, his garden, his 
& orchard, and all other neceſſaries handſome 


„ about him, where he might enjoy himſelf with 


« his wife and children, ſhe, could not conceive 
„hat he meant by tarrying ſo quietly in this 
« impriſonment.” _ . | 
This was the language of the lady More to her 
huſband, while he was ſmarting under a bill of at- 
tainder in the Tower; and it is the language of 
a perſon devoted to the world, without any regard 
to conſcience and morality. But his way of think- 


ing was very different. He had added the Chriſtian 


fo much to the philoſopher, that at the ſame time 
that he looked on all things below with a ſupreme 


contempt, he had-ſet his affetion on the things 


above, and ſeemed fervently to deſire a tranſlation 
to them. He heard her therefore very patiently; 
and aſked her in his facetious manner, Whether 
* that houſe was not as nigh to heaven as his 


 * own;” which ſhe reſented. He then affured 
her Wy ſeriouſly, © That he ſaw no great cauſe 
for ſo much joy in his houſe and the things 


about it; which would fo ſoon forget its maſter, 
that if he were under ground bur ſeven years and 
< came to it again, he ſhould find thoſe in it who 
* would bid him be gone, and rell him it was 


none of his. Beſides, his ſtay in it was fo un- 


« certain, that as he would be but a bad mer- 
«© chant, who would put himſelf in danger to loſe 
<< eternity for a thouſand years, fo how much 
more if he was not ſure to enjoy it one day to 
2 | „ * 


| n 


meaſures, 
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nan end.” Theſe are the ſentiments of a mind 
raiſed above the feelings of ſenſe; and, which was 
no otherwiſe attached to this world, than as to a. 
ſtate. of pilgrimage to a better.. 
Abaut the ſame time that his lady ads this 
fruitleſs attempt, in order to perſuade him to com- 
ply with the late ſtatute, his majeſty ſent a com- 
mittee of the eee, to engage him to ac- 
knowledg ng's ſupremacy, or elſe openly 
to deny it. But they could not bring him to do 
either. He was not willing to aggravate his ma- 
jeſtyꝰs diſpleaſure by the arguments he ſhould pro- 
duce againſt this new doctrine; and he could not 
bring himſelf to ow.n what in his conſcience 
he diſbelieved. He contented himſelf therefore 
with this anſwer, That the ſtatute was like a 
ce two-edged ſword; if he ſpoke againſt it, he 
ſhould procure the death of his body, and if he 
<« conſented to it he ſhould ne 05 en of - 
86 his foul? ©: | 
In ſome ſhort time after, che ſame committee f 
lords were ſent again by the king to try if they 
could prevail upon 5 him to change his mind: but 
he adhered ſteadily: to the — which he had 
made before; from which he would not deviate in 
any reſpect. The king finding by theſe attempts, 
that nothin could move him to comply with his 
Rich, whom he had juſt made his 
ſollicitor-general, ſir R. Southwell, and Palmer, 
an under-fecretary, to take away all his books, 
and his pen, ink, and paper; that he might not 
write any thing Nee a API be of ſecond 
marriage. 

Whilſt che two laſt were employed i in executing 
their commiſſion, the ſolicitor, pretending a great 
friendſhip for him, began a converſation on the 
ſubjeet of his 3 and, as he knew that 

4 | fir 
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fir Thomas was A wiſt and learned man, and well 
ſkilled in the law, he deſired to put the caſe to 
him, Whether, if an act of ran was . paſſed 
to make Rich the king, he would not on him to 
be ſo? To this fir Thomas replying in the affirma- 
tive, the ſollicitor then aſked him further, Whe. 
ther if an act of p 


arliament ſhould create him 


fir Thomas would not acknowledge him to be the 


ope? As an anſwer to his firſt caſe, fir Thomas 
told him, That the parliament might i inter- 
“ meddle without any impropriety in the ſtate f 
< temporal princes: but, to his ſecond, he would 


„ put another caſe himſelf ;- Whether, if an act 
% of parliament ſhould paſs, ordaining, that God 


sc ſhould not be God, Mr. Rich would own that | 


„he ſhould not?“ The ſollicitor replied, that 


he ſhoyld not, as no parlament could make 


ſuch a law; and e further was ſaid: upon 
that ſubject. 
Whether Rich, who had bl ha jupp pemuted 


to his office, was ſent on purpoſe by the king to 


entangle ſir Thomas More in a diſpute upon this 


topick; and, if nothing could be drawn from it 


fairly to his prejudice, to take occaſion from thence 
to accuſe him wrongfully, we are not told by any 


hiſtorian: neither can it be proved that there 4 
any ſuch deſign. It is certain, however, that both 


i 


8 5 king and his ſollicitor may be ſuſpected of it 


withott any uncharitableneſs, or without refining 
too much upon a lain matter of fact: we ſhall be 
acquitted of the one by their characters, and the 


ſequel will contributæ ta juſtify the other. Sir Tho- 


mas More had been now a priſoner in the Tower 
year. The king had tried every expe- 


above a 


dient he ao think of to Rete his approbation 
of his divorce and ſecond: marriage; that he might 


. wel: himſelf of the Wr af a man ſo TP 
4 | for 
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for his wiſdom, learning, and religion: but he had 
tried every expedient in vain. Sir Thomas had 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the queen in the buſineſs of 
the divorce upon a principle of conſcience, and 
therefore he had always withſtood the king upon 
that point, with a firmneſs becoming his charac- 
ter. The affair of the ſupremacy was no leſs a 
matter of conſcience to him than the other; but, 
as the ſtatute which enacted it had made it treaſon 
to write or ſpeak againſt it, he obſerved a ſilence in 
this reſpect conformable to the law, which was 
what he could do; but he refuſed to acknowledge 
it with an oath, in obedience to the ſtatute, which 
was what he could not do with a quiet conſcience. 
Wherefore the king, being now determined to 
get rid of a man who had given him ſo much trou- 
and of whoſe virtues and popularity he ſtood in 
awe, gave orders that fir Thomas More ſhould: be 
brought to his trial. So long an impriſonment 
having much impaired his ſtrength, when he was 
carried from the Tower to Weſtminſter-Hall, he 
went leaning on his ſtaff from the water - ſide: and, 
though his countenance had the marks of weak - 
neſs and infirmity impreſſed upon it, yet it had the 
fame air of chearfulneſs which always fate up- 
on it, in the days of his proſperity. He was 
tried by the lord- chancellor, and a committee 
of the lords, with ſome of the judges, at 
the bar of the King's-Bench : and being arraign- 
ed, he told his judges, That he would have 
„ abidden in law, and demurred upon the indict- 
ment, but that he ſhould thereby have been 
driven to confeſs of himſelf, that he had denied 
* theking's ſupremacy ; which he proteſted he ne- 
* yer did: wherefore, reſerving to himſelf to take 
** advantage of the body of the matter after verdict 
Wor | N to 
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* to avoid that indictment, he pleaded Not 
Guilty; adding, That, if thoſe odious terms, 
<« maliciouſly, traiterouſly, and diabolically, were 
' &. taken out of it, he ſaw nothing in the indict- 
«© ment that ſhould Juſtly charge: Km with au 
c treaſon.” . 

When the attorney general had gone through | 
the charge againſt him, in the indictment, in the 
moſt virulent manner, the lord-chancellor ſaid to 
him, in which he was ſeconded by-the duke of 
Norfolk; © You ſee now, how grieyouſly you 
have offended his majeſty: nevertheleſs, he is 
« {© merciful, that, if you will but leave your 
s obſtinacy, and change your op 
«© you may yet obtain pardon o his e biehnefs the 
« -what is paſt;” To this he 1 with great 
reſolution, That he had much cauſe to thank 
* theſe noble lords for this curteſy, but he be- 
<* ſought Almighty God, that, through his grace, 
es he might continue in the mind he was then in 
* unto dea h.“ After this, he was permitted to ſay 
what he could for himſelf, in anſwer to the indict- 
ment, and the harangue made upon it by the at- 
torney-general : and he as follows: 
When] think how long my accuſation is, and 
e what heinous .crimes are laid to my charge, I 
* am ftruck with fear, leſt my wit and memory, 
„(both which are decayed, together with the 
< health of my body, through along impediment 
** contracted by my impriſonment) be not now 
* able to anſwer theſe things on the ſudden, as I 
sought, and otherwiſe could.“ A chair was 
then brought for him into court to ſit down upon, 

in conſideration of his weakneſs, and the great 
rank he had held; and, having accepted of this 
5 favour, he proceeded thus: Ahere are four mY 
| I cipal 
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« ejpal heads, if I am not deceived, of this my 
< indictment, every one of which, God willing, 1 
& propoſe to anſwer in order. Fo the firſt that is 
< objected againſt me, That I have been an enemy 
* out of ſtubbornneſs of mind to the king's ſecond 
* marriage, I confeſs that I always told his maje 
“my opinion in it as my conſcience diftated to me; 
„ which I neither ever would, or ought to have 
& concealed. But, I am fo far from thinking my- 
« ſelf guilry of high treaſon upon this account, 
c that, on the contrary, I being demanded my 
* opinion by ſo great a prince; in a matter of ſuch 
* importance, whereupon the quietneſs of a king- 
4 dom dependeth, if I ſhould have baſely flattered 
**. him againſt my own conſcience, and not uttered 
e the truth as J thought, then I ſhould worthily 
“ have been accounted a wicked ſubject, and a 
„ perfidious traitor to God. Herein, however, 
„if I had offended the king, if it can be an of- 
Aſence to tell one's mind plainly when our prince 
* aſketh us, I ſuppoſe I have been already pu- 
“ niſhed enough for this fault with moſt grievous 
* afflictions, with the loſs of all my goods, and with 
< perpetual imprifonment ; having been ſhut up 
already almoſt theſe fifteen moriths. = 
My ſecond accuſation is, that I have tranſ- 
t oreſſed the ſtatute in the laſt parliament; that 
* 15 to ſay, being a priſoner, and twice examined 
* by the lords of the council, I would not dif- 
cloſe unto them my opinion, out of a malig- 
e nant, perfidious, obſtinate, and traiterous mind, 
* whether the king was ſupreme head of the 
* church or no; but anſwered them, that this 
te law belonged not unto me, whether it were juſt 
* or unjuſt, becauſe I did not enjoy any benefit 
* from the church: yet I then proteſted that I 
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86 has never ſaid or fone any thing againſt it, nei- 
* ther can any one word or action of mine be pro- 
t qduiced to make me culpable: yea, this I confeſs 
« was then my ſpeech; unto, their honours, that 
e hereafter I would think of nothing elſe but of 
the bitter paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour, and of 
- << my paſſage out of this. miſerable world. I wil | 
« no harm to any, and, if this will pot keen 
e alive, I deſire —— to live. By all which I — 
that I could not tranſgreſs any law, or incur any 
ce crime of treaſon: for neither this ſtatute, nor 
« any law in the world, can puniſh a man for hold- 
ing his peace; they only can puniſh either 
* words or deeds, God alone hr __ of our 
5 ſecret thoughts.” 
. He was here interrupted by. the „ 
ral, who ſaid, That, though they had not any 
7: word or deed of his. to object againſt, him, 
F Were they had his filence, which is an evideat 
77 lign, of a malicious mind: becauſe no dutif 
I ſubject, being aſked this queſtion lawfully, 
te refuſe to anſwer.” _ 
To this fir Thomas replied; « My filence, is no 
« ſign of any malicious mind, which the king him- 
a gelt may know by many of my dealings; neither 
her $96 it convict any man of breach of your law. 
For, it is a maxim among civilians and canoniſts, 
« He that keepeth ſilence, ſeemeth to conſent. 
As for what you ſay, that no good ſubject will 
K refuſe ta anſwer directly, I think it, 5 the 
duty of a good ſubject, except he be ſuch a ſub- 
* ject as will be an evil Chriſtian, rather to obey 
God than man, and to have more care of offend- 
* ing his conſcience. than of any other matter 
« in the world; eſpecially if his conſcience 
* procure neither heavy ſcandal, nor ſedition to 
his prince or country, as mine hath not done: 
: ec for 
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be for I here ꝓroteſt unfeignedly, 1 that Tr never re- 

t vealed it to any man living. IH 

Tr I] come now tothe, 1 —— ial ge If 
2 6 ben In 
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« and acquaintance : one; of them was in 7 — 
“ to his, whereby he deſired to know how I had 
anſwered in my examinations to this oath of 
ho ſupremacy; ; touching which, this only I wrote 
<* unto him again, That I had already ſettl ed my 
< conſcience, let him ſettle his to his own good 
* liking ; and no other 7 I gave him, God 
js my witneſs, as God, I hope, ſhall fave my 
ſoul: — and this, I ruſt, is no breach of ein 
LY ED 

„ obj ected crime is, that being exa- 
& minedin the 7. ower, I did ſay, that this law was 
„like a two-edged ſword ; "Dr. in conſenting 
e thereto, I ſhould endanger my ſoul, and, in 
“ refuſing it, I ſhould loſe my life. From which 
* anſwer, . becauſe biſhop Fiſher made the like, it 
<« js evidently gathered, as you fay, that we both 
ce conſpired together. To this I reply, that my 
<< anſwer there was but conditional: if there be 
« danger in both, either to allow or diſallow 
this ſtatute, and therefore like a wg 
« {word 


from any conſpiracy of ours, but 
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* ſword, it ſeemeth a hard thing that it ſhould be 
ec offered to me, who have never hitherto contra- 
c dicted it either in word or deed.” Theſe were my 
« words; what the biſhop anſwered] know not. But, 
« if his anſwer were like mine, it Ret eeded not 

rom the like- 
ec neſs of our wits and learning. To conclude, I 
e unfeignedly avouch that I never ſpoke a word 
« againſt this law to any living man; although | 
40 + wry his majeſty ard been told to the con- 
* 

Joa juſtification ſo full ſo appr” and wo: 
ſwerable as this, the attorney-general had no rep 
to make. But the word Malice being in the 2 
of almoſt all the court, they proceeded to examine 

the witneſſes, in order to prove his treaſon to the 
jury. Mr. Rich the ſollicitor- general, being called 
and ſworn, depoſed that when he was ſent to fetch 
away the books of ſir Thomas More from the 
Tower, at the end of a converſation with him upon 
the king's ſupremacy, (which has been already re- 
lated) on Mr. Rich's owning to a caſe put by him, 
That no parliament could make a law that God 
ſhould not be God, fir Thomrs replied, No more 
could the parliement make the king fupreme head 
of the church. 

When the ſollicitor-general had given this evi- 
dence to the court on oath, the priſoner, under a 
great ſurprize at the malice and falſhood of it, 
ſaid, „If I was a man, my lords, that did not re- 
5 gard an oath, I needed not, at this time, and 
in this place, as it is well known to ye all, ſtand 
as an accuſed perſon: and, if this oath, Mr. Rich, 


which you have taken be true, then I pray, - 


that! may never fee God in the face, which I 
« would not fay, were i otherwiſe, 1 to gain the 
HERS whole world. "e 


Haring 


« 
* 


Having next related the whole diſcourſe, with 
him in the Tower, as it really. was, he then pro- 
ceeded to invalidate the teſtimony of the ſollicitor, 
and to ſhew the court and thejury how improbable 
it was that it ſhould be true. In good faith, 
« ſays he, Mr. Rich, I am more ſorry for your 
* perjury, than my own peril: and know, that 
„ neither J, nor any man elſe, to my know- 
<« ledge, ever took you to be a man of ſuch credit, 
« as that I, or any other, would vouchſafe to com- 

* municate with you in any matter of importance. 
4 You know that I have been acquainted with 
« your manner of life and converſation a long 
&« ſpace, even from your youth unto this time: 
for we dwelt long together in one pariſh, 
% wherein yourſelf can well tell (I am ſorry you 
e compel me to ſpeak it) you was always eſteemed 
« very light of your tongue, a great dicer and 
“ gameſter, and not of any commendable fame, 
either there, or at your houſe at the temple, 

„ where hath been your bringing up. 3. od 
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„ Can it therefore ſeem likely to your honour- 
able lordſhips, that in ſo weighty a cauſe I ſhould 
*« ſo unadviſedly overſhoot myſelf, as to truſt 
„ Mr. Rich, a man always reputed of me for one 
of ſo little truth and honeſty ? So far above my 
< ſovereign lord the ng, to whom I am ſo deeply 
<« indebted for his manifold favours, or any of his 
© noble and grave counſellors, that I would declare 
only to Mr. Rich the ſecrets of my conſcience 
* touching the king's ſupremacy (the ſpecial point 
and only mark ſo long ſought for at my hands) 
which 1 never did, nor ever would reveal, after 
„(the ſtatute once made, either to the king's high- 
* neſs, or to any of his noble councellors; as it is 
well known to your honours, who have been 
« ſent for no other purpoſe at ſeveral times from 
| & his 
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e his majeſty to me in, the Tower. I refer it 


* therefore to your judgments, my lords, whether 


te this can ſeem a thing credible to any. of you.” 


2 «* But if I had done as Mr. Rich hath ſworn, ” 
et ſeeing it was ſpoken. but in familiar ſecret talk, 


« affirming nothing, but only putting of caſes 


ce without any unpleaſipg circumſtances, it cannot 
e juſtly be taken maliciouſly; and where there 
& is no malice there can be no offence. Beſides 
e this, my lords, I cannot think that ſo. many 
t 


* 


A 


« learned men, as were in the parliament. aſſem- 
« bled at the making of that law, ever meant to 


* have any man puniſhed by death in whom there 
* could be found ng malice, taking Malitia for 


« Malevolentia: for if Malitia be taken in a ge- 
<« neral ſignification for any fin, no man is there 
e that can excuſe himſelf. thereof :, becauſe, if we 
s 


— 


« and ſe man) worſhipful, virtuous, and well: 


ay that we have nofin; we deceive ourſelves and 
„ the tfuth is not in us. Wherafore this word 


6 Maliciouſly is only material in this ſtatute; as 
0 


the word 


e and put his adverſary out forcibly, it is no of- 


«* fence; but, if he enter forcibly, he ſhall be 


& puniſhed by that ſtatute. Beſides this, the un- 
4 


* 


1 8 lar good lord and gracious ſovereign ; 
** ſay, who hath fo dearly loved and truſted me, 
f | 


« wards me, who hath been ſo many ways mw ſin- 


* 


even from my firſt coming into his royal ſer- 
* vice, vouchſafing to grace me with the honour 
of being one of his privy-council, and hath 
* moſt liberally advanced me to offices of great 
© credit and worſhip, finally with. the chief dig- 
“ nity of his majeſty's high-chancellor, the like 

| = "3 Ol e whereot 


the word forcible is in the ſtatute of Forcible 
Entry; for in that caſe, if any enter peaceably, 


ſpeakable goodneſs. of the king's highneſs to- 
1 
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forte, which next his royal perſon is the higheſt 
44 office! of this noble realm, ſo far above my 
« merits and qualities, knowing and exalting 
“me, of his incomparable benignity, by the ſpace 


e ſuit, to give me licence to beſtow the reſidue of 
my life for the better proviſion off my ſoul in the 
< ſervice of God, to diſcharge and diſburden me 


* ftfil heaped honours more and more upon me: 
Zall this his highneſs's goodneſs, ſo liberally ex- 
< tended to me, were in my mind matter ſuffi- 
< cient to convict: this ſlanderous accuſation, ſo 
_ wrongfully by this man ſurmiſed and urged 
c againſt me; hich I commit to your lordſhip's 


* likely to be true or no.“ 
The ſollicitor-general, ſeeing himfalf fo 3 


teſtimony ſo much ſhaken, deſired, as ſir R. South- 
well and Mr. Palmer were in the chamber with 
them when this converſation paſſed between him 
and the priſoner, that they might be called to 
give evidence of what: they heard. Mr. Palmer 


by was ſo buſy in truſſing up the books into a ſack, 
< that he took: no notice of their diſcourſe.” Sir 
R. Southwell being likewiſe called, declared upon 
his oath, ** That as he had no other commiſſion 
than what related to the books and writings, 
<. he gave no attention to what paſſed in conver- 
_ © "ſation between the priſoner and Mr. Rich.“ 
Thus the evidence not being confirmed 'by any 


= — he never did to any temporal man be- 


< of theſe twenty years and more, ſhewing his 
« continual favour towards me; and now at laſt it 
hath pleaſed his highneſs, at mine on humble 


* in that weighty dignity, before which he had 


« honourable conſideration, whether this oath. be 


handled in this. defence, and the credit of his 


peared, and being ſworn, depoſed, That he 


other witneſs, and reſting * upon the credit 
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to be given to the ſollicitor-general, fir Thomas 
alledged many other proofs in his own defence; 
which, by ſhewing his innocence, confuted the 
teſtimony of the ſollicitor r. 
The reader, who has attended to this impartial ” 
Abſtract of the trial, and who conſiders the cha- i 
apprehended, acquit fir Thomas More of the in- 
dictment, without any heſitation.” But, unhap- 
pily for him, he lived in the days of Henry VIII. 
whoſe will was a law to judges as well as juries: 
and, notwithſtanding his innocence was fo clearly 
pointed out, and the evidence againſt him fo ill 
ſupported, or rather proved ſo evidently to be 
falfe, yet the jury, to their eternal reproach, found 
him guilty. They had no ſooner brought in their 
verdict, than the lord- chancellor Audley, as the 
mouth of the court, began immediately to pro- 
hotnce the ſermeencse. t. 
This man, who had ſucceęded fir Thomas More 
in the great-ſeal, and had neither his parts, his 
learning, nor his virtues, was in ſuck haſte to ſhew 
his ſervility and blind obedience to the king, that 
he did not attend to the dictates of compaſſion or 
humanity; nay, he did not attend to the common 
duties of his office, and ſeemed to be much fitter 
for an executioner than a judge. The priſoner, 
however, ſtopped him ſhort with this modeſt re- 
buke: My lord, when I was towards the law, 
« the manner in ſuch cafes was, to aſk the pri- 
* ſoner, before ſentence, whether he could give 
any reaſon why judgment fhould not proceed 
< apainſt him.“ The chancellor had the grace 
to Ray his ſentence upon this, and aſked fir 
Thomas, what he was able to fay, that it ſhould 


iy, 
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Ik a jury could not be moved by what he had 
ſaid in defending himſelf againſt the charge in this 
indictment, there could be little hope that his 
judges would be influenced to wave their ſentence 
on this verdict, by what he ſhould ſay againſt the 
matter of the indictment itſelf. However, to 
give his cauſe all the ſtrength it had (and 9 7 
portion as it cleared himſelf, throw a load of in- 
famy upon thoſe who were concerned in his pro- 
ſecution) the priſoner had this to ſay in arreſt of 
judgment. Foraſmuch, my lords, as this in- 
% dictment is grounded upon an act of parlia- 
c ment directly repugnant to the laws of God and 
e his holy church, (the ſupreme government of 
« which, or of any part thereof, no temporal 
* perſon may by any law preſume to take upon 
* him, as rightfully belonging to the ſee of Rome) 
it is therefore, in law, among catholic Chriſ- 
tians, inſufficient to charge any Chriſtian man 
to obey. For this realm alone, being but one 
member, and a ſmall part of the church, might 
not make a particular law diſagreeing with the 
* general law of the univerſal catholic church; 
no more than the city of London, being but 
one poor member in reſpect of the whole realm, 
might make a law againſt an act of parliament 
to bind the kingdom. Beſides, this law was 
contrary to the laws and ſtatutes of the land yet 
unrepealed, as you may evidently perceive in 
Magna Charta; and alſo contrary to that ſacred 
oath,. which the king's highneſs himſelf, and 
© every other Chriſtian prince, with great ſolem- 
nity, receive always at their coronation.” In. 
concluſion he ſaid, That no more might this 
kingdom refuſe obedience to the ſee of Rome, 

* than might the child to his natural father,” 
G 2 The 


2 
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reflection upon all the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, obſerved, ** That as all the biſhops, uni“ 


much wondered at that he alone thoult ſtick at 
<« jt ſo ſtiffly, and argue there agalnſt it with ſo 
much vehemence.” The'priſoner's anſwer was: 


«are ſo material, as your lordſhip ſeemeth to make 


« ſhould make any' change in my conſcience? for 
* do not doubt, but of the plearnal and virtusus 
< men that are yet alive, (ſpeak not only of this 
© realm, but of all Chriſtendom) there are ten to 
<:one that are of my mind in tliis matter. Hut 
if J ſhould ſpeak of thoſe learned doctors and 
virtuous fathers who are already dead, of whom 
many now are ſaints in heaven, I am ſure that 


6 lived, thought 1 in this caſe as I think now: and 


©, to conform my conſcience to the council of one 
e fealm, againſt the general conſent of all Chriſt- 
<:endom.” “ 

After this, he Pech to take more excep- 
tions in law in order to avoid the indictment: and 
whether theſe were too ſtrong to be anſwered; 
or whether the chancellor began at this time to 
feel ſome little compunction; or, whether he had 


took the condemnation of the priſoner entirely up- 
on himſelf; he turned to the lord- chief. juſtice, and 
aſked him his opinion openly before the court, as 
to the validity of the indictment, notwithſtanding 


I 1 | | the 


The lord- chancellor, taking this to be a ſevere 


this: If the number of 'biſhops'and' univerſities 
«jt, then do I, my lord; ſee little cauſeWhy that. 


< there are far more, who, all the time they 


<5, therefore, my lord, I eſteem myſelf not bound 


reaſon to be afraid of the popular clamour, if he 


| thy. — of the Priſoner. The anſwer of 


e yerfities, and beſt learned men of this realm, Ul 
had agreed to the king's ſupremacy, it Was 


* 
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he chief. juſtice, whoſe name was Fitz: James, is 


ſomewhat remarkable: My lords all, by St. Gil- 
« lian, I muſt needs confeſs, that if the act of par- 


4e liament be not unlawful, then in my conſcience 

.« the indictment is not inſufficient.” Upon this 
equivocal expreſſion, the lord-chancellor ſaid to the 
reſt, © Lo, my lords; lo, you hear what my lord- 
» chief. juſtice faith ;” and, without waiting for any 
reply, proceeded to paſs ſentence on ſir Thomas 
More 1 in the following words: 

That he ſhould be carried back to the Tower 
of London by the help of the ſheriff, and from 
„ thence drawn on a hurdle through the city to 

<« Tyburn, there, to be hanged till he be half 
dead; after that” cut down yet alive, his privy 

* arts cut off, his belly ripped, his bowels burnt, 

is four quarters ſet up over four gates of che 
city, and his head upon London- bridge. 


This ſhocking ſentence being pronounced, and 


the court having told him, that if he had any 
thing further to alledge in his juſtification, they 
were very willing to hear it, this affecting ſcene of 
cruelty, which had filled the eyes of many with 
tears, and their hearts with horror, was cloſed with 
an anſa er from the priſoner, which reflects an ho- 
nour upon his memory, that the moſt celebrated 
names of antiquity can hardly claim. 

I have nothing to ſay, my lords, but that like 
* as the bleſſed apoſtle St. Paul was preſent, and 


« conſented to the death of Stephen, and kept their 


clothes who ſtoned him to death, and yet be 
they now both twain holy ſaints in heaven, and 
* ſhall continue there friends for ever; fo I verily 
e truſt, and ſhall therefore right heartily pray, that 
« though your lordſhips have now been judges on 
earth to my condemnation, we may yet hereafter 
all meet together in heaven to our everlaiting 
| 4 - & ſalvation : 
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4 falvation: and fo I pray God preſerve you all, 
{26 and eſpecially my ſovereign lord the king, and 
„ ſend him faithful counſellors. —_ 51 46 

Having taken his leave of the court in this ſo- 
lemn manner, he was conducted from the bar to 
the Tower, with the axe carried before him in the 
uſual manner after condemnation : and when he 
came to the Tower-wharf, his favourite daughter, 
Mrs. Roper, thinking this would be the laſt op- 
portunity ſhe ſhould ever have, was waiting there 
-to ſee him. As ſoon as he appeared, ſhe burſt 
through the throng and guard which ſurrounded 
him; and having received his blefling upon her 
knees, ſhe embraced him eagerly before them all; 
and, amidſt a flood of tears, and a thouſand kiſſes 
of tenderneſs and affection, her heart being ready 
to break with grief, the only words that ſhe could 
utter were, My father, oh my father!” If any 
thing could have ſhaken his fortitude, it muſt .be 
this. But he only took her up in his arms, and - 
told her, © that whatſoever he ſhould ſuffer, though 
© he was innocent, yet it was not without the will 
* of God, to whoſe bleſſed pleaſure ſhe ſhould con- 
form her own will; that ſhe knew well enough 
<« all the ſecrets of his heart, and that ſhe muſt be 
<« patient for her loſs.” Upon this ſhe parted from 
him ; but ſcarce was ſhe turned afide, before her 
paſſion of grief and love became irreſiſtible ; and 
me again ſuddenly burſt through the croud, ran 
eagerly upon him a ſecond time, took him round 
the neck, and hung upon him with her embraces, 
ready to die with ſorrow. This was rather too 
much for man to bear; and, though he did not 
ſpeak a word, yet the tears flowed down his 
cheeks in great abundance; till ſhe took her laſt 
kiſs, and left him. In this tender moment his 
heart may be ſaid to fail him; and it was a _ 
7 WHIC! 
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which did him honour, Here was a favourite 
daughter of very extraordinary accompliſhments, 
and modeſt by nature and education; who, with- 
out care of her perſon, or any conſideration of her 
ſex, moved by the deepeſt ſorrow, and moſt tender 
affection for him, ſurmounted every obſtacle of 
fear, of danger, and of difficulty, to ſee him; 
who, when ſhe had ſeen him, and taken her leave 
of him in the moſt paſſionate and diſtracting ſitua- 
tion, ſhook off all the regards of modeſty and 
peril a ſecond time, and pouring out her ſoul into 
his boſom, could not be ſeparated from him without 
force. It was impoſſible for humanity to be more 
unmoved at ſuch a ſcene than only to ſhed filent 
tears: the ſenſations of his heart muſt have been 
exquiſite, how much ſoever his fortitude enabled 
him to ſuppreſs them, when he heard himſelf ad- 
dreſſed with that pathetic eloquence which de- 
ſcribed all her agony at once, My father, oh my 
„ father!” If a few ſilent tears in this ſcene of 
_ diſtreſs, owing to the tenderneſs of nature in a 
parent's breaſt, were all the ſigns of dejection or 
diſpiritedneſs which fir Thomas More ſhewed at a 
fate which was ſo deplorable, and yet ſo unmerited 
(and ĩt is certain that theſe were all, from the time 
of his commitment to the laſt minute of his life) 
then he inſtructed the world, as well by this circum- 
ſtance of his leaving it, as by the whole courſe of 
his life in it. | 
After he had lain a few days under the ſentence 
of death, preparing his mind by prayer and medi- 
tation for the ſtroke which was to follow, one of 
the creatures of the king made him a viſit; and 
we may ſuppoſe, I think, with the king's conſent, 
if not by his ſpecial order. Be this, however, as 
it will, the whole intent of the viſit beings per- 
. 64 Jeſty's 
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jeſty's will, and to change his mind, ſir Thomas, 
wearied at laſt with his nonſenſe and importunity, 
in order to get rid of him, told him, That he 
had changed it.“ No ſooner had he ſaid this, than 
the courtier left him; and, pluming himſelf upon 
the merit he ſhould have with the king, in bring- 
ing ſir Thomas More to the point which his ma- 
jeſty wiſhed, and which ſo many others had tried 
in vain, he went in great haſte and joy to inform 
the king. 2 1} e . Ki foes Sunn. 
The king, however, was not without apprehen- 
ſions, that he had made a miſtake in the meaning 
of ſir Thomas; and therefore ordered him to re- 
turn immediately to the Tower, to know in what 
particulars the priſoner had changed his mind. 
When he came there, he had the mortification 
not only to be rebuked for his impertinent offici- 
- ouſneſs in telling his majeſty every word that fir 
Thomas had ſaid even in jeſt, but alſo to learn that 
he had changed his mind no otherwiſe than this; 
That whereas he had intended to be ſhaved, 
that he might appear to the people as he was 
vont to do before his impriſonment, he was now | 
* fully reſolved that his beard ſhould ſhare the ſame 
fate with his head.” If this was a matter of 
confuſion to the officious courtier, who had been 
-weak enough to imagine that he could ſhake the 
reſolution of ſir Thomas More, it was not leſs a 
matter of diſappointment and vexation to the 
"tyrant, that his cruelty ſhould be baffled by the 
contempt with which the priſoner treated it. In 
conſideration, however, that he had borne the 
higheſt office in the kingdom, his ſentence of be- 
ing drawn, hanged, and quartered, - was by. the 
king's pardon changed into beheading : and when 
he was informed of it, he ſaid, with his uſual 
mirth, Gad forbid the king ſhould uſe any _ 
© 1759] * * . 
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ce ſuch mercy to any of my friends; and God 
« bleſs my poſterity from ſuch pardons.” © 
The day before his execution,” he wrote a letter 
to his daughter Roper with a coal, (the uſe of pen 

and ink being ſtill denied him) in which he ex- 
preſſed a great affection for all his children, and a 

grateful ſenſe of her filial piety and tenderneſs when 
Te took her leave of him in the ſtreet. But, he 
was ſo far from ſhewing any reluctance at leaving 
the world, that he expreſſed a great deſire he might 
ſufter the next day; and, not caring that the ſeve- 

rity which he exerciſed towards himſelf ſhould be 
publicly known, he ſent his whip and his ſhirt of 
hair with a letter to his daughter, who was the 
only one of his family who was privy to this cir- 
cumſtance of his ſuperſtition. 

If the reader thinks that ſuch anſterity;: under 
the notion of religion, derogates much from the 
good ſenſe which has always been attributed to fir 
Thomas More, let him recollect the times in 
which he lived, immediately after the revival of 


letters, when ignorance of ſcripture, and bigotry 


to the catholic church, had overſpread the World. 
As a further argument in his favour, it ſnould be 
conſidered, that he did not inflict this penance up- 
on himſelf, with the abſurd view of compenſating 
by it for wilful vices. His whole life was uniform; ; 
and, as his intentions in it were juſtifiable, we muſt 
excuſe the ſimplicity of the means which he com- 
plied with in conformity to his religion. He had 
other ſentiments himſelf upon this head in his 
younger days, when he wrote his Hiſtory of Utopia: 
and upon what conſiderations he thought thus ſu- 
_ perſtitiouſly afterwards, we are no where told. 

On the day after he wrote this letter, the 5th of 
July, 1535, fir Thomas Pope, his intimate friend, 
came to him from the king very early in the morn- 
ing, to acquaint hum that he ſhould be executed 
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that day at nine o'clock; and therefore, that he 
muſt immediately prepare himſelf, for death. If 


bis majeſty intended to ſhock or affright him by 


this ſhort warning, he loſt his aim fo entirely, that 
the priſoner ſaid to fir Thomas Pope, I moſt 
« heartily thank you for your good tidings: I 
* have been much bound to the king's highneſs, 
ec for the benefit of his honours that he hath moſt 
e bountifully beſtowed upon me; yet am I more 
* bound to his grace, I do aſſure you, for putting 
«© me here, where I have had convenient time and 
4 fpacetohaveremembranceof myend: and ſo help 
„ me God, moſt of all I am bound unto him, that 
* it hath pleaſed his majeſty ſoſhortly to rid me out 
c of the miſeries of this wretched world.” His 
friend then told him, that his majeſty's pleaſure 
further was, That he fhould not uſe many words 
at his execution; and, it was not without reaſon, 
that this command accompanied the meſſage of 
death. The king was not ignorant of ſir Thomas 
More's abilities as an orator, and how great his 
authority was among the people: he was but too 
ſenſible of the provocation he had given the priſo- 
ner by putting him thus to death, fo undeſervedly; 
and his *r & was therefore afraid, by judging 
of ſir Thomas's temper from his own, that he 
| ſhould be treated with the moſt vindictive and of- 
fenſive freedom. But, he had now to do with a 
fubject, who had always been too good for ſuch a 
prince. 90 1 
His reply to this order was, You do well, Mr. 
Pope, to give me warning of the king's pleaſure 
* herein ; for otherwiſe, I had purpoſed, at that 
time, to have ſpoken ſomewhat, but no matter 
„ wherewith his grace, or any other, ſhould have 
* cauſe to be offended ; howbeit, whatſoever I in- 
« tended, I am ready to conform ' myſelf obedi- 
e ently 
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.« ently to his highneſs's command; and, I be- 
* ſeech you, good Mr. Pope, to be a means to 
his majeſty, that my daughter * may be 
eat my burialꝰ 
Being told, that the king had already con ſented, ; 
that his wife, and children, and any of his friends, 
might have the liberty to be preſent atit, he added, 
“ O how much beholden then am I to his grace, 
« that unto my poor burial vouchſafeth to have 
« ſuch gracious conſideration!” Sir Thomas 
Pope having thus diſcharged his commiſſion, bid 
his friend jeu, with many tears, and with much 
commiſeration. The priſoner deſired him to be 
comforted with the proſpect of eternal bliſs, in 
which they ſnould live and love together: and, to 
give him an impreſſion of the eaſe and quiet of 
his own mind, he took his urinal in his hand, and 
caſting his water, ſaid with his uſual mirth, I ſee 
no danger but that this man might live longer, 
<« if it had pleaſed the king.“ 
As ſoon as ſir Thomas 4 had left him, he 
dreſſed himſelf in the beſt cloaths he had, that his 
appearance might expreſs the eaſe and compla- 
cency which he felt within. The lieutenant ef the 
Tower objecting to this generoſity to his execu- 
tioner, who was to have his cloaths, fir Thomas 
aſſured him, © If it was cloth of gold, he ſhould 
think it well beſtowed on him who was to do 
him ſo ſingular a benefit.” But the lieutenant, 
who was his friend, preſſing him very much to 
change his dreſs, and fir Thomas, being very 
unwilling to deny him fo ſmall a gratification, put 
on a gown of frize; and, of the little money that 
he had left, ſent an angel of gold to the execu- 
tioner, as a token of his- good will. 

Abour nine o'clock he was brought out of the 
Tower, and led to the P of execution: but 
| AY 


* 


was ſo weakly built, it was ready to fall down, he 
turned about, and faid, with his'uſual gaiety, 1 
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obſervins, when he came to the ſcaffold, that it 


ray your, Mr. Lieutenant, ſee me ſafe up, and 
« 20 r my coming down, let me ſhift for myſelf. ” As 


— as be had aſcended it, he deſired all the people 
to pray for him, and to bear witneſs with him, 


That he ſhould*then ſuffer death, in and for the 


44 faith of the holy catholic church, a faithful ſer- 
* vant both of God and the king.” Having ſaid 
this, he kneeled down to his prayers; and, when 


he had made an end, he addrefled himſelf to the 


| executioner, with as much vivacity and chearful- 


neſs in his countenance, as he had ever ſhewn in 


his happieſt hours; ſaying, Pluck up thy ſpirits, 


„ man, and be not afraicl to do thine office: my 


* neck is very ſhort; take heed therefore thou 


I itrike not awry, for faving thine honeſty.” 
When the executioner would have covered his 


eyes, he told him he would do that himſelf; which 
he did immediately, with a cloth he had brought 
with him for that purpoſe. Then kneeling down, 
and laying his head upon the block to receive the 
ſtroke, he bid the executioner ſtay till he had re- 
moved his beard; for that, he ſaid, had never 
committed any treaſdn ; and, at one blow of the 
axe, his head was ſevered from his body. 

In this manner ended the life of the great ſir 
Thomas More ; who, for his juſtice, humility, 
devotion, . ſweetneſs of temper, contempt of the 
world, and true greatneſs of mind, was the orna- 
ment of his own, and may be an example to every 
age. Many people have cenſured his behaviour 
on the ſcaffold, as too light and ludicrous for the 
occaſion : but, it was ſo natural to him, and the 
conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, gave him ſuch 


an inward pleaſure, that, what was a mournful ſo- 
lemnity 


lemnity to the ſpectators, was to hi n a matter of 


= n the news of his death was brought to 
Henry, who was at that time playing at tables in 
company with the queen, his majeſty caſt his eyes 
upon her, and ſaid, Thou art the cauſe of this 
man's death;ꝰ and riſing up immediately from his 
play, went and ſhut himſelf up in his chamber in 
great perturbation of mind. One may conclude 
from this circumſtance, that, if the ferocity of the 
king's temper, upon any oppoſition from a ſub- 
ject, wanted a ſpur upon this oecaſion, the queen 
had importuned him to put ſir Thomas More to 
death, as the hiſtorians of his life affirm ſhe did. 
It is apprehended, however, that they affirm it 
only from his circumſtance; and, tho' it cannot 
be affirmed, that the queen was entirely innocent 
of the charge, yet it is probable, that her guilt 
conſiſted rather in approving his execution, than 
importuning the king to it. Sir Thomas had not 
only oppoſed the divorce from Catharine, and the 
marriage with Anne Bullen, but he had promoted 
the perſecution of hereſy, of which queen Anne 
was become the patroneſs : and, when the queſtion 
was under debate, whether or no they ſhould re- 
move him for oppoſing the king's will, there is no 
reaſon to doubt but ſhe gave her voice for it, as 
for removing an enemy to her, and her cauſe; 
and, having given her opinion for it, if ſhe found 
the king wavering, or ſhook in his reſolution, that 
ſhe tried to confirm him in it. This was a ſuffi- 
cient ground for Henry, in the firſt moment of his 
uneaſineſs, to charge her with being the cauſe of 
the death of this great man, without ſuppoſing her 
to have procured it by her importunity: and, tho 
there is no other proof of her procuring it than this | 
accuſation, which ſhould, certainly be interpreted - FÞ 
Za; d A i 007 mn” with 
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with great latitude, yet, on the other hand, there 
are no appearances of any endeavours in her to 
fave him; which is no inconſiderable evidence of 
her being conſenting and inſtrumental to his -exe- 
cution, A of] JFC 
To ſay the truth, it is extremely difficult to clear 
not only the queen, but even archbiſhop Cranmer 
alſo, from promoting the death of ſir Thomas 
More. It is notorious, that they were at this time 
the favourites of his majeſty, that they had the 
chief direction of his councils, and could lead him 
ſometimes from his purpoſes of higheſt moment. 
Had they interfered therefore upon this occaſion, 
as I think they were bound to do, and made uſe of 
all the influence which they had over the king, 
they would, in all probability, have ſaved the lte 
of this great and pious man; which, if it had done 
no good to their cauſe, would have done them- 
ſelves no harm. But, if they had made any ſuch 
attempt, at leaſt, if the queen had, it would have 
been impoſſible for the king to have told her pub- 
lickly, that ſhe had been the cauſe of his death: 
and, fo this concluſion, at leaſt, is to be gathered 
from it, that ſhe did not do her utmoſt to prevent 

an execution, which was an indelible blemiſh upon 
all the reformers who conſented to it. urea - 
As the reader may have a curioſity to know ſome- 
thing of the perſon and family of fir Thomas 
More, it may be proper to gratify it at the con- 
cluſion of his life. He was of a middle ſtature, 
and well-proportioned ; of a pale and phleg- 
matic complexion ; his hair of a cheſnut co- 
lour; his eyes grey; his countenance ami- 
able and chearful ; his voice neither ſtrong nor 
ſhrill, and, though clear and diſtinct, was not 
very muſical; his conſtitution, which was good in 
itſe]f, was never impaired by his way of living, any 
otherwite than by writing too much in the latter 
= part 
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rt of his life, which gave him a pain in his 
| [eaſt that was often very troubleſome. His diet 
was ſimple and abſtemious, never drinking 
wine but when he pledged thoſe who drank. to him, 
and rather mornifying than — * ＋ his ap — 
in what he eat. Ris firſt wife he 
three daughters; but the girls being . Foy 
and his wife expreſſing a 4 fr a fon, who 


proved little better than a fool, he told her, That , 


ie ſhe had prayed ſo long for a boy, that ſhe had 


< one now who would be a boy as long as he lived.” 


This, however, did not hinder him from giving his 
ſon all the advantages of a good education; which 


undoubtedly did — towards improving his 


. h not ſo as to make any figure 


worthy of ſuch a — or as could give his father 


any delight in him. 


Of his two youngeſt | daughters, nothing is 


known, but that they were married to gentlemen; 
but his eldeſt daughter Margaret, the wife of Mr. 
Roper, and the favourite child of fir Thomas, who 
has been often mentioned in this hiſtory, was a 
woman of extraordinary parts and learning. She 
wrote two declamations in Engliſh, which her fa- 


ther and ſhe turned ſo elegantly into Latin, that it 


was very difficult to determine which was beſt. 
She wrote alſo a treatiſe of the Four laſt Things, 


_ with ſo much piety, judgment, and ſtrength of 


reaſoning, that her father declared it was a Sonny 

erformance, than a diſcourſe which he had written 
himſelf on the ſame ſubject. Eraſmus wrote an 
epiſtle to her, as to a woman famous, not only for 
manners and virtue, but for true and ſolid learn- 
ing. And cardinal Pole was ſo charmed with the 


elegance of her Latin ſtyle, that it was long be- 
fore he could be brought to believe, that what he 


read was penned by a woman. In ſhort,” ſhe was 
| a perfect 
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a perfect miſtreſs of the Greck and Latin tongues; 
— of all ſorts of muſic, with a great ſkll in arith- 


metic, and many ſciences; and was complimented Y 


by the greateſt men of the age on that account. 
The ſecond wife of fir Thomas was a widow 
when he married her, and brought him no chil- 
dren; and, by what we have ſeen of her, was a 
weak and worldly- minded woman, who did no 
great honour to his chòice; and whom it was not - 
— misfortune to leave behind him. His 
Latin works, which make a volume in octavo, were 
collected and publiſhed at Baſil and Louvain in 
1863=4 and his Engliſh. works, which were col- 
lected in one volume infolio, were publiſhed by 
ſerjeant Raſtall his ſiſter's ſon, two years: er 
the author was executed on the ſcaffold. + 75 
| To give a character of this great man is unne- 
ceſſary, as the reader may with eaſe collect it from 
the circumſtances. of his life: his example may 
juſtiy be recommended, as it can now produce no 
ill effects; ſince all his errors proceeded from an at- 
tachment 1 to a religion which has long ſince given 
place to true epi R by that happy event, 
mention roy woe 
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\ | NNE - BULLEN, 0 ee for Weben 
FAY andextraordina af accomphſhraents, 1s ohe of 
the moſt remarkable of the ions perſons who 
fell a victim to the jealous rigor of Henry VIII. Her 
family, though not noble, was reſpectable for its alli- 
Ances with the nobility. Sir Thomas Bullen, her fa- 
ther, bee g A oy of the duke of Norfolk; and 
Anne, whoſe proſperous and adverſe fortune makes 
the wlject e this narrative, was the fruit of that 
marriage. Cambden refers her. birth to the year 
4 1507, about two years before the acceſſion of 
* Henry VIII. to the throne of England. 
Sir Thomas, her father, went upon two em- 
baſſies to France: the firſt was! in 1515; thefecond, 
in 1327. He was nobly deſcended by the mother's 
fide, who was one of the daughters and heirs of the 
earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond. ' But he afterwards 
obtained a place among the nobility Rimſetf, being 
firſt created viſeount Rochford, in 1525, and after- 
wards earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond. © 85 
When Mary, ſiſter to king Henry, went over to 
e, in der to conſummate her marriage with 
Lewis XII. ſhe carried Anne, who was then but 
ſeven years of age, with her; and returning ſhortly 
after to England, where ſhe was to be married to 
the duke of Suffolk, left Anne behind her in 
F rance. It is generally thought that fhe was, 
Vox. I. H upon 
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upon that occaſion, taken into protection by the 
queen of Francis I. who, in all probability, con- 
ceived an affection for her on account of her W 
and ſprightly wit. 

It feems ſomewhit extraordinary that ſo accurate 
an hiſtorian as Cambden ſhould have aſſerted that 
Anne continued in this queen's ſervice till the day 
of her. death, and never once went to England 
during that period; In this, however, he is con- 
tradicted by the French authors, who had better 
opportunities than he of being fully informed upon 
this article. Du Tillet and Du Ploix affirm that 


ſhe went over to England in 1522. This is con- 


firmed by lord Herbert, who ſays the ſame thing 
without citing any authority. If we may believe 
Cambden, Anne reſided in France not only till 
queen Claude's death, . but was afterwards taken 
Into ſervice by the dutcheſs of Alenſon, ſiſter to 
Francis I. but he is ſilent with regard to the time 
of her quitting it. It is aſſerted hy others that fir 
Thomas Bullen, when he returned from his em- 
baſſy to E rl 1 his daughter over with 
. him d En It is impoſſible they ſhould 
mean his een of 1 516, ſince it is allowed, on 
all hands, that Anne was in queen Claude's ſervice 
when queen Mary left France; and, tt ſhe con- 
tinuęd at the French court ſeveral years after. We 
muſt then underſtand this of his embaſſy of 1527. 
It ſeems, notwithſtanding, highly probable, 'that 
Anne was not ſent to France till September 1527, 
ſince fir Thomas's only buſineſs was to ſee the treaty 
of the thirtieth of April of the ſame year ſworn to. 
-- Now it is evident, from the collection of public 
acts, that this treaty was not ratified by Francis I. 
till the eighteenth of Auguſt. PE | 
As the affair of the king's divorce was in agita- 
tion before fir Thomas went upon his embaſſy, 


it may be armed chat che king had formed a re- 
ſolution 5 


* 
ä : bp, 4 
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lution to repudiate queen Catharine before he 
conceived a paſſion for Anne, and that that reſo- 

lution was not an effect of his new inclination. It 
has been aſſerted by two French authors, that 
Anne went over to England in 1525, and that ſhe 
then captivated the heart of the monarch. But it 
ſeems ſomewhat extraordinary that two hiſtorians, 
who wrote long after the fact, ſhould procure me- — 
moirs of the journey of a maid of honor; and, as 1 
they cite nothing in ſupport of their teſtimony, it 
is very reaſonable we ſhould call it in queſtion. 
But fuppoſing it fact, that Anne came over to 
England in 1522, and that the king's paſſion for 
her began at that time, it is abſurd to imagine, 
that ſhe afterwards returned to France; becauſe, 
as a war broke out the ſame year between the two 
crowns, it is not at all probable that an Engliſh- 
woman ſhould go and ſerve a queen of France at 
ſuch a juncture. Add to this, that if the king 
had then been in love with Anne, he would by 
no means have conſented to her leaving the king- 
dom. Hence it follows, of courſe, that either 
Cambden, or the two French hiſtorians, muſt have 
been miſtaken. „ 
However, it can admit of no diſpute that ſhe . 
was taken into queen Catharine's ſervice, as maid 
of honor, when at twenty years of age. It is evi- 
dent that this muſt have happened in 1527, ſince 
ſhe was born in 1507. It ſeems highly probable, . 
that the king's paſſion took birth on this occaſion ; 
but this is uncertain ; were it not ſo, it would be 
a ſufficient proof that the king's divorce was not 
an effect of it, ſince it was reſolved upon during the 
year 1526. 1 
Upon the whole, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
hiſtorians have not been able to aſcertain, with any 
preciſion, either the time of Anne Bullen's return 
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to England, or the time when the king's affection 3 
for her began. It therefore ſeems ſomewhat'ex- 
traordinary that ſo many ſhould have with confi- 
dence aſſerted, that the king's love for Anne gave 
riſe to the reſolution of annulling his marriage 
with Catharine of Arragon. But certain 1t 1s, that 
it contributed greatly to make him exert himſelf _ 

Henry, notwithſtanding the ardor of his paſ- 
ſion, cauſed Anne to retire from court while the 
pope's legates were taken up with the buſineſs of 


the divarce. But ſhe was ſoon after brought thither 


again, and appeared with new ſplendor 1n all thoſe 

gay and voluptuous ſcenes of pleaſure which ſeemed 

to ſuffer an eclipſe by her ablence. _ 2% 
Cardinal Wolſey, by taking part with the pope's 


legate, incurred the diſpleaſure of his maſter; and 


all the courtiers induſtriouſly propagated a report, 


that the proceedings of the court of Rome were 


countenanced by him. The pope had avocated 
the cauſe, and the king himſelf was cited to Rome; 
but his reſolution was, that the cauſe ſhould be 

determined in his kingdom. Cenſures had likewiſe 
been denounced againſt him; but the pope ſoon 
after revoked them by a brief; by which he de- 


clared that they were inſerted contrary to his in- 


tention. | 


Anne Bullen, who had always looked upon the 
cardinal as her friend, was greatly ſurpriſed to ſee 
things take fuch a turn; and, as ſhe was diſſatiſ- 
ficd with the behaviour of cardinal Wolſey, ſhe did 
all that lay in her power to confirm the king's 


ſuſpicions of him. She was convinced that Wolſey 


might have prevented all theſe delays if he had not 
been her enemy; and, being provoked at ſeeing 


herſelf ſtill fo far from the hopes of gratifying her 


ambition, ſhe looked upon him as an object wor- 


thy 


* 
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' thy of her utmoſt reſentment, and neglected na- 
thing that could contribute to his ruin, being ſen- 
ſible of her influence over\the king, and finding 
that he was ready to give ear to whatever could 
be ſaid againſt his miniſter. Many perſons of the 
firſt rank conſpired with her intentions, as the car- 
dinal, who was one of the proudeſt and moſt 
haughty men in the world, had made many ene- 
mies; and had no friends, but ſuch as were ſo 
through fear. to | 
Anne Bullen acquitted herſelf fo well in her en- 
* deavours to alienate the king's affections from 
Wolſey, that he was ſoon after diſgraced and ſent to 
York, where, being arreſted for high-treaſon by the 
earl of Northumberland, as they were conducting 
him to London, he died at Leiceſter-abbey. 
King Henry, ſoon after his interview with 
Francis I. at Boulogne and Calais, is ſaid to have 
married Anne Bullen privately at the laſt of thoſe 
towns; but it ſeems more probable from hiſtory, 


that the wedding was not celebrated till the Ja- 


nuary following. In 1533, Henry imparted his 
marriage to William de Bellay, lord of Langeais, 
the French ambaſſador, alledging that, as pope 
ClementVII. had obſtinately refuſed to appoint him. 

judges in England, he had determined to proceed, 
and in purſuance of his reſolution, had already 


eſpouſed Anne Bullen, with an intention to have 


his marriage with Catherine of Arragon annulled 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That, how- 
ever, his ſecond marriage ſhould not be made 
public till May, in order to ſee whether the French 
monarch could bring the biſhop of Rome (for ſo 
he then called the pope) to reaſon : adding that, 
if he could obtain no conceſſions, he was deter- 
mined to ſhake off the papal authority entirely. 
Shortly after, the king cauſed his marriage with 
Anne Bullen to be made public, without waiting 


: H 3 | till 
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till the ſentence of divorce Was pp e * the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. His reaſon for this 
procedure was, that the new queen was four 
months gone with child, and it was ſcarce poſſible 
to conceal her breeding any longer. 

Henry, being determined to bring, the affair of 
his divorce to a a ſpeedy concluſion, ordered it fo 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury aſked leave of 
him to ſummon queen Catharine : however, he 
exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to prevail on her 
to conſent to the divorce, before he brought things 
to this extremity : but all proving to no purpoſe, 
he granted the archbiſhop the leave he deſired. 

In purſuance thereof, the queen was cited to 
appear at Dunſtable, in the neighbourhood of the 
place where ſhe reſided, on the twentieth of May; 
but ſhe refuſing to appear, the archbiſhop pro- 
nounced ſentence on the twenty-third of the ſame 

month, declaring the king's marriage with Catha- 
rine null, as being contrary to the law of God. On 
the twenty-eighth, he confirmed the king's mar- 
riage with Anne Bullen by another ſentence pro- 
nounced at Lambeth ; and on the firſt of June 
| ſhe was crowned queen of England. 

The conduct of Anne will doubtleſs appear. ſo 
exceptionable to our readers, that they will be the 
leſs diſpoſed to compaſſionate her fatal cataſtrophe, 
which would otherwiſe be one of the moſt affe&- 
ing in hiſtory. Nothing could be more criminal 
than her encouraging the king's addreſſes before 
his marriage was declared null, and contributing 
to make him repudiate a queen who had many 
ſhining virtues. It muſt be owned, however, that 
it was not caly for a young lady of her rank to 
reſiſt the temptation of being raiſed to the throne, 
if ſhe could be ſo lawfully ; and in all probability 


the e _ her to underſtand ſhe might. How- 
| Fact, | 
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ever, her moſt virulent enemies could never ſay, 
with any ſhadow of reaſon, that ſhe ever yielded 
to the king's deſires before her marriage. He 
eſpouſed her in January at fartheſt, and ſne was 
not brought to bed till September. Some hiſto- 
rians, however, have endeavoured to blacken her 
by the moſt atrocious calumnies. Sanders, in 
particular, has aſſerted, that the king, having 
taken a liking to her mother, ſent her huſband, 
fir Thomas Bullen, embaſſador to France, and 
had a commerce with his wife during his abſence; 
that Anne was the fruit of this intrigue, and that 
ſir Thomas, upon his return, ſued a divorce againſt 
her in the archbiſhop's court; but the king giving 
him to underſtand that he was the father of the child, 
he was, at his requeſt, reconciled to his wife. Thus, 
if we may believe this hiſtorian, Anne was the 
king's daughter, though ſhe. paſſed for fir Tho- 
* on h e ee . 7 3388 
Nothing can be more extravagant than the mi- 
repreſentations of this hiſtorian. According to his 
account of Anne Bullen, ſhe was ugly and de- 
formed, had ſix fingers, a gag-tooth, and a ſwell- 
ing under her chin. He tells us, that both her 
father's butler and chaplain lay with her when ſhe 
was but fifteen years of age; and, that in France 
ſhe went by the name of the Engliſh Hackney, on 
account of her lewdneſs : that ſhe was for ſome 
time kept by the French king; and, upon that 
occaſion, ſeceived the appellation of the French 
king's mule. . On her return to England,” con- 
tinues he, * ſhe infinuated herſelf into the affec- 
« tion of the king by counterfeiting an auſtere 
un, e Fes 5 
But this writer of ſcandalous anecdotes goes ſtill 
farther: he affirms, that the king had enjoyed her 
fiſter; and adds many more incredible ſtories, cal- 
H | 'Ha4 | culated 
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ſuch lengths do bigotry and blind zeal in reli- 
gious matters carry thoſe who profeſs imparti- 
ality, and whoſe chief duty is ſtrictly to adhere to 
truth! ROT nv, . j 
- Temporal authority conſpired with, fpiritual . to 
give ſanction to king Henry's new. marriage. In 
a parliament held in the year 1534, an act was 
paſſed declaring, that the king's marriage with 
Catharine, widow of his brother prince Arthur, 
ſhould be held null and void; and, that ſhe ſhould 
be reputed only princeſs dowager of Wales: and, 
at the ſame time, the king's marriage with Anne 
Bullen was declared valid, and the ſucceſſion to the 
crown ſettled upon their flue: It was farther 
enacted, that any perſon, of what quality ſoever, 
who ſhould ſpeak or write againſt the king's mar- 
riage, ſhould be 8 a traitor to the king and 
tate; and that all the king's ſubjects, [without 
diiſtinction, ſhould be obliged to make oath, that 
they would obſerve and maintain the contents of the 
Thus was Anne Bullen ſeated on the throne of 
England, and an abolition of the papal authority 
at a ſame time brought about, by a cauſe which 
has produced revolutions in all ages and nations : 
that is to ſay, upon the account of a woman. 
Whatever failings the new queen might have 
had, ſhe poſſeſſed the virtues of humanity, and 
gave an eminent proof of it by mitigating the 
rage of perſecution, and prevailing upon the king 
to abate his ſeverity to the reformers, when 
More, who was lord-chancellor, ſpared no pains to 
extirpate them utterly, She was ſeconded herein 
by Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 'Tho- 
mas Cromwell, who was afterwards made earl of 
Eſſex. She indeed eſpouſed the cauſe of the pro- 
bas | 1 


teſtants with o much zeal that her death was highly 


detrimental to them, as it prevented the — 


making an accommodation with their + 
Their hopes were fruſtrated ; the queen s fall 
was drawing near; and it — remarkable that 
fate brought about her ruin by the ſame means 
with that of Catherine: as ſhe, when maid of ho- 
nor to that queen had helped to ſup — her, in 
ike manner, one of her own maids of honor, Jane 
Seymour by name, was afterwards inſtrumental in 
alienating from her the affections of the king, who 


was grownjealous of his wife, or perhaps miſtook 


that diſlike for her, which his new paſſion could 
not fail to produce, for jealouſy. It is poſſible, 
however, that the king mi . been jealous 
of Anne, though his love for her was entirely ex- 
tinct; ſince, as the duke . Rochfaucault juſtly 
obſerves, Jealouſy is always born with love, but 
docs not always die with it. 
When Anne Bullen's enemies ſaw. that the 
king's love for her was abated, they neglected no- 
thing that might help confirm his ſuſpicions, 
thinking that they could not gratify him more 
; than by furniſhing him with a pretext to juſtify 
his inconſtancy. i 
It is not eaſy to Jeterming whether the queen, 
by any indiſcretions, had given grounds for ſuſpi- 
cion ; but certain it is, that the king's jealouſy at 
laſt grew to ſuch a height, that it was not in his 
power to maſter it; and it is highly probable, | 
that he would have been diſappointed, had it ap- 
ared to be without foundation. 
The cauſe from which it took its riſe was this: 
the queen had a great friendſhip for her brother 
the lord Rochford ; and an equal hatred to his 
wife, who behaved very ill to her huſband, and 
22 / Was 
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was in every reſpect a very bad wörnar 


fully appear hereafter. + 67 eee 


ef lady was the firſt rhat enen to — 
ng, that the queen diſhonored his bed, and that 
- 2 * a criminal correſpondence with her brother 
the lord Rochford. The king was but too well 
diſpoſed to receive diſadvantageous impreſſions of 
the queen. So ſtrong was his paſſion for Jane 
Seymour, that nothing could be more agreeable 9 


his wiſhes, than the charge brought a 4g inſt Anne 
Bullen; of which, whether true or falſe, he re- 


folved to avail dim in order to come at the 
poſſeſſion of the woman he loved. 


The queen's enemies heing fully ſenſible of this, 


had recourſe to the blackeſt artifices to compleat 
ber ruin. They went ſo far as to accuſe her of 
fſeveral intrigues with her own domeſticks. The 


zealous catholics were the moſt inveterate e 


her, imagining that ſne had excited the king to 


ſhake off the pope's authority on purpoſe to favour a 


the new religion. But, eyen if — had had no 
hand in this, they would Mil have hated her for 
having given occaſion to Catharine s divorce, ſince 


| that had produced all the innovations in religion. 
Add to this, that they deſpaired of a reconcilia- 


tion with Rome during the life of Anne; but 
thought it would not be difficult. to effect 1 it, if ot 


was once out of the way. 


The duke of Norfolk deſired. nothing more ar- 


dently than to ſee religion again in its former 
ſtate, but he was too good a courtier to let his 
maſter know how he ſtood affected. He was at 
the head of the party for the old religion, being the 
moſt eminent perſon amongſt them on account of 
his quality, his zeal, and his credit with the king; 
ſo that it was in his Poner to do ill offices to thoſe 


e 
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uy party. As his maſter's: zealouſy 


of the: contrar 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of paying his 
court, and ſerving his party at the ſame. time, he 
was reſolved to make the beſt of it. It is there- 
fore highly probable that this lord was the chief 
inſtrument of the queen's downfall, as he had 
more acceſs to the king than the reſt of her 
enemies. h 
Be that as it will, thoſe who undertook to ruin 
the queen, acquitted themſelves ſo well, that they 
fomented his jealouſy till it roſe to a degree of 
phrenzy. His temper, indeed, was naturally ve- - 
hement and i impetuous. The queen was accuſed. 
of a criminal correſpondence, not only with lord 
Rochford, her brother, but alſo with Henry Nor- 
ris, groom of the ſtool, Francis Weſton, and Wil- 
liam Brereton, of the king's privy chamber, and 
one Mark Smeton, a muſician. | = 
Ihe queen, it muſt be acknowledged, was of 
a very chearful diſpoſition, which ſometimes ex- 
ceeded the bounds of decency. It was cuſtomary 
with her to rally the king's ſervants more than be- 
came her; and it is not to be doubted, but that 
her enemies, finding the king liſten to their ſug- 
geſtions, were very aſſiduous in giving an ill turn 
to her words and actions. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that nothing can be eaſier than to work upon 
a . man, ſince, as Shakeſpear obſerves, 


« 'Trifles, light as air, 
2 Ale, to the jealous, confirmations ſtron 85 


As proofs o holy writ.“ 


It ſeems highly probable, that Henry appel 
his jealouſy for a time; but at laſt it broke out at 
a ſolemn juſt held at Greenwich; from whence he 


departed abruptly with ſigns of great indignation, 


the cauſe whereof nobody could guels. Poſſibly 
be 
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thave obſerved ſomething that confirmed 
him in his ſuſpicions, though it eſcaped the notice 


of ever body but himſelf. 
We meet with a circumſtance in Sanders which 


would make greatly againſt the queen, w were not 


- that hiſtorian's authority doubtful. ' According to 
| him, this queen dropped her handkerchief, and 


one of her gallants took it up and mon his ne 


with it; Tob 
No ſooner had the king Nuitted the juſts, doc. 
he ordered the lord Roc — Norris, Weſton, 


Brereton and Smeton, to be arreſted. At the fame 


time the queen was confined to her chamber, from 
whence” 


ſhe was next day removed to the Tower. 
But what plainly demonſtrated the inveteracy of 
her enemies, was, their procuring an order for the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to retire to Lambeth, 
leſt, as they apprehended, he might find means to 
vindicate the queen, if he had an opporiamity of 
fpeaking with the king. 

In ſuch a perplexing condition as the queen ie 
is no wonder ſhe ſhould be diſtracted in her mind; 
and that having no friend to adviſe with, ſhe 
ſhould be caught in the ſnares laid for her by her 


enemies. Lady Bullen, her uncle's lady, with 


whom the had had a difference of a long ſtanding, 
was appointed to lie in the ſame chamber with 


her; and being employed to watch her, it appeared, 


chat during her confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome things 
that confirmed the king's ſuſpicions : : however, 
upon trial, ſhe poſitively denied that ſhe had ever 
failed in her duty to the king; but being told that 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton had ac- 
cuſed her, though ſhe could not but. ſee that this 
was an artifice to bring her to a confeſſion, ſhe 
notwithſtanding thought i it incumbent upon her to 
reveal what had paſſed between her and them. 5 
"mw 


With _—_ to . ſhe ſaid, Wy aving 
one day aſked. him, why he deferred his marriage 


ſo long, he made anſwer; that he was in no haſte. 
To which ſhe replied, that ſhe ſaw he was in hopes 
of having her in caſe the king ſhould die. Ir is 
natural to infer from hence, > there was ſome 
familiarity between her and Norris: for, it is ſome- 
what extraordinary, that a queen ſhould talk in 
ſuch a manner to one of her domeſtics. | 
As for Smeton the muſician, ſhe ſaid that he 
never was in her chamber but when the king was 
laſt at Wincheſter, and that he then came in to 
play on the virginals. She ſaid, that ſhe 
{poke to him after that, but on Saturday 
8 May-Day, when ſeeing him ſtanding in the 
window, ſhe aſked him why he was ſo ſad? to 
which he anſwered, It is no matter: ſhe anſwered, 
You cannot expect that I ſhould converſe with you 
as if you were a nobleman, ſince you are an infe- 
rior perſon. No, no, madam, ſaid he, a look 


ſuffices me. 


She ſeemed more apprehenſive of Weſton than 


any body elſe: for, on the Whitſun Monday laſt, 


he faid to her, that Norris came more to her | 
chamber upon her account, than for any body 
elſe that was there. She had obſerved, that he 
loved a kinſwoman of hers, and reproached him 
with it, and with not loving his wife. But he an- 
ſwered her, that there were women in the houſe 
whom he loved better than them both. She aſked 
him who ſhe was? Yourſelf, anſwered he : upon 
which ſhe ſaid, the defied ham, 

The queen's misfortune was attended with the 
uſual effects which perſons in diſgrace labour 
under; the whole court declared againſt her, and 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the rjſing queen. But theſe 
arts were unknown to the archbiſhop of Canter- 

bury ; 


# 
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_ bury; his generous ſoul was incapable of ſuch 
baſeneſs and ingratitude. He had received many 
obligations from her, and had conceived a high 
eſteem for her, and therefore reſolved not to for- 
fake her in diſtreſs; he was, however, too well 
- acquainted with the king's temper to offer a formal 
Juſtification ; he therefore wrote to him with all 
the caution that ſo tender a point required, and en- 
deavoured to juſtify her, as far as was conſiſtent with 
prudence and charity. But this effort of the pious 
prelate was fruitleſs, the king's new paſſion had ut- 
terly effaced all the remainders of tenderneſs for 
his late beloved queen. 1 
The miniſters continued to uſe all their art, in 
order to get farther evidence for the trial, which 
was not brought on till the 12th of May, when 
Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton were tried 
by a commiſſion of oyer and terminer in Weſt- 
minſter-hall. They were twice indicted, and the 
indictments were found by two grand juries in the 
counties of Kent and Middleſex. The crimes with 
which they were charged being ſaid to be com- 
mitted in both theſe counties. Smeton confeſſed, 


he had known the queen carnally three times: but 


the other three pleaded not guilty ; however, they 
were all found guilty by the jury, and ſoon after 
executed. They were all beheaded but Smeton, 
who was hanged; it was generally ſaid, that he 
was bribed into a confeſſion by a promiſe of his 
life; but it was not thought adviſable to let him 
live. s 
Norris had likewiſe a promiſe of life upon con- 
dition of confeſſing his guilt; but he generouſly 
rejected the offer, declaring, that, in his con- 
ſcience, he believed the queen to be innocent; and 
that he would die a thouſand deaths rather than 
ruin an innocent perſon, 25 ä 
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On the 15th of May, 14536; the queen and her 
brother the lord Rochford, were brought to be 
tried by their peers : the duke of Norfolk being 

lord high ſteward on that occaſion. With him ſat 
the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the 
carl of Arundel, and twenty- five more peers; of 
whom, the earl of Wiltſhire, father to the accuſed, 

was one. It is not eaſy to determine, whether this 
unnatural compliance was impoſed on him by the 
imperious king, or ſubmitted to by himſelf, that 
he might thereby avoid being inyolved in the ruin 
which fell upon his family. 9 eee 

This is the firſt example which our hiſtory af- 
fords of a queen of England being called to the 

bar, and indifted of high-treaſon. The crimes 
ſhe was charged with were, That ſhe had procured 
her brother, and the other four to lie with her, 
which they had done often: That ſhe had ſaid to 
| them, that the king never had her heart; and had 
ſaid to each of them ſeparately, that ſhe loved them 
better than any perſon whatever; which was to 
the ſlander of the iſſue that was then begotten be- 
tween the king and her: and this was treaſon, ac- 
cording to the ſtatute made in the 26th year of this 
reign, ſo that, by an unaccountable fatality, the 
law that was made in favour of her and her 
iſſue, was made uſe of to deſtroy her. It was 
alſo added in the indictment, that ſhe and her ac- 
complices had conſpired the king's death, but 
this was evidently put in to ſwell the charge; for, 
it there had been any evidence for it, there was no 
occaſion for ſtraining the other ſtatute ; or, if they 
could have proved-the violating of the queen, the 
known ſtatute of the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of Edward III, would have been ſufficient. _ 
| The queen and lord Rochford pleaded not 
guilty, and yet they were both condemned, with- 
ant its being ever known upon what evidence the 
| | ſentence 


— 
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ſentence was grounded. udgment was given, 
that the lord Rochford, ſhould be beheaded and 
quartered. With regard to the queen, it was left 
to the king” s diſcretion, whether ſhe ſhould be 
burnt or beheaded. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity 
of this ſentence, the only ſurmiſe againſt lord 
Rochford was, that he had been once ſeen leaning 
upon the queen's bed; and it is notorious, that 
Smeton, whoſe confeſſion bore ſo bard Upon her, 
had been confronted with her. 

The king, not ſatisfied with the Cem pro- 
nounced againſt Anne, carried his reſentment 
againſt her ſo far, as to inſiſt upon having his mar- 
riage with her annulled, and the iſſue declared il- 
legitimate. He recollected, that the earl of Nor- 
3 had former paid his addreſſes to her; 
and that he, when us Piercy, had ſaid to the 
cardinal, that he had gone ſo far before witneſſes, 
that it lay upon his conſcience, and he: could not 
retract. This mightprobably have heen ſome pro- 
miſes he made to marry her; which, tho? no pre- 
contract in itſelf, it ſeems the queen was after- 
wards made to believe it was one; tho? it is cer- 


tain, that nothing but a formal contract could be 


of any force to annul the ſubſequent, marriage. 

The king availed himſelf of what the cardinal 
had told him, and preſſed the earl of Northum- 
berland to confeſs a pre- contract between the 
queen and him. But he took his oath before the 
two archbiſhops, that there had never been any 
contract, or promiſe of marriage between them, 
and received the ſacrament thereupon, before the 
duke of Norfolk, and others of the privy-council, 
wiſhing he might drink his own. damnation, ” 

what he ſaid was falſe. 

Dr. Burnet informs us, that he ſaw the lee 

declaration concerning this, written in the duke's 
7867 2375 55.12) LO 
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ſentence z for, if that could have been effected, the 


divorce would have preceded the trial, and then the | 


muſt have been tried only as the marchioneſs of 


Pembroke. But, as the lay under fo terrible a 


ſentence, it ſeemsprobable, either that ſome hopes 
of life were given her, or that ſhe was prevailed 

on by aſſurances of having that cruel part of her 
4 of being burnt, mitigated into the milder 
one, of having her head cut off; fo that fhe 
confeſſed a pre- contract, and, on che 17th of May, 


was conducted to Lambeth, where the afflicted 


* of Canterbury ſitting as judge, ſhe, in 


reſence of ſeveral perſons of quality, one 
; by 


| ſome juſt and — 1 

which ic was eiae, that ker avarijage.with — 
king was not valid. In conſequence. of which 
con it was declared to have been null and 


void. "The record of the ſencelice was burnt; bur 


theſe particular repeated in the act paſſed in 


the enſuing parliament, touching the ſucceſſion ta 
the crown. 


Me have here a flagrant imer es ö 
fiſtencies in which men are involved by iniqui- 4 


tous proceedings; the two ſentences 


_ againſt the queen, the one of attainder for  adul«- 


tery, the other of divorce, on account of a pre- 


contract, contradict one another ſo groſsly, that 
it is evident, the one, if not boch of them, muſt 
have been unjuſt; for, in caſe the marriage be- 


tween the king and her had been null from the 
beginning, then, fince ſhe was not the king's wed- 


| _ ted wife, there could be no adultery : her mar- 


riage to the king was lawful, or it was not; if it 


was lawful, chew the annulling of it was unjuſt; 


if it was not lawful, then the arrainder was m—_ 
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for there could beno breach of that faith which was 
never given; ſo that, it is evident, the king was 


been guilty of me 
have perſiſted to deny them to her laſt moments, 
and make proteſtations of her zinnocence, The 

ſame night ſhe ſent her laſt meſſage to the King, 


* q 


reſolved to be rid of her, and to illegitimate her 
daughter; and, being blinded by a tranſport of 


fury, never once perceived, that the very method 


he took, diſcovered the injuſticeof his proceedings. 
TO days after, having made the above con 2 
5 ſhe was ordered to be executed in the Green 


on Tower-Hill. How ſhe behaved upon receiving 


notice of this, and how ſhe-perſevered in proteſt- 


ing her innocence, the reader will ſee by the follow- 
ing circumſtances. The day before ſhe ſuffered, 


upon a ſtrict ſearch of her paſt life, ſne recollected 
that ſhe had played the ſtep-· mother tog ſeverely to 
lady Mary, and had done her many ill offices with 
the king: upon which ſhe made the lieutenant of the 


Towers lady ſit down in the chair of ſtate; which 
the other doing with ſome reluctance, ſhe fell upon 


her knees, and, with many tears, charged the 


lady, as ſhe would anſwer it to God, to go in her 
name, and do as ſhe had done to the lady Mary, 


and aſk; her forgiveneſs for the wrongs ſne had 
done her; adding, that till this was done, her 


conſcience would not be at reſt. But, though ſhe 


herein diſcharged the duty of a Chriſtian, the lady 
Mary could never forgive her, but beguneg her ; 


reſentment as long as ſhe lived. 

This tenderneſs of conſcience 8 a great 
preſumption in favour of the queen, that if ſhe had 

gore heinous crimes, ſhe would not 


and acknowledged herſelf much obliged to him 
for continuing to advance her., She Tad he had, 


from a private. gentlewoman fi; ſt made her a 


marchioneſs, and then a queen; and now, ſince he 
could raiſe her no higher upon earth, Was ſending 
her 
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hy 1 % ſhe proteſted her inno- 
cence; and recommended her daughter to his care. 
Her behaviour the day ſhe died, will appear from 
the, following letter, written by the lieutenant of 


the Tower; concerning which, the reader _ be 


ih few, and Ithink a; reaſonabl 


wed 


t wink. 4} at was ane n the rude 


110 


00 „These mould * to * you 1 . 


þ 


Ls 


bs 4 


at of che Tower 5 Letter? 


W-; received your letter, wherein you would have 


<« ſtrangers conveyed out of the Tower; and ſo 


they be, by the means of Richard Greſſum, 
William Cooke, and Wytſpoll. But the num- 
2 ber of ſtrangers paſt not thirty, and not many 
, of thoſe armed; and the ambaſſador of the em- 


peror had a ſer ant there, and honeſtly. put out. 
« Sir, if wre have pot an hour certain, as it may 


be known in London, I think here will be but 
e number were beſt; 


ſhe will declare herſelf to be a 
8 good woman, for all men but for the king, at 
< the hour} of her death; for this morning ſhe 


(0 ſent for me, that I- might be with her at = 


time as ſhe received the good lord, to the intent 
« I ſhould hear her ſpeak, as touching he inno- 
cency always to be clear. And, in the writing 
« of this, ſhe-ſent. for me, and at my coming, ſhe 
« . faid, Mr. Kingſton, I hear, I ſhall not die afore- 
6 noon; and I am very ſorry therefore, for I 


a 3 to be dead tar this. ume, and. paſt my 


1 Told her it ſhould. be no pain, it was fo 


« « ſudden, Ang, then ſhe ſaid, I heard fay the exe- 


<  cutioner Was very good, and L have a little neck, 
"hang {uk her hands 9 it, laughing Ee 
Wor ave ” 


* Meaning the dleffed ſacrament. 


| 
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- 1:4 1] hive; ſeon many men, and alſo women, wy 
-%cared'; and thut they have been in ſor- 
% row ànd, to my knowledge, this lady has much 

Joy and pleafure in death. Sir, her almoher i; 
TT continually with her, and had been fince ro 
&« o'clock after midnight. This is the effect of 
<« any thing that is here at this time; and thus, 
1 ace you well. 


e your's, William Kingſton, 


On the 19th of May, the queen was brought to 
the ſcaffold a little before noon, 'there ſhe made 2 
mort ſpeech to a greut crowd of ors that 
. = omen ha of this fatal 
trapedy. T 1 t were, - the 
the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the Jord- 
{ehancellor, ſecretary the lord- _ 
- Theriffs, and aldermen of this city of London. 
aid, ſhe'was come to die acording to the — 


* char ſne wothd necuſe n body, nor ſij 


a otinfs upon — — con- 
20h bim wineſt"inveciful ; 
ing; chat he had Always doen to/her's 
_ "Tovereign lord; and, if u 
her caũſe; the deſired 
fd the ted fler — mit om — 'of th 


world; and "earnicftly evfured” them d ay. for 


Ber. 
After bawing pat come ene in her devolo 


Her len words being, to Chriſt T -comment my 


' + {6} : her head Was ſevered from * 


executioner of Calais, who had been ſent for 
more dextrous at behending than any in 
her eyes and lips were ob 


head was cut ff. Her bay: was thrown into 
8 cheſt of olm-tree, that Was made co put 
1 
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— anch was buried in ths chapel within the 
Tower before twelve o'clock. Her brother like- 
wiſc fuifezed, as well as the ochar four above men- 
tioned 3 but none of them were 
Various were the opinions of people apes rheſe 
| —— nts were formed 
— 


— — of interefts.- The popiſſi 
that the hand of God was viſible in this 
event, and that it was bur juſtice, that ſhe that had 
ſupplanted queen Catharine, ſhould meet with the 
like or harder meaſure, by t the ſame means. Some 
inte her faint juſtification-of herſelf 
the ſcaffold, as a proof that ſhe was unable to deny 
2 thing, for which ſhe was ſo ſdon to anſwer at 
another tribunal. But others thought that this re- 
ſerve was owing to the care of her daughter; (for 
ſhe had obſerved that queen Catharine's obſtitiacy 
had drawn the king's indignation on her _— | 
and that ' ſhe ſpoke in a ſtile that could give the 
king no offence, for fear of involving her daughter 
in her misfortunes. However, in a letter ſne 
wrote to his majeſty while under — the 
pleaded her innocence in a ſtrain ſo eloquent and 
pathetic, that we need make no 2 [oor ww 
Mele Frets W re 


on das Bla king ey, 


n SIN. | 
« Your grice's Sifpleafure, and my rigid: 
ment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to 
* write, or what to excuſe, I am altogether igno- 
rant. Whereas you ſend unto me, willing me 
2 to confeſs 4 N and fo obtain your favour, 
ſuch 3 one whom you know to be mine an- 
< Flent 3 enemy. I no ſooner 8 this 
TY meſſage 


— 


bs — — ,. ae oro "EIS AG DES > PEE U P Cr 
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c meaning; ; and if, as you ſay, — — eruthh, 


4 


«| meſſage by * than I rightly c 


indeed, may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with "al 
" „ willingneſs and duty obey: your command. 
-«- But let not your grace ever ĩmagine that your 
4 poor wife will ever be brought to acknowledge 


2 a fault, where not ſo much as a thought thereof 


preceded. And, to ſpeak a truth, never prince 


So had wife more loyal i in all duty, and in all true 


ec affection, than you have ever found in Anne 
“ Buller, with which name and place J could wil- 


«-lingly have contented myſelf, if God, and your 


«<: grace's pleaſure had been fo pleaſed. Neither 


« did I, at any time, forget myſelf, in my exalta- 


“ tion, or received queenſhip, but that I always 
looked for ſuch an alteration as now I find; for 


the ground of my preferment being on na furer 
foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt 


ec alteration, I knew, was fit and ſufficient to draw 


e that fancy to ſome: other ſubject. You: have 


ce choſen me from a low eſtate, to be your queen 
and companion, far beyond my deſert or deſire. 


Your then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, 


good your grace, let not any light fancy, or bat 
< counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your. 

ce favour from me; neither let that ſtain, hat oo 
* worthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart towards your 
good grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot upon your 
« moſt dutiful wife, and the infant princeſs your 


e daughter. Try me, good king; but let me 


N 


Have a lawful trial, and let not my {worm ene- 


“mies ſit as my accuſers and judges; yea, let mo 
receive an open trial, for my truth ſnall fear no 


_ © open ſhame; then ſhall you ſee either mine in- 
S nocency cleared, your ſuſpicion and conſcience 


es ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world 


* ſtopped, or my weren, 2 ſo that, 


v6 what- 


"'S 
. 
3 $ 
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tor ſoever God or you may determine of me, 
your grace may be freed from an open cenſure; 
« and mine offence being ſo lawfully proved, your 

« orace is at liberty both before God and man, 
« not only to execute worthy pumiſhment on me 
« as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affec- 


4 tion, already ſettled, on that party, for whoſe 


« ſake I am now as T am; whoſe name I could 
_ « ſome good while ſince have pointed unto ; your 

« grace” being not een of r ſuſpicion 
& therein.“ 

But if you have already Seeed of me, 
and, that not only my death, but an infamous 

8 llander, muſt bring you the enjoying of your 
te defired happineſs; then I defire of God, that he 
_ « will pardon your great ſin therein and likewiſe 
« my enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and, that 
« he will not call you to a ſtrict account for your 
«< unprincely and criiel uſage of me, at his general 
judgment; ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt 
< ſhortly appear, and in whoſe judgment I doubr 
not (whatſoever the world may think of me) 
+ mine innocence ſhall be openly | own and ſuffi- 
r ciently cleared. 

My laſt and only requeſt mall be, chat myſelf 
may only bear the burthen of your grace's diſ- 
< pleaſure, and that it may nat touch the innocent 
* ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen who, as I under- 
* ſtand, are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſonment for my 
% ſake. If ever I have found favour in your ſight; 
« if ever the name of Anne Bullen hath been 

© pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this 
« requeſt;, and I will ſo leave to trouble your grace 
any further, with mine earneſt prayers 'to the 
cs Trinity to have your grace in his good keeping, 
i n to direct _ in all your actions. Tiny 
14 From 


* 
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201 « From my doleful priſon in the Tower, this | 
„ ſixth of May, your moſt wo and ever 


+66 1 Te 
xn 2 : — 4 425 Detewe 


3 ſentient in this letter appears to come 
from the heart, and it breaths a confidente which 
guilt would have found it hard to counterfeit. ' It 
muſt be acknowledged, however, that the queen's 
behaviour was too free; and it ſeems 2 
that ſome freedom and levity in her had encouraged 
thoſe unfortunate perſons to ſpeak ſo boldly to 
her; ſince few have the preſumption to make de- 
clarations of love to perſons of ſo exalted a ſtation, 
except they ſee ſomething in their behaviour to 
excite them to it. However, it cannot be denied 
that a free and lively temper might, with great 
— but without diſcretion, lead to all thoſe 
ngs that were proved againſt her; ſo that, upon 
the — we muſt acquit her of leydneſs, though 
we cannot acquit her of indiſcretion. 

But the king can by no means eſcape the impu- 
tation of cruelty, for having proceeded with ſuch 
ſeverity againſt a perſon whoſe chaſtity he had 
ſuch ſtrong proofs of, ſince ſhe had reſiſted his 
addreſſes near five years, till he rendered them law- 
ful by marriage. Her behaviour indeed had given 
him ſome cauſe of jealouſy ; and jealouſy being the 
+1 of a man, it is no wonder that a king of 

is temper was tranſported to unjuſtifiable exceſſes, _ 
when he conceived it againſt one upon whom he 
had conferred ſuch ſignal favours. However, the 
true cauſe of Anne Bullen's ruin appeared evi- 
dently from the king's marrying Jane Seymour the 
day after her execution. 
Having thus given an account of the Life and 


Death of Anne Bullen, we ſhall here lay 12 — 
Tg 


7 


With 
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the reader ſeveral curious particulars extracted from 
Monſ. Bayle and other authors, which could not 
have been inferted in the above relation without 
interrupting the thread of the narrative, and too 
frequently calling the reader's attention from. 
the more eſſential part of the hiſtory, _ _ 


egard to the circumſtance of Anne Bul- 
len's father having been amongſt her judges, it has 


been much controverted : Dr. Burnet related it on 

the credit of Dr. Heylin; but he retracted it in his 

additions. He had N of the trial, 
and had not ſeen the earl of Wi 


14 iltſhire amongſt 

her judges. It has, notwithſtanding, been poli- 
tively aſſerted by other authors. The biſhop of 
Amelia aſſerts, that Thomas Bullen preſided at the 


trial of his daughter. His words are theſe, © Pznz - 


* miniſtrum filiæ fortuna patrem dedit, qui forts 
e capitalium rerum judex adverſus eam capitis ſen- 
e tentiam tulit. Fortune made the father the 


inſtrument of his daughter's puniſhment ; and he. 
happening to be a judge in criminal cauſes, pro- 


nounced ſentence of death againſt her. The ſame 
hiſtorian has advanced, that all thoſe who were ac- 
cuſed of having had commerce with her, conteſſed 
it at their examination: but he is herein contra- 
dicted by Burnet, and moſt of thoſe who have 
wrote concerning this affair, It is generally acknow - 
ledged, that. Smeton, the mulician, was the only 
onẽ who made any confeſſion ; and it ſeems highly 
probable that he was bribed into it by a ate of 
bis life, as he ſaid afterwards, at his execution, 
that he indeed well deſerved to die. „ 
It has been matter of ſurprize to ſeveral, that, 
during the long reign of queen Elizabeth, there 


never was any attempt made to juſtify her mother. 


The catholics made their advantage of this; 
but they were anſwered, that they would do better 
© NY - > oo 


| 1525 nter. She v was eee of weak- 
ening her rights by endeavouring to defend them; 
_ and would have been obliged to on ſame things 
— to Anne Bullen which might. have "cone 
"1,1 GE 
With regard to Setivebi's feng; it hav bien 
ſaid, by a certain hiſtorian, chat feveral Engliſh 
gentlemen had affured him, 'that Smeton the 
muſician diſowned what he had faid, and repented 
of having deſtroyed the queen b 2 falſe aceuſation. 
But Pont. Bayle, - who conſu ted that author, 
found no ſuch matter in his work. He only ſays, 
That ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen had affyred him, 
that Henry VIII. repented fully of the offences 
committed by him When he was at che point of 
death; and, amongſt other things, of the i injury 
and crime committed againſt — Anne Bullen, 
falſely accuſed and convicted of what he impoſed 
on her. However, little ſtreſs is to be laid upon 
the teſtimony of this obſcure hiſtorian; as he does 
not name the gentlemen” from whom he had his 
information. | , 
The cireumſtances Arenen the. queen 8 bel. ; 
viour whilſt in confinement and at her execution, 
are, by certain hiſtorians, related in a manner 
ſomewhat different from the account given above; 
but, though what they have advanced ſeems of 
doubtful authority, we ſhall here lay it before” the 
reader, and leave him to judge for himſelf. . | 
They tell us, that during her — We 
acted very pan wb fometimes ſhe ſeemed 
_ devour; and forth 'abundanee of tears; 
and Ace kent after fell into great fits of laugh- 
ter: as ſoon as the judges who came to examine 


ker were ne os fell on her knees — wept, 
Us, ee | and. 


her gown over ber fore that — falldec cently 
05 —— genibus poſitis ultimos quoque pedes I 
e quo -honeſtius procumberet veſte contexit. 
The ſame author relates another circumſtane 
which appears very queſtionable ; namely, that 
when ſhe wavled to the place of execution, the 
was in a great rage againſt the people who did her 
no honour, and declared 10 them, that the mabein 
queen and ſhould die ſo. 
Amongſt the many calumiics miſed by the 
5 Romas Catholics againſt Anne Bullen, none me 1 
more abſurd and improbable than the 
That, during the love of Henry VIII. for few, 
Thomas Wyat, ane of the principal lords of the 
court, appeared before the council, to depoſe, 
that he had to do with her at a time when he did 
not think the king had thoughts of doing her the 
honour to marry her; and, that Henry, not giving 
credit to this depoſition, Wyat offered to make 
the king himſelf a ſpectator of the favours that he 
ſhould receive from this ſtrumpet; that Wyat wis 
called impudent, and turnęd out of the court. 
That this depoſition never was made, is evi- 
3 becauſe it appears, that Wyat was never in 
diſgrace; but, that he was employed in foreign 
embaſſies as long as he lived. To prove this, 
Dr. Burnet eites an original piece, wherein Wyat's 
fon atteſts, That his 3 was gentleman of the 
bedchamber to king Henry all the time of his 
marriage with Anne — that he never . with- 
drew from court out of any caution ; that the king 


ae not k em jealous; and, that the queen was nat 
; offended 
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g offended with his behaviour, Thar his father was 5 
afterwards embaſſador at the court of Charles V. 
De. Francis Goodwin has repreſenved the caſe of 
| queen Anne in the moſt favourable light. He 
tells us, that when ſhe was committed to the 
Power, ſhe, on- entering,. fell upon her knees, 
and, with dreadful imprecations, diſavowed the 
crime, whatfoever it was, with which ſhe was 
charged: that, upon her trial, —— of 


May, in the Tower, ſhe anſwered all objections in 


ſuch a manner, that, if the peers had given in their 
verdict according to the expectation of the aſſem- 
bly, ſne had been acquitted; but they, among | 
whom the duke of Suffolk, the king's brather-in- 
law, was the chief, wholly applying | themſelves 
to the king's humour, pronounced her guilty. - 
T be aut enticity of her letter to the king, which 
we have given the reader at full length, has been 
| diſputed. Mr. Addiſon aſſures us that the original 
is ſtil} extant in the Cotton Library; but lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, in his hiſtory of Henry VIII. 
tells us that it is no original. His WER are as 
. Aber which, another letter in hey name com- 


Ling to my hand from more than one part, 


« thought fit to tranſcribe it here, without other 
credit yet, than it is faid to be found among the 
papers of Cromwell, then ſecretary; and for the 
< reſt ſeems antient and conſonant to the matter 
in queſtion.” And then having tranſcribed the 
letter, he concludes thus: © But whether this letter 
was elegantly written by her, or any ele hereto- 
fore, I know as little as what anſwer — 2255 be 
made thereunto 

_- Mr. Collier, author of an eccleſiaſtical } 

of England, acknowledges, that this letter was 
105 to be found among 0 Cromwell's pa- 


pers, 
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pers, but maintains *rhat it is nor en original, | 
His reaſon for this aſſertion is, that it is written 


at all reſembling her manner, either in her letters 
to Wolſey or her 
* is poſſible,” adds he, j iat 
the minutes, and "ſome attendant of her's p 
* might draw it into length and give it a raiſed 
ct turn.“ | 
werde « Frixch hifwrian has dane hh | 
to blacken her. He tells us, that, though the 
made a cunning defence, ſhe was condemned with 
four of her adulterers, and after that went to meet 
death with more of fierceneſs than ef true greut- 
neſs of ſoul; and died as exactly in all' the maxims 
of the ſtoic philoſophy, as if ſhe had ſtudiod them. 
But this calumny is fully refuted by the [report = 
which the lieutenant of the Tower made. of” her 
behaviour. | 
If ſome hiftorians heve-ealceroured av Men 
her, others have vindicated her with equal zeal. 
Hollingſhed, in his Chronicle, — her in thelc 
terms: | 
„ Now, becauſe T-might rather ſay much chan 
„ ſufficiently enough in praliſe of this noble queen, 
sas well for her fin wit and other excellent 
< qualities of mind, as alſo for her favouring 
learned men, zeal of religion, and Uberaliry in 
< diſtributing alms to the relief of the 31 
& vill refer the reader to Maſter 'Fox's e 0 f 
= — — j where he commondeth 


| with a great deal of genius and elocution, and not 


' opan che — i 1 


* her mild nature in taking admonition; proven 


N — ——— her ſueeeſſton, 
« overthroweth,t judgments, opinions 
and obj jon of 'backbiners ſt chat virtu- 
< ous queen: ſheweth her faith and truſt in Chriſt 
< at her death; and, finally, how . 
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ſon who charge 


— 7 
\ 
% 


*<-of Germany forſook king Jen 7. 
o good a princeſs. 

Mr. Cambden, in the n to. _ 5 
nals of Queen Elizabeth, ſays, That three years 


vwere ſcarce; fully expired after the king s marriage 


witli Anne Bullen; when, falling inte new loves, 
jealouſies and rage, and meditating blood and 
laughter, that he might make way fot the new 
— which he had to 1 Seymour, he called the 


_ queen to a trial, accuſing her upon a flight ſuſpt- 
eion of adultery 
male- child ſhe went withal; and, that the queen 
cleared herſelf ſo far of the matters objected againſt 
her, that the multitude which ſtood 4 


„after ſne had miſcartied. of a 


y judged her 
to be innocent and merely circumvented. One 


conſideration makes the authority of this hiſtorian 
- doubtful; and that is, his known abe to 
the memory of queen Elizabeth. 

The lord Bacon, in his n on deen 
Elizabeth, entitled In Felicem Memoriam Eliza- 
bethæ, Angliæ Reginæ, aſſures us, that the king | 
had no reſentments againſt his. queen, till he ha 
entertained a new paſſion; and, that he was 
turally ſubject both to love and alouſy, which 
urged him even to the ſhedding « of” blood, in or- 
der to gratify his impetuous deſires: ſo. that his 
name muſt be inevitably ſtigmatized to poſterity. 


That the accuſations againſt the queen were very 


improbable, on account-of the quality of the per- 
d her, and founded only on the 
ſlighteſt conjectures. That there was a rumour to 
this purpoſe at the very time; but, that the queen 
herſelf, juſt before her death, aſſerted her inno- 
cence with great vigour of mind and in very re- 
markable terms. Lord Bacon here hints at her 


- ſt meſſage to the king, which as he informs us, 
een 0 He 


i bi E 
. a e 


Mr. John 
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Mr. John 8 in his, Hiſtory of Greet-Bri- 
tain, tells us, That he will in no wiſe excuſe her 
guilt, having had judgment and by lay; 
though others, and that upon juſt — be- 
fore him, had done it: But I will ſpeak,” ſays 
he, from them what they have ſaid; and, name-' 
_ «i ly, one that wrote thereof to a worthy and rever- 
end perſon, in whoſe Aafance his nn are 
« theſe: 
«Tt ſeemeth very DAE that then e crimes. ſup⸗ 
e poſed againſt the Chriſtian queen Anne were 
“matters contrived by the device of the pope and 
his inſtruments, her enemies; none of them all 
« that were accuſed in the ſame treaſon confeſſing 
e the act, even unto. death but have left direct 
60 teſtimonies, even in writing, to the contrary; 
% one mean groom excepted; namely, Mark 
« Smeton e confeſſion, . upon ſome promiſes 
« of life belike, but had his head cut off before he 
ee was aware or had time to recall char mf bad 
10 ſaid.” 2 
The like did S che — Gan eo | 
the king, after the priſoners had been thoroughly. 
examined in the Tower by the council, who wrote 
thus in his letter on the Gs day: Many things 
e haye been objected, but — confeſſed; 
te only ſome circumſtances have been acknow- 
8 . by, Mark Smeton . 5 
The lord Herbert of Cherbu in hi bfe and 
reign of Henry VIII. beats of Anne Bullen in 
the following terms: 2 
J do ect all ole that would f el 
her . in thoſe times ſhe td peak rance; 
6 r but I ſhall as little accuſe her in this particular of 
® her affairs at this time. It is enough that the law 
“ hath condemned her; and that, whether ſhe 
"6 or any enge were in fault, | is not now to be diſ- 
3 . 
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<cuſſed. This is certain, that the king had caft his 
« affettion alreadyon — — daughter _ 
Jahn Seymour, knight, then attending on the 
e But whether this alone were enough to 
< procure chat tragedy which, followed, may be 
| — in this prince; for 1 do not find him 
but where law, or n 
> wr Auth did countenance his actions. 
The ſame author afterwards obſerves, that het: 
ſhe was committed to the cuftody of ſir William 
| Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, much ſpeech 
—— them, as appears by an original of 
is; yet, as her language was broken and diſtracted, 
between tears and laughter, for ſhe uſed 
betde can be inferred from thenee; only ſhe ſeeme 
toexclaim againft Norris, as if he had accuſed her; 
__whenyet ſhe ſaid that they both ſhould Se together. 
She named-others alſo, and thereupon 3 
though not enough to condemn her, yet ſuch 
paſlages as might argue ſhe cok the utmoſt liberty 
it that could be — 3 — . But whether 
1 mme extended it to ack is not there de- 
1 clared : for, amidſt Ther diſcourſes, the fill pro- 


teſted herſelf innocent. | 
By- other originals alfo of Kingſton's, it appears 
that he had made fone digen to carry a letter 
from her to Mr. , and that ſne wiſhed her 
biſhops were there; for they, theſaid, would go to 
theking for her; and that, if the died, a puniſh- 
ment would fall on the land. Meteren, a French 
hiſtorian, has given us an account of her ſufferings, 
which differs, gy ſome meaſure, from the relatians 
af utbers. ' He had it from one Criſpin a Frofith- 
man, who then reſided in London, "and, as Me- | 
deren tells us, wrote without partiality, © 
We are informed by this writer, that a ntle- 
_ — cenſured his fiſter for ſome li e 
whic 
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vchich appeared in her behaviour; ſhe ſaid, that 
the queen did more than ſhe did, for, the ad- 
mitted ſome of her court to come into her chamber 
at undue hours; and named the lord Rochford, . 

Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Smeton; and ſhe 

laid to her brother, that Smeton could tell much 
Foe e ee es 
All this was carried to the king, who having a a 
great regard for Norris, adviſed him to confeſs, * 
and promiſed him that he Thould ſuffer neither in 

_ perſon nor eſtate; but he refuſed it. Smeton ac- 

cuſed her; but, upon her trial, The defended her 
honour and modeſty in ſuch a manner, as to ſoften 
the king, by her humble deportment, and induce 
him to favour her daughter. She had no advocate 
to aſſiſt her upon her trial, and ſpoke not much in 
her own defence ; but the modeſty of her counte- 
nance pleaded. her innocence much more than the 
defence which ſhe made, fo that all who ſaw and 
heard her, believed her innocent. Both the ma- 

giſtrates of London, and ſeveral others who were 


A declared that they ſaw no evidence againſt 


. 


her. Mark Smeton only, confeſſed that he had de- 

ſerved to die. When ſhe heard how her brother and 

the other two gentlemen had ſuffered, and ſealedher 

- Innocence with their blood; but that Smeton had 
confeſſed that he had deſerved to die, ſhe broke 

out into ſome paſſion, and faid; Has he not then 
cleared me of this public ſhame he has brought me 
to? Alas, I fear, his foul ſuffers for it; and that 
he is now puniſhed for his falſe accuſation. But, 
for my brother, and thoſe others, I doubt not, bur 
they are now in the preſence. of that great king 
before whom I am to appear to-morrow.” | 4 
muſt be acknowledged, that this account has a 

- great air of prpbability. JJ 0 
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Another hiſtorian, William Mir 
corder of Exeter, ſpeaks in very feebrab 
1 of. Anne Bullen; he tells us, That ſhe died 15 

' Fently, ar at her death he Scat proteſted, 
nd a en preſent did believe; for that it was 
unjuſtly Fartnifed, and falſely teſtified, that ſhe had 
inceſtuouſiy converſed wig and proſtitute her 
body to the lord Rochford, her own brother, who 
likewiſe, with ſome others, received. the like ſen⸗ 
tence, and were put to death. 

Sir Richard Baker, i in his Chronicles of the king 8 
of- England, tells us, That with regard to 12 
Crimes Target upon her, adultery and inceſt, 
there are no proofs of her guilt recorded, but 
many of her innocence. Firſt, her ow] clearing 
of all objections at the time of her arraignment, 
Then Cromwell's writing to the king, after a full 
examination of the matter, that many. things had 
been objected, but none confeſſed; only ſome cir- 
cumſtances had been acknowledged by Mark 
Smeton {and what was Mark Smetön but a mean 
fellow, one that, upon promiſe of life, would ſay 
any thing ? and, having ſaid ſomething whieh they 
took hold of, he was ſoon after executed, left he 
ſhould retradt it. ) Laſtly, they that were ' accuſed 
with her, all denied to the death ; even Henry | 
Norris, whom the king ſpecially favoured, and pro- 
miſed him pardon, if he would but confeſs i __ 

The hiſtorian then obſerves, that ſhe had many 
enemies, as being a proteſtant, and perhaps, in 
that reſpect, the king himſelf not greatly her 
friend (for, though he had excluded the pope, he 
gontinued a Papi ſtill ;) and then, who knows 
not, that Nature js not more able of an acorn to 
make in oak, than authority | is able 13 the leaſt 


ſurmiſe to make a certainty 3 
We 


. 


We hall conclude this ſupplement, by laying 
before our readers, ſeveral particulars concerning 
the behaviour of Anne Bullen from the time of her 
commitment to the Tower to her execution, ex- 
tracted by Mr. Strype, from the letters of the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and not to be met with in 
pny ther amen, © DTT = 
The queen ſaid to fir William Kingſton, when ſhe 
was committed to the Tower, I hear I ſhall be 
_ accuſed by three men. And I can fay no more but 
| nay, tho' you ſhould epen my body; and there- 
with ſhe opened her gown, adding, Norris, haſt 
thou accuſed me? Thou art in the Tower with 
me; and thou and I ſhall die together. And 
Mark, thou art here too. 1 
The lieutenant of the Tower obſerves, in his 
ſecond letter, that ſhe ſaid to him, that ſhe was 
cruelly handled at Greenwich by the king's coun- 
dil, particularly the duke of Norfolk, who ſaid, in 
anſwer to her defence, tut, tut, tut, ſhaking his 
head three or four times. As for Mr. Tied: 
he was, ſaid ſhe, in the foreſt of Windſor. You 
know, added fir William Kingſton, what ſhe meant 
by that. She named likewiſe - Mr. Comptroller, 
another of the council, to be a very gentleman. 
But that for herſelf, ta be a queen and ſo cruelly 
handled, it was never ſeen. But, I think, ſays ſhe, 
the king doth it to prove me; and then ſhe laugh- 
ed, and was merry. She ſaid then, I ſhall have 
Juſtice ; = og anſwered, have no doubt there- 
in. She replied, if any accuſe me, I can but fa 
nay, and they can bring no witneſs. She ſaid to 
lady Kingſton and Mrs. Coſins7 if T die you ſhall 
ſee the greateſt puniſhment for me, that ever came 
upon England: and then ſhall I be in heaven, for 
I have done many good deeds in my days. And 
the declared, it being a very dry ſeaſon, that they 
5 K 2 „ 
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would have no rain till. the was delivered out of 
the Tower. She ſaid, with regard to the women 
that were placed about her, that the king wiſt 
| well what he did, when he put two ſuch about her 
1 as lady Bullen, and. Mrs. Colins. But that ſhe 
_. defied them. 
| From theſe various accounts: it is evident, * 
the opinion of the queen's being innocent, was 
more generally adopted, than that of her being 
guilty, and the many teſtimonies alledged in her 
favour, are greatly corroborated by the following 
conſideration, namely, that no queen, in ſuch a 
court as that of England then was, the houſhold 
being the greateſt in Chriſtendom, could be guilty 
of ſo many diſorders as were laid to her charge, 
without taking ſome woman into confidence; 
and yet none were either accuſed of it, or brought 
to witneſs it, | > 
. To conclude, it does not appear, as his been 
. obſerved above, that the queen was chargeable 
with any ties more than indiſcretion. 
In the works of an anonymous author, who 
ſeems to have written near thoſe times, we meet 
wioith the following account of the unfortunate lady 
whoſe memoirs we have been relating; which, as 
it contains many curious particulars, omitted by 
other writers, and as it is, probably, in very few 
hands, we hope i it will not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 
When the affairs of England and France obliged 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. of France, to reſolve 
upon that famous interview made between Guines 
and Ardres. The king of England arrived at 
Guines with all his court, and, at the ſame time, 
the king of France with his court, at Ardres: 
the two kin denen one another, and ſpoke toge- 


mm and ch * appeared on a 
ides 


* 


1 


hs, 


- fides, that ever ſince the place is called, The camp 
of cloth of gold. Both parties made feaſts, and 

hoth nations often intermixed. „ 4. Kh rem 
I The fair Elizabeth Blunt, who was at that time 

the king's favourite miſtreſs, and eagerly ſought to 
gain his heart wholly to herſelf, brought with her. 
an equipage worthy of her ambition. The ducheſs 
of Suffolk, who had been the wife to Lewis XII. 
but now wife to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
upon this occaſion, appeared as the king's ſiſter, 
and was one of the moſt beautiful ladies in the 
world. As for the queen, who was naturally mo- 
deſt, ſhe did not affect the ſparkling of gems, but 
was content with that of her dignity, and had with 
her many young ladies of the beſt families in Eng- 
land, whoſe parents had put them into an equipage 
ſuitable to her retinue; yet no ſight there was 
comparable to the fair Anne Bullen, who went over 
into France with the princeſs of England when ſhe 
was married to Lewis XII. and continued there 
till now. She eclipſed all the other beauties ; and 


king Henry, who till then had never ſighed for any 


lady but lady Blunt, felt, at the fight of Anne Bul- 


len, that his ſoul was too great to be limited to one 


| ſingle paſſion, he found ſomething ſo ſweet and: 
charming in her eyes, that in ſpite of Blunt's je- 
louſy, he abandoned himſelf to the pleaſure of be- 
holding herr i 
WWolſey, who ſtudied all his actions, ſoon per- 
ceived this paſſion, and, at the ſame inſtant, con- 
trived a deſign to oppoſe her to Blunt, whoſe eſteem 
began to diſquiet him. But, as Anne Bullen 
was of the queen of France's retinue, and as there 
could be no pretence to, withdraw her thence ſo 
faddenly, ſhe returned to Paris, and Henry was 
much troubled to part with her. "oO 
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There was, at that time, a continual intercourſe 


between France and England, carried on by the 
- nobility : ſome being incited by, .curiofity, and 


others in purſuit of their amours. Henry Piercy, 
ſon to the earl of Northumberland, followed the 
court of France, or rather Anne Bullen, with 
whom he was paſſionately in love : he was perfectly 


" handſome, and had very great merit; although he 
was young, he had already ſhewn much valour in 


Brittany, and had followed the marquis of Dorſet 
with much honour inthe affair of Navarre: he now 
aſpired at the honour to gain the heart of Anne 
Bullen, who had declined the ſuits of the moſt illuf- 
trious perſons in France. 


It was in this voyage that Piercy firſt acquainted 
her with the paſſion he had conceived for her at 
the interview of Guines. He was ſubmiſſive and 
amorous, and he had perſeverance, and a certain 
ſweet and agreeable temper; which was altoge- 
ther inſinuating. Anne Bullen was. tender and 
complaiſant ; her eyes found him worthy of her 


heart, and he found no difficulty in gaining her 
love, after he had aſſured her of his. LOO 


The arrival of Anne Bullen in England, was a 
moſt agreeable ſurprize to the king, who had con- 


_ ceived a great paſſion for her; her abſence had 


only increaſed his deſires to ſee her again, and now 
he abandoned himſelf intirely to her charms : but 
whether he feared Blunt, or had ſome reſpect for 
the queen, is hard to aſcertain z but, however, he 


was a little cautious of ſhewing his change. Piercy, 


who went into France only for the love of Anne 
Bullen, ſtaid not long after her return: at her arrival 
ſhe was preferred to the queen's ſervice, where the 
king had an opportunity to ſee her, and diſcourſe with 
her without difficulty. Wolſey was now wholly 
bent to put her in the place of Blunt, who, in a 

„ . ſhort 
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ſhort time, perceiving the king's inconſtancy, was 
ready to die with grief, and doubted not, but it 
was all owing to the cardinal, which made her 
conceive an irreconeileable hatred againſt him. 
Anne Bullen, although ſhe perceived what in- 
fluence her beauty had upon the k ng's heart, de- 
rived no vanity from thence, and found nothing 
but perplexity in her conqueſt. Piercy had ſmitten 
her in ſuch an effectual and tender manner, that 
nathing was capable to alienate her from him: 
and as this was not the firſt time ſhe had ſacrificed 
conſiderable conqueſts to him; ſhe eaſily deter- 
mined to hear the king no farther than her condi / 
tion obliged her to, and to anſwer him no other- 
wiſe than with reſpect and 1hdifferency. xp. 
The rank ſhe held with the queen was conſider- 
able, and ſhe was deſcended from the ancient earls 
of Ormond by the father's fide, | and from the 
great houſe of Norfolk by the mother's : | her wit, 
which was refined in the moſt gallant court of Eu- 

rope, created her many friends, and Blunt, whoſe 
jealouſy encreaſed, in proporrion as the king's ſen- 
timents were declared in her favour, was the only 
perſon who ſought not her friendſhip, notwith- 
ſtanding ſhe durſt not permit her firſt fury to act 
openly againſt her; but contented herſelf to ſearch 
into, and inſtruct herſelf in the affairs of Anne 
Bullen. | : . Q7 
Fortune facilitated her way hereunto. The 
fair Anne had a brother, whoſe merit had 
gained him conſiderable reputation in king Hen- 
ry's court, but whoſe unhappy deſtiny inſpired 
him with a paſſion: for Blunt. The king's con- 
ſtancy to her had hindered his diſcovery of it, but 
the levity which he now obſerved in him embold> 
ened him: he took Blunt in one of thoſe moments 
of deſpite, wherein ſhe paſlionately deſired to be 
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. on the king; j and he, hoping for great : 


advantages from fuch a lover as young Bullen, 
who could not probably be ignorant of his. ſiſters 
ſecrets, bound him in a commerce of gallantry. 


He informed her of the engagement between 
Piercy and his ſiſter: this knowledge was joyful to 


her, hoping that a marriage between theſe two 
e would diſappoint Wolſey, and heal the 
eart of the king, which ſhe ſtill defired, tO re- 


tain, 


Blunt ; he deſigned to govern this prince by the 
means of Anne Bullen, whoſe beauty engaged 
him more and more; but he did not foreſee the 
obſtacle which Piergy's merit had brought to his 
pretenſions. 

The king, naturally inconſtant, neglected not 
only Blunt, who before had fo great power over 


him, but began alſo to have ſome ſentiments of 


indifferency for the queen, which were ſoon chang- 


ed into averſion: upon this matter, he opened his 


very ſoul to Wolſey alone: the cardinal, who did 
not love this princeſs, was glad of it, and began 
immediately to inſinuate into the king's mind a 
divorce; not that he intended to make Anne Bul- 


len queen; for he propoſed the ducheſs of Alen- 


gon, ſiſter to the king of France, for Henry, that 
ſo he might bring that prince over to his intereſts, 
and at the ſame time have a queen abſolutely for 
him, and a miſtreſs for the king, who was, in 


| ſome meaſure, his creature. 


The king, who thought Anne niight content, 


herſelf with. his love, conſented to the alliance 
with France, and left the breach of his marriage 


to Wolſey's care. The power which the cardinal 


had in England, his intrigues at Rome, and his 


The cardinal had neoſpelty quite oppoſite to 


8 in. gave him great hopes for 


2 921 the 
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A the diyor ce and the ſecond marriage. But Anne 
1 Bullen, who had both virtue and reſoluti on, was 
not ol che humour to indulge the king's paſſion 
as he deſired. She received his firſt overtures of it 
with more coldneſs than he expected. This re- 
fiſtance augmented his love, and, to render him- 
ſelf more agreeable, he had recourſe to entertain- 
ments; he invented plays ahd feaſts, which were 


always advantageous to Piercy, who appeared 


there with ſo much grace and activity, that Anne 
Bullen reſpected none but him, and was only ſen- 
ſible of his ſighgss. N 
The queen, who foreſaw part of her misfor- 
tunes by the king's coldneſs to her, lived in a 
deplorable ſadneſs. All the paſſions of young 
Bullen could not conſole Blunt for Henry's incon- 
ſtancy. She ſaw every day her own credit fade, 
and her rivals flouriſh, and the immoderate ambi- 
tion which peſſeſſed her, caſt her ſoul into a ſtate 
of perpetual fury and jealouſy. n 
In the mean time every one began to ſpeak of 
the king's change; the queen, Blunt, and all the 
court were convinced of it by his aſſiduous court- 
ſhip of Anne Bullen; but they alſo obſerved, that 
ſhe took no pains to avail herſelf of this con- 
1 Piercy had too great an intereſt in this affair not 
to examine it carefully; he was perſuaded of the 
fidelity of Anne Bullen, but ſuch a rival as Henry 
was, notwithſtanding, an unhappy croſs; and,. 
though he truſted ſhe would prefer him, he had 
- reaſon to fear the king's authority, © 
He ſaw Anne Bullen every day, and at all hours; 
he remarked ſome melancholy in her eyes, and, as 
he loved to ſuch exceſs that her leaſt troubles were 
the chief ſubject of e ne,, he feared ſhe had 
taken ſome ſecret difpleaſure, and conjured her 
4 * ; g 8 e x ten- 
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e ſee you, it you love my repoſe.“ 


” # 2 * 1 92 


<« I fear,” ſaid ſhe, © Fortune has no good will 
towards me, and I am jealous of her favours.” 
<* I know,” ſays Piercy, ** ſhe hath created me a 
dangerous rival; but I am aſſured of your con- 
« ſtancy, and I neither fear his merit nor his 
© power.” © You do me juſtice,” ſaid Anne 
Bullen, and I do again reiterate my vows I have 


+ ſo often made to you, That I will never love my 
| + pps 7 « but 
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cc but yourſelf, But, Piercy, if that tenderneſs 


« which the king declares for me be not 


« to move me, his authority, which obliges me to 


« ſuffer it, will prove but a fatal experiment. I 
« proteſt to you, that it is with great impatience 
ce that I am forced to ſpend thoſe few moments 


« with him which I would moſt willingly beitow 


* upon you; and, that he can ſee nothing in my 


« eyes but a diſcontent which ought to repulſe 


. "74 him. 25 | 
Piercy loved too well not to find a ſenſible de- 


light in this obliging diſcourſe of Anne Bullen; he 
returned her his thanks for it in the moſt paſſionate | 


terms; and continued his diſcourſe, ſaying, Make 
e my intereſt with your parents, madam, before 


« the king explains himſelf, and I will ſecure my 


«own; and you can, by eſtabliſhing my good for- 


* tune, hinder the king from thwarting us.” Anne 


Bullen loved Piercy enough to conſent to every 
thing that might ſecure herſelf for him. 

Now it was openly diſcourſed that the king 
would divorce his queen, and marry the dutcheſs 
of Alencon; and the opportunity was favourable 
enough to Piercy” s intentions, who declared them 
to old Bullen, and he accepted of this alliance 
without difficulty, as being very advantageous to 

his family. 
Blunt learned this news of het lover with ſuch 
Joy, as for ſome time ſuſpended her jealouſy. But 
old Bullen would not conſent to this marriage be- 
tween Piercy and his daughter, till the king, and 
the earl of Northumberland had approved of it. 
There was then a neceſſity to ſpeak to them of it; 
and, as Anne Bullen had great reaſon to fear ſome 
obſtacles, ſhe would not employ ordinary perſons 
in this negociation. She prayed the ducheſs of 
Suffolk (by whom ſhe was tenderly beloved, as 
| being 
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being her confident during her ſecret intelligence 
with Brandon) to make the king conſent to Piercy's 
ood fortune, it was not without ſome confuſion 
that ſhe explained herſelf to the ducheſs; but the 
intereſt of her heart got the better of her modeſty. 
The king had much friendſhip, and very great 
reſpect for the ducheſs of Suffolk: ſhe ſuſpected, | 
as well as others, the deſigns that he had upon the 
heart of Anne Bullen; but, as he had never told 
her any thing of it, ſhe feigned ignorance,” and 
acquainted the king her brother, That ſhe, having 
a great friendſhip and eſteem ſor Anne Bullen, ar- 
dently deſired to ſee her married to Piercy, a per- 
ſon of merit, and humbly begged his majeſty to 


conſent to it. 
The king bluſhed at this diſcourſe of his ſif- 


ter's, and judged, that Anne Bullen had given the 
princeſs this employ ; and that from her only ſhe 
had learnt to praiſe Piercy: his thoughts were 
_ mightily diſcompoſed ; and, being ſenſible of no- 
thing but love and jealouſy, he looked upon the 
toſs of Anne Bullen as the greateſt of evils which 
could poſſibly befall him. Ile could not hide his 
trouble front the princeſs, whom he deſired to 
ſpeak no more of this affair, for ſome important 
reaſons, of which he would one. day give her an 
account. But he enquired of her whether Piercy 

was beloved, and having learnt the truth, he im- 
mediately quitted the ducheſs of Suffolk, and ſent 
for Wolſey, whom he commanded to think no more 
of the ducheſs of Alengon for his queen, but to 
employ all his art to en Anne 1 8 for 
him. 

The cardinal wiſhed heartily that the king's O paſ. 
ſion had been a little more moderated ; but, when 
he conſidered it was unavoidable, and that, in mak- 
ing Anne Bullen queen, he ſhould, perhaps, gain 
S her 
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her abſolutely, he took upon him to forward it. So, 
aſſuring the king of the ſucceſy of his wiſhes, he 
took upon himſelf the * to let Piercy know 
that he ſhould diſcontinue his courtſhip, till ſuch 
time as the king ſhould declare his intentions to 
Anne Bullen. 5 „ 

In the mean time they ſecretly deſigned the di- 
vorce; and the queen, who had ſecret advice 
thereof, expected that aſſiſtance ſhe ſtood in need 
of for the juſtice of her cauſe. Blunt, who be- 
lieved the marriage of Piercy and Anne Bullen 
was concluded, flattered by her ambitious proſ- 
pects, conſpired the rupture of the king's mar- 
riage with the ducheſs of Alengon. She was big 
with great hopes of her young ſon, for whom the 
infanta of Portugal, with the Duchy of Milan for 
her portion, were already deſigned; and ſhe 
doubted not, one day, to raiſe herſelf by this for- 
tune to ſomething more conſiderable. 1 
As Wolſey was buſied in the important affairs 
of the kingdom, and Piercy gave himſelf up in- 
tirely to his love, the cardinal could not acquit 
himſelf ſo ſoon of his promiſe to the king. The 
prince did not delay fo long to explain himſelf to 
Anne Bullen: it was not many days after the 
ducheſs of Suffolk had ſpoke to him, that he 
ſtopped Anne Bullen as ſhe was paſſing through the 
gallery into the queen's lodgings; and, taking 
her aſide to a window, I demand, of you, {aid 
he, a moment's audience, I have ſomething to 
< tell you of importance enough to oblige you to 
grant it me. Altho' my duty calls me to attend 
the queen, faid ſhe, I know the obedience I owe 
* to your majeſty, and am ready to hear what- 
_ © ever your majeſty ſhall pleaſe to ſay to me.” 
The king replied, © Is it true, that you would 
| VVV ä 
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« render Piercy the moſt happy of all men? 1 
8 thought J had ſufficiently made known to you, 
<« that 1 loved you ſo well as never to conſent to 
< it, you have an abſolute power over my heart, 
* give me ſome ſmall part in your's, and J will 
* make you a preſent far more glorious than 
RTE, =. os eee 
Although Anne Bullen hearkened well to what 
the king told her, ſhe could not refrain. ſighing ; 
the happineſs of her life was founded upon her 
paſſion for Piercy ; ſhe preferred him above all the 
er af the univerſe. © If your majeſty, ſaid 
<« ſhe, had in the leaſt intimated to me, that I 
* ſhould not love Piercy, at the time when my 
heart was at liberty, IJ had done all that was in 
<< my power to have prevented it, but it is now a 
long time ſince I declared my inclinations in 
« his favour. I will oppoſe it all my life-time, 
<« ſaid the king, Bent > moved, you 'know he 
4 is my ſabes and I can remove him from you 
« when Thit. She replied boldly, You can do 
e ſomething yet more unjuſt ; but, in baniſhing 
<< Pjercy from your kingdoms, or expoſing him 
„ to any diſgrace, you will not find the way to 
« chace him from my heart, and any misfortune 
that he ſuffers for my fake will render me the 
more ſenſible for him. Your majeſty obliges 
me to ſpeak with that freedom which, perhaps, 
you may condemn, but I had rather commit 
that error than betray my juſt ſentiments. A 
more paſſionate man than I, replied the king, 
«© would-puniſh Piercy for the injuſtice you have 
« done me; 1 hope, that a little reflection upon 
my proceedings will make you ſenſible you are 
in the wrong: abuſe not my moderation, I am 
not exempt from ſome tranſports I would wil- 
<6 Imgly avoid; I love you enough to facrifice all 
4 ; N things 


« things to you, and I would Ar to the 
« higheſt powers in the unive for you; the life of 
« Piercy ſhall anſwer for what you make me ſuf- 
« fer; therefore I leave it to you to manage my 
4 ˙ EEE . 
Anne Bullen entered the queen's preſence much 
tormented at the king's laſt words. In the mean 
time Wolſey had a converſation with Piercy, and 
hut his pàtience upon the anvil. It is a long 
pur 2 NO, EO 17 5 2 200 
time, ſaid he to him, that I have ſonght for an 
« occaſion to let you know that I love you; I am 
« perſuaded of your exceeding great. merit, and 


« ſhould be ſenſibly diſpleaſed, it you ſhould give 


e the leaſt occaſion to fortune to declare herſelf 


« againſt you; I muſt give that advice which I 
« would not have you neglect. You love Anne 
Bullen; the king hath ſome deſigns which agree 
“not with your paſſion, endeavour to free your- 


« ſelf from it, and merit the king's eſteem by this 


« effort. What deſigns ſoever the king may have, 
“ anſwered Piercy, I ſee nothing that can hinder 


me from loving the perſon you ſpeak of, and it 
ce is rot my humour to renounce the Ieaftof my 


„ hopes. I know EP can love in ſpite of all 
“ the world, rephed Wolſey; but I know alſo, 
that the king can command you not to look 
upon a perſon for whom he hath a particular 
eſteem; and that it were better for you to re- 


* dignation of your prince.“ 

I know not by what motive you act, ſaid 
Piercy, whether in zeal for him, or pity for me, 
but I declare to you, That neither all the pow- 
ers of the earth, nor a whole age of reflection, 
can ever be able to make me 9 Wolſey 
* added, I thought you had not been fo ſtrictly 
engaged; but, ſince you reſolve ſo blindly to 
* f deſtroy 


linquiſh her, than to expoſe yourſelf to the in- 
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_ « deftroy yourſelf, I muſt leave you to your paſs 
& ſion. And I will follow the inclinations of it 
tt with pleaſure, ſaid Piercy, and I feel myſelf de- 
& termined to a conſtancy that is proof againſt all 
cc things.” „„ 8 
Woſlſey went away enraged with his fooliſh ob · 
ſtinacy, and reſolved to puniſh him for it. Though 

he concealed his deſign from the king. 
Piercy recounted to his miſtreſs the diſcourſe he 
had had with Wolſey; and ſhe told him what had 
paſſed between the king and her; and, as theſe 
overs were alarmed at the croſſes prepared for 
them, ſo the pleaſure of loving A. other with 
ſuch conſtancy did comfort them. _ 
Wolſey, who was confident of the king's paſ- 
fion, and knew its violence, hearkening no longer 
to reaſon, which at firſt hindered him from indulg- 
ing it, now only ſtudied Piercy's misfortune. | _ 
Blunt, who looked nom the cardinal as the 
principal author of the king's infidelity, diſco- 
vered her reſentment upon all occaſions. The 
cardinal Knew her implacable temper, and was not 
ignorant of her artifices; and, as her credit was 
much diminiſhed, he reſolved to ruin her, to ad- 
vance the fortune of Anne Bullen. He adviſed 
the king to recall the old earl of Northumberland 
out of Ireland, and to oblige his ſon Piercy to 
marry. At the ſame time that theſe orders were 
given, Henry declared openly the intention he had 
or the divorce. The tears and entreaties of the 
queen were fruitleſs, and Brian and Vane were ſent 
to Rome to proceed init, En. 
Blunt doubted not but this great deſign was 
Wolley's inſpiration, and judged that he laboured 
to exalt her rival. The queen, who was upon the 
very point to receive ſo ſenſible an injury, was not 
leſs enraged againſt him ; and, although ſhe had 
td * Ore 
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more e Qoderatitnr than Blunt, her hatred ov the 
cat aſpired no leſs to vengeance. 


The king's affection for Anne Bullen began now 


to appear openly, and the arts of Blunt to decry 
her excited the people to murmur ; ſo that the king 
was obliged to explain himſelf to an aſſembly of his 
lords at his palace of Bridewell, where he proteſted 
that-it was purely a motive of conſcience, and the 
deſire he had to give them a ſucceſſor to the crown, 

which moved him to this deſign of diyorcing the 
queen. Some of them ſeemed ſatisfied herewith, 

but many of them were diſcontented. The ſubtle 


Wolſey, who feared ſome dangerous troubles 


might befall him upon it, perſuaded the king, 
that whatſoever pleaſure he took to ſee Anne 
Bullen, it was of vaſt importance for him to remove 


her for a time; that reaſons of ſtate, as well as 
thoſe of love, obli ed him to it; that it was to 


ſeparate her from Piercy, and to facilitate the de- 
ſign he had to recall his father; that the queen 
murmured; and, that the diſcontent of the people, 


which was fomented by the jealouſy of revengeful 


Blunt, was not leſs to be feared; and, that this 
retirement of Anne Bullen would effectually calm 
all things., | 

The king approved Wolley's reaſons, but 
found it difficult to yield to them; but the car- 
dinal left him not till he made him conſent to this 
exile, which he went immediately to denounce to 


Anne Bullen. Madam,” faid Wolſey to her, 


* I come to offer a petition to you from the king, 
* which will be ſurprizing, ſince the contents 
thereof is to baniſh yourſelf from the court, for 


no other crime than that you have appear ed 


© therein too beautiful. It is not without much 
* regret that he removes you, ſince all the happi- 
Vor. I. . * neſs 
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« neſs of his life depends upon ſeeing and. leaſing 
you. But the preſent ſtate of affairs have ſo 
ordered it, and it ſhall be for ſo ſhort a time as 
<.would not be diſcernible, but that all eyes are 
upon you.” / 
Anne Bullen was haughty, and ſenſible of the 
leaſt thing that concerned her honour ;, ſhe took 
ſome offence at her undeſerved exile, and their en- 
deavour to baniſh her from the love of Piercy ex- 
citing her paſſion, ſhe told Wolſey ſhe ſhould rea- 
dily quit a place where ſhe received fo little ſatis- 
faction. I pity his majeſty's weakneſs,” ſaid ſhe, 
< and I ſhall joyfully part from a court, where! 
ec am often forced to hear thoſe things that diſ- 
« pleaſe me, to retire into a ſolitude, where I may 
« with liberty entertain myſelf with thoſe thoughts 
„ that pleaſe me.“ You may there make juſt 
< reflections,” replied Wolſey, upon the grand 
advantages which fortune has decreed you.“ 
Her favours,” ſaid ſhe, © are fo light, that I 
„ wholly bend myſelf to deſpite them. Tell the 
* king, I will be gone to-morrow ; and, that I 
* am extremely obliged to him for ordering me the 
thing which I defired with my whole heart.” 
She would have no longer converſe with him, 
but ſhut herſelf up in her chamber, and feigned an 
indiſpoſition. The cardinal returned to the king, 
and, as he had always made it a rule to flatter 
him, he concealed the rage of Anne Bullen from 
him, and ſettled his mind in a peaceable con- 
dition. 
Piercy received the news of Anne Bullen's bs | 
niſhment with unſpeakable grief. She exhorted 
him to ſupport this beginning of their croſſes with 
conſtancy, and ſaid a thouſand tender things to 


* which ſomething allayed his torment, but 
_ their 


8 — 
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their ſeparation drew many tears from both: 
Piercy had a manly heart, but could not refrain 
this weakneſs. | | | Hee EOS 
Anne Bullen retired about two days journey from 
London, to one of her father's houſes, where ſhe 
was only accompanied. by her mother. The place 
was very agreeable, and proper to ſooth her melan- 
choly; her abſence aſtoniſhed every body, Blunt, 
who knew not the true cauſes hereof, was joyful 
at it, and believed it to be the beginning of her 
diſgrace, and that ſhe was withdrawn by rigour. 
But the queen, more penetrating, plainly per- 
. ceived that her baniſnment was only to appeaſe 
the people's murmuring and to facilitate the king's 
_ deſigns. | 1 | _ 
At this juncture, the old earl of Northumber- 
land returned from Ireland, and was received with 
extraordinary teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip. 
The king gave him new offices, augmented his 
revenues, and agreeably ſurprized him by the 
addition of favours, even beyond his hopes. 
Wolſey, who had adviſed with the king upon 
the conduct which ought to be obſerved in this 
affair, expreſſed to him, on his own part, how 
ſtrong a deſire he had to ſerve him, and gave him 
counſel how he might yet ſuſtain 'and enlarge his 
fortunes. He convinced him at laſt, . that the alli- 
ance of Anne Bullen would be no ways advan- 
tageous to his ſon, and propoſed, by the bye, the 
only daughter to the earl of Shrewſbury for him, 
and made him eaſily apprehend how great credit 
this marriage would procure to his family. The 
only thing that made him pauſe, was to find means 
whereby to oblige his ſon, who was amorous and 
paſſionately beloved, to commit an -infidelity, 
Wolſey, more crafty and leſs fearful, thought, with 
a little affront or foul play, it might eaſily be 
ES -- brought 
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brought to paſs 3 and that it was no hard matter 
to obſtruct the moſt tender engagements. - 
Although the earl loved his ſon with a fatherly 
aſfion, and was perſuaded of his conſtancy, yet 
he followed tie cardinals counſel, and propoſed 
the earl of Shrewſbury's daughter to Piercy, who 
_anfwered his father with great emotion, and pro- 
teſted he would ſooner ſeek his death in the ut- 
moſt parts of the world, than renounce his love. 
The earl paſſed by this his firſt raſhneſs ; but, 
whilſt Piercy, by a happy intelligence, entertained 
a commerce with Anne Bullen which cheriſhed 
him, there was a treachery of cruel effects pre- 
paring for them both. 
It was acknowledged that Anne Bullen was the 
| only orhament of the court ever ſince her firſt ar- 
rival. The king was infenſible of all pleaſures, 
but choſe of love; and Wolſey was obliged to 
haſten thoſe affairs which might recall Anne 
Bullen. Hy 
ST Old Bullen, who was flattered with the hopes of =: 
= ſeeing his daughter a queen, willingly aſſiſted to 
deceive her; and, whilſt his more indulgent wife 
ſuffered her to continue her correſpondence with 
Piercy, he engaged with Wolſey and the earls of 
Northumberland and Shrewfbury. 

Anne Bullen lived contentedly in her folitude, 
and ſeemed firmly reſolved to continue in it; but 
her father went himſelf to draw her out of it, and 

made uſe of all his authority to make her return 
to the court. She obeyed, but would not return 
to the queen; and it was with great grief that ſhe 
ſaw herſelf conſtrained to ſuffer che king's viſits. 
ou fly from me,” ſaid the king to her the firſt 
time he ſaw her; will you always in this manner 
& anſwer a paſſion which makes me undertake ſuch 


% * extraordinary things?“ « Lou have- explained | 
1 cc it.“ 
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« it,” ſhe 1 in [fo Ames y b mauhen 
« that I have great reaſon to doubt of it and 
« there are but few lovers who would ſignalize 
their paſſion in baniſhing the creature they love. 
40 1 violence I ated on myſelf,” the king re- 
turned, © in baniſhing you hence; ought to oblige 
you to pity me, and not to reſerve ſuch unjuſt 
6 nem againſt me. I would labour ſecurely 
for my repoſe and your fortune: for you alone I 
« have engaged myſelf in this divorce which now 
« ſo much ſurprizeth all Europe : in one word, I 
will make you queen.” It is a condition, ſhe 
replied, interrupting him, too glorious for me 5 
and I am not in a condition to accept it. You | 
owe your heart to the queen, who is a prineeſs 
_ * deſerving all your affection; do not, in aban- 
4 doning her, draw upon yourſelf thoſe miſeries 
„ which. uſually attend infidelity.” £<* How cruel 
* 1s your generolity ?” ſaid the king; * or, rather, 
c how unjuſt is your perſeverance for Piercy? 

„He is not ſo worthy as you eſteem him, and 
time ſhall ſhew you who is moſt your lover, he 
"CF" 

In this manner the king explained himſelf, and 
Anne Bullen continued ſtedfaſt to the paſſion ſhe 
had for her lover, who had left London to ſhun 
the perſecution of his father, and was abſent at 
her arrival ; but ſoon came up at the news of her 
return and ſhe ſoon perceived ſhe had committed 
an irreparable overſight in leaving the queen's 
houſe. Her father forbid her to ſee Piercy, and 
ſent him word of it, that ſo he might avoid ws 
refuſal which would be given him at the 
This prohibition troubled her extremely, and the 
was under a neceſſity to make uſe of her courage. 
She difſembled before her father, and told him, 
with great indifferency, that ſhe would obey his 

2 commands; 


%, 


| 
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commands; hut ſhe hoped, in doing this injuſtico 
to Piercy, it was not his reſolution to employ the 
authority he had over her in favour of any other 
perſon. © As thoſe whom I would ſerve in your 
behalf,“ ſaid he, © have more power than I, 1 


© ſhall eaſily promiſe you to do nothing for them.” 


At length he retired, and, as ſhe doubted not but 
Piercy's impatience would ſoon bring him to her, 
ſhe informed him of her father's orders by the fol- 


lowing letter. 


„ IT 15 forbidden me to ſee you; it is a cruel 
* neceſſity unto which I am forced to obey; but, 
* my dear Piercy, they cannot hinder me from 
loving you. I conjure you ſubmit yourſelf to thoſe 
e that have authority over me ; avoid thoſe raſh 
e carriages that may render us meritorious of our 
« ſufferings; I ſhall not ſee you, but I ſhall facri- 
4 fice to you what conſiderable thing ſoever for- 
< tune can offer me, attending the opportunity to 
give you more forcible demonſtrations of my 


. tenderneſs.” | 


— 


He that delivered this letter to Piercy was an 
eye-witneſs of the tranſports it cauſed. He pre- 
ſently thought upon revenge, and to begin with 
Wolſey firſt, whom he looked upon as the princi- 
pal cauſe of his misfortune; but, conſidering he 
was forewarned not to- yield to the emotions of 
his anger, he was ſatisfied with afflicting himſelf, 


and thus he anſwered the letter of Anne Bullen. 


* NO conſiderations could hinder my reſent- 

* ment, if the injuſtice of my enemies could have 

made me loſe your heart; continue your bounty 

to me, which I prefer above all things. It 

4 would be 3 for me to © here * 
"0 we 
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4 well I love you, and what I ſuffer for you. I 
<« will hope with you that the times may change: 
« pity me, and believe that my e . een 

8 . but with my life.“ 


The meſſenger entruſted with * letters be⸗ 
tween Piercy and Anne Bullen, was perfidious; 
and, being corrupted by her father, never deli- 
yered her the anſwer he had ſent. She was ſur⸗ 
prized at Piercy's coldneſs, notwithſtanding ſhe 
did not accuſe him; but attributed this ſilence to 
his grief. 

She feigned herſelf indiſpoſed for a Jong time, 
as conſidering that, ſince fhe was forbidden to ſee 
Piercy at home, ſhe could not. be permitted to ſee 
him elſewhere; and, to avoid all occaſions of giv- 
ing her father cauſe to complain of her diſobedi- 
_ ence, and the world to give her trouble, ſhe did 
not appear in any place, and Piercy ſought after 
her in vain. In the mean time he was expoſed to 
all the bad effects that a violent paſſion cruelly 


| thwarted could poſſibly cauſe. The king, in the 


mean time, ſaw Anne Bullen every day. Piercy * 
was not long ignorant of this: he knew well 
enough that her indiſpoſition was feigned ; and, 
| believing that ſhe had received his anſwer, be- 
wailed himſelf that her firſt bounties ſhould have 
ſo ſhort a continuance. In this ſort he paſſed away 
a month, and could do nothing but figure a thou- 
fand cruel things to himſelf. His jealouſy, began to 
make him fear that the king was happier than he, 
and the event of things confirmed him in his firſt 
ſuſpicions. | 
The earl of Northumberland and old Bullen 
were equally agreed with Wolſey. The one aſpired 
to ſee his daughter crowned, and the other to ſee 
his ſon matched into the moſt conſiderable famjly 


L 4 in 
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in England. Piercy had a conſtancy which amazed 
them, and th remove it, Wolſey contrived with 
thema letter from old Bullen to the earl. of North- 

umberland, which was in theſe terms. 


THE obſtacle which your ſon's paſſion for 
* — daughter hath hitherto put to the marriage 
00 you ſo much deſire, is now wholly removed. Wi 
& open my very heart, and impart my joy to you. 
* Our perſuaſions have ſhaken Anne e Bullen, and 
te the king's perſeverance hath conquered her: 
e the appearances of a divorce have flattered her 
< ambition, and ſhe hath now ſurrendered herſelf 
eto the intereſt of her fortune, after a long fight 
<« ſhe maintained for Piercy. If things ſucceed 
according to our hopes, a ſhort time ſhall aſſure 
vou that no perſon in the world has a higher Va- 


5 ue Tor you than myſelf. 
| „THOMAS BULLEN.” 


'T bo earl of N orchomberkaaid laid this letter upon 5 
the table in his cloſet, where his ſon uſually came 
to ſpeak with him, and left the door open. Fate 
acted what he deſired; Piercy having ſome buſineſs 
with the earl, went into the cloſet, and there found 
this counterfeit letter, which confirmed the loſs of 
his repoſe. He read it often, and would have per- 

, fuaded himſelf that it was not real; but appear- 
ances, joined with. ſo powerful an evidence; left 
him no room to doubt of his misfortune. The 
<« faithleſs creature has ſurrendered,” cried he; 
«and, whilſt I deſpiſe real advantages, ſhe hark- 
* ens to an inconſtant man, who himſelf will ſoon 
< puniſh her for the perjury ſhe hath done me.” 
£ He pauſed a long time upon this letter, and con- 
firmed himſelf in his thoughts that he was betrayed. 


* theſe reflections he concluded that Anne Bul- 
| len's 


— — 
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len's letter to him was only an artifice to hinder 
him from ſeeing her; and, that the, agreeing 
with her father, had conſented to writing of this 
to the earl of Northumberland, who at this mo- 
ment came in, and judged, by the great conſter- 
nation he found his ſon in, that he had ſeen Bul- 
len's letter. He aſked him, with an affected care- 
leſneſs, if he had any thing to ſay to him. Tes, 
« my lord,” replied Piercy, I come to beg your 
« permiſſion that I may go for ſome time to ſuck 
“jn a more agreeable air than this of London.” 
« Why will you,” ſaid the earl, leave it, when 
« all things require your continuance here? You 
« are ſenſible of my deſigns, and of the complai- 
« ſance I have hitherto ſhewed to your repugnancy 
« to them; but, in ſhort, Piercy, it is high time 
« you ſhould now fatisfy me: you bear an illuſtri- 
“ ous name, my years are far ſpent, and the in- 
* tereſt of our houſe ſolicits me to eſtabliſh you.“ 
I know, my lord,” ſaid Piercy ſighing, that I 
sought indiſputably to act whatever you pleaſe, 
but you have known my weakneſs, and I ſtill 
* crave your honour's pardon for it.” © Your 
* conſtancy is ſo ill rewarded,” the earl interrupted 
him, that I bluſh to ſee you ſigh for a woman 
* who abandons you, and pays thoſe favours ſhe 
only hopes from the king with ſuch ſhameful 
* advances.” *© TI beſeech you, my lord,” replied 
«+ Piercy weeping, © to ſpare Anne Bullen; ſhe 
* may have ſome levity, but can never fail of be- 
e ing virtuous, and I am perſuaded ſhe will ne- 
ver ſacrifice me but to the crown of England.” 
© There is no likelihood of what you ſay,” conti- 
nued the earl; © the divorce cannot be made; 
* Campeggio is preparing to go to Rome, and 
the queen has better hopes than ever. Not- 
* withſtanding the king viſits Anne Bullen _ 
| 0 ay, 
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day, and at all hours, he is very a ſatisfied - 
« with her, and has quite deſerted Blunt.” 

Some perſons that eame to pay a viſit to the earl 
interrupted this converſation, which continued long 
enough to put Piercy to cruel trials; his father 
would not in policy ſpeak to him of this letter, as 
not doubting but he had ſeen it; but gave him 
| Iberty to go and make doleful reflections upon 

it. | | 
e paſſed one of thoſe terrible nights, wherein 
fenſible diſquiets take up the place of repoſe; and, 
far from finding relief, he heard on the morrow 
that the king had created Anne Bullen marchioneſs 
of Pembroke, old Bullen earl of Ormond and 
Wilton, and his ſon viſcount Rochfort. He doubted 
not that theſe favours from the king were rewards 
for the favours he received from Anne Bullen, and 

het of himſelf be fell into unj juſt ſuſpicions of 


e earl of Northumberland quickly perceiving 
hel 5 order of his mind, and the impreſſion 
that all theſe things had made upon it, did not 
neglect ſo favourable a conjuncture. Piercy's con- 
ſtancy was attacked in many different places, 
they made him apprehend that he ought to engage. 
himſelf before_the intrigue of the king and Anne 
Bullen was made public. The earl of Shrewſbury 5 
daughter was young and beautiful; he believed he 
might find ſome repoſe with a perſon ſo amiable, 


and married her, after he had ſo long reſiſted the 


commands of his father; but time made him know 
his love was only hid under a reſentment of ſhort 
continuance. 

In the mean time, the buſineſs of the divorce 
did not advance, the cardinal Campeggio, who 
was mediator for Rome, had orders to proceed 


 Nowly; the king's love made him impatient; Anne 
Bulles 
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Bullen was not of the ſame character with Blunt, 
put adhered more ſtrictly to her honour. 
But how great was her ſurprize when ſhe heard 
of Piercy's marriage, although ſhe had murmured 
at his ſilence, ſhe did not Fear his fidelity : ſhe 
gave no credit for a great while to this inrellignnce, 
and thought it was only a trial they had put her 
upon; but at length ſhe was forced to yield, and 
perſuade herſelf of that thing which all the world 
confirmed. Her own conduct did not in the leaſt 
| reproach her, yet ſhe believed his diſtruſt of her 
conſtancy had been the cauſe of his change. She 
employed all her care to hide her grief, but ſhe 
ſucceeded not ſo well therein, but the king per- 


| ceived it, and reproached her with the kindneſs 


ſhe retained for ſo faithleſs a man. In fine, all 
her ſpight was turned upon Wolſey; 3 ſhe had not 
the power to wiſh Piercy any harm to avenge her- 
ſelf, Blunt was not leſs enraged againſt Wolſey 
than ſhe; ſhe underſtood by her correſpondence 
with vifcount Rochfort that Piercy had not been 
deceived but by the cardinal. 

Theſe two formidable enemies anderroulh 2 
thing that ſeemed impoſſible; that is to ſay, the 
utter overthrow of Wolſey's fortune. The queen, 
who had much juſter reaſons to hate him, had 
the ſame intentions to ruin him, and laboured on 
her part to deſtroy this audacious favourite. 

Piercy found not that tranquillity in his marriage 
which he expected; although he believed the mar- 
chioneſs of Pembroke was inconſtant, and honour 
obliged him to withdraw his affections from her, 
yet he found a greater diſpoſition in himſelf to love 
her now than ever. The perplexity of finding 
himſelf every day ſenſible of his firſt paſſion, occa- 
honed him a dangerous fit of ſickneſs: in the 
height of his fever it was diſcoverable that he re- 


tained 
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tained the. ſame paſſion :. but his youth, and the 
great care that was taken of him, ſurmounted that 
diſtemper which every body judged to be mortal. 
However, he continued in a languiſhing condition, 
= time could never elan. reſtore him 
r 
As angry as Anne Bullen was with bim, ſhe 
could not forbear to wiſh his recovery; his crime 
appeared altogether deteſtable to her, but ſhe 


thought upon his perſon with pleaſure. They 


had not ſeen one another from the time his ma- 
jeſty had commanded her to retire from London, 
till they accidentally met one day by the ſide of the 


river Thames with equal emotion of ſpirit. She 


could hardly know him, he was grown ſo pale and 
dejected, that he moved rather pity than anger, 
She gave a ſhriek when ſhe perceived! it was he, who 
took her ſurprize to be her averſion. _ 
Madam,“ faid he to her, © I did not defign 
to give you any trouble here; my grief con- 


ducted me hither, as a place proper for no other 


„company but itſelf ; at a more - happy time, 
perhaps, you might have ſeen me with leſs 
* horror.” . 

In a more happy time, replied the bs 


<4 neſs, with looks which expreſſed more of ſor. 
 ** row than wrath, I ſhould. certainly have found 


the moſt ſenſible of all pleaſures to have ſeen 
the faithful and generous Piercy; but I ought 


to have nothing but horror for a man, who, 


after his dearneſs to me, is become inconſtant, 


Ts perfidious, and, in one word, the ſon-in-law to 


“the earl of Shrewſbury. You have taught me t0 


* change, anſwered Piercy dolefully, but unfor- 


be tunately for me, my condition is only changed, 
my heart is altogether the ſame it was. You 


= are married, ſc added, can. you fay thar I have 
| ON g En 
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« given you examples of levity; ; I, whom neither | 
King, father, favourite, nor fortune herſelf, could 
be ever able to ſhake, nay even ſince you have 
betrayed me. And have not you, ſaid Piercy, 


repaid the king thoſe dignities he hath ſhowered 


on your whole family, with that ſame heart you 


ſtole from me?“ No, unjuſt Piercy, faid ſhe, I 
have not done what you ſay, I have loved you 
with too much perſeverance ; and, if Tough: to 
be reproached with any thing, it 1s that I have 


writ you a letter full of tenderneſs, which you 


would not vouchſafe to anſwer.” © Have you not 
received my anſwer, cried he? I am betrayed, 

madam, I am too courteous, not to acknow- 
ledge the honour you did me; I have watched 
a thouſand times to ſee you ſince, but you did 


not appear; the king has been continually in 


your company, has overwhelmed you with his 
favours, and all the world ſpoke of his good for- 


tune. Your father has confirmed it, and deſpair 


has precipitated me into this Rate I am in at 
preſent.” 
<« I ſee, ſaid the marchioneſs, we owe all our 


miſeries to the artifices of Wolley, and, without 


reproaching your weakneſs, I ſhall be content 
to comfort myſelf with that liberty I have pre- 
ſerved: I merit much greater evils than choſe 1 


have, and I well lee, that time has deſtined me 
enough of them.” 

But as for you, madam, ſaid Picvey; put 
an end to thoſe which may menace you; for- 


get an ungrateful man, who ought not to give 
you a moment's trouble, and no longer refuſe 


that glory the king offers you; marry him, if 


he can make you queen; you ſhall have in me 
a moſt unfortunate ſubject, who will retain for 
„ ſentiments of reſpect * adoration to the 

| * laſt 
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4 laſt minute of his life, and who ſhall find com- 
< fort in any condition, when he ſhall ſee you in 
e a ſtate worthy of yourſelf. I conjure you to 


e this, continued he, proſtrating himſelf at her 


ie feet, if a truly ſincere penitence can merit any 
©: thing of you.“ | | 


She interrupted him, ſhedding ſome tears, «Go, 


© Piercy, and let it ſuffice you to have cauſed me 
s the chief of all evils, do not ſolicit me to render 
« jt yet greater. You have been more dear to me 
* than fortune, and you are ſtill too much ſo; let us 
e put a period to this converſation which afflicts 
<« us, and can give us no other ſubject but that of 
& repentance ; reſerve. yourſelf for thoſe perſons 
e to whom you ſtand obliged, and endeavour to 
ce forget me, for your own quiet ſake.” 
At theſe words the marchioneſs parted from him, 
and he had not courage enough to detain her ; ſhe 
never appeared more beautiful to him, and he 
never found himſelf more amorous. He continued 
ſome time after in the place; he murmured againſt 
his father, deteſted Wolſey, accuſed the earl of 
Ormond, made a thouſand reproaches to himfelf, 


and returned to his houſe full of grief and diſtrac- | 


oe; 
This diſcourſe of Anne Bullen and Piercy gave 


them knowledge of their misfortunes, and incenſed 
them againſt the cardinal. The pope's ſickneſs, 
which happened at this time, made him neglect the 
divorce, and employ himſelf entirely in ſecret in- 
trigues, by which he intended to ſecure the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the ſee of Rome. The king perceived 
ſomething, and preſſed the two cardinals earneſtly 
to determine this famous affair, becauſe they had 
full power do it. But the -pope, recovering this 


4 


ſickneſs, recalled Campeggio, without giving him 


leiſure to ſatisfy the king. The king, notwith- 
i ſanding 
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ſtanding, reſolved to appear in court, with the 


queen, before the judges: nothing was more ſmart 
and touching than what the queen pleaded in her 


defence; ſhe implored juſtice of the king, and 
went out of court in deſpair, and made her appeal 
from the cardinals to the pope. „„ 

The king accuſed Wolſey of his delay, and that 


he had betrayed him ſecretly; but the cardinal 
moderated his indignation by his rhetoric; the king, 


nevertheleſs, looked upon him as a man of little 
ſincerity. | 93 2 g 
Cardinal Campeggio departed from London; 


and the king, who knew the pope and the empe- 


ror were reconciled, feared his deſigns, queen Ca- 


tharine being aunt to the emperor, who intereſted 


| himſelf ſtrongly in her cauſe. Wolſey's ſlackneſs, 
whilſt he was in proſpect of being elected pope, 
cauſed much diſquiet to the king, who ordered 


Campeggio to be ſtopped at the ſea fide, under 


pretence of ſearching his goods; but, in effect, it 


was to ſee if there could be found amongſt them 


any writings concerning theſe affairs. 
His departure raiſed the queen's hopes, but 
gave fear to thoſe that were intereſted for the mar- 
chioneſs of Pembroke. Blunt was not diſpleaſed 
with theſe delays, knowing the king's preſent in- 
clinations : and Anne Bullen was joyful thereat, 


in hopes to be revenged on Wolley ; which fol- 


lowed ſoon after. 


- 


The king had murmured againſt him with high 


_ diſpleaſure; every one perceived his favour was up- 
on the decline, and the enemies his haughtineſs 
had raiſed him, now threw off conſtraint ; the 
people cried out upon this injuſtice ; the lords com- 
pPlained of his pride, and the queen of the ſorrows 

he had cauſed her. She even proved that he de- 
ſigned to betray the king, keeping ſecret intelli- 


gence 
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| gence with the pope and the empero?, K was inal} 
clearly to appear, that he oppreſſed the nation by 

his vanity, which he ſupported by tyrannizing 

oyer the people; Anne Bullen was too much in- 

cenſed againſt him not to ſecond the multitude, 

and vindictive Blunt acted with no Ks reſent- 
ment. 

He was then accuſed, and arraigned according 
to the uſual forms of juſtice, yet he continued to 
fit as chancellor, hoping, by his preſence, to dif- 
perſe this ſtorm ; but the king was informed, that 
a perſon accuſed as a criminal ought not to officiate 
the moſt important charge of the kingdom ; who 
ſent the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk to him to 
demand the great ſeal from him; which he re- 
fuſed, fiercely telling them his majeſty had ho- 
noured him with the office of chancellor for his 
life; but, the king wrote to him the next day to 
ſend i it, and to quit London. He obeyed the or- 
der of his ſovereign, returned the ſeal, and immedi- 
ately went to Aſher, a very fair houſe, that he 
built after he had given Hampton-Court to the 
king, commandin his ſteward to deliver up 
to the king, or his orders, all his moveables, 
which were the richeſt that ever any ſubject pot- 
ſeſſed. 

Norris, who had been educated at court, took 
Wolſey's place of favourite and confident. The 
quality of agent in amorous ſecrets,” was more 

agreeable to his character than to the gravity of a 
prelate: he was, by experience, perfectly ſkilled 
in love intrigues ; he had exceſs of complaiſance, 
and found the true way to pleaſe the king. ; 

Wolſey's proceſs was made with great precipi- 
tation; all his goods were confiſcated, he being 
convicted of treaſon againſt the king, and viola- 

tion of the laus of the kingdom, bur the * | 


# 
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bf his pert on was left to the pleaſure of his ſove- 
reign : if he had been more ſubmiſſive, or leſs 


dangerous, he had undoubtedly found;more friends, 


but his fortune and his pride had raiſed him up 
irreconcileable enemies; he was ſoon after ordered 
to attend the ſequel of his deſtiny at Aſher. The 


king, who could not all at once renounce the 


kindneſs he formerly had for him, left him in 
3 of the archbiſhopric of York and biſhop- 
ric of Lincoln; ſent Norris privately to him, to 
aſſure him that he pitied his misfortune ; and, to 

give him a ring, which the cardinal received upon 
is knees. He gave Norris a magnificent preſent, 
and afterwards acquainted him (with a great deal 
of eloquence and reſolution) that he was aiſtriking 
example of Fortune's inconſtancy : he conjured 
him to aſſare the king of his reſpect and gratitude ; 
and fell dangeroufly ill, upon hearing by the intelli- 
gence he kept at court, that the queen's friends, 


lunt's induſtry, and the credit of Anne Bullen, 


every day alienated the king's remaining affections 
for him. The king, in the mean time, was con- 
cerned at his illneſs, he ſent perſons to viſit him, and 
obliged even the marchioneſs of Pembroke to teſ- 
tify ſome candour to him; he was permitted to go 
from Aſher to Richmond, but was arreſted on 
the road upon new accuſations of treaſon, and 
carried to Cawood caftl. © _— 
Some time after he was taken out of the caſtle 
to be * to London, but grief and a fever 


ended his life upon the road: he died with a great 


deal of conſtancy, and ſignified no other regret, 
but the loſs of his prince's friendſhip : he had a 
prodigious genius, and had, in ſome meaſure, go- 


verned all Europe; no enemies but women could 


dave cauſed the fall of ſuch a man. 
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The king had been more affected with his death, 
had he been leſs taken up with love; but he 
thought upon nothing but the means whereby he 
might poſſeſs Anne Bullen: he gave every day 
ſome freſh mark of his bounty to thoſe of her fa- 
mily ; her father was raifed to the higheſt digni- 
ties, and her brother, viſcount Rochford, made 
the greateſt figure of any man at court; he was 
permitted to ſee Blunt every day, but ſhe had, 
nevertheleſs, hatred and jealouſy againſt his 
ſiſter. REES: 
Piercy led a moſt deplorable life ; his paſſion for 
Anne Bullen had renewed all its force ſince their 
interview upon the river ſide; ſhe taſted more 
ſweetneſs in finding him leſs culpable than ſhe 
could imagine; but, the greater ſhe found her 
tenderneſs for him, the more ſhe avoided meeting 
him, not finding in herſelf ſtrength enough to 
hide her inclinations. Norris foon made himſelf 
conſiderable to all the world, by the credit he had 
acquired with the king; he often viſited the mar- 
chioneſs of Pembroke, in delivering the king's 
amorous meſlages to her ; but he took a little too 
much pleaſure in this commerce, and unhappily 
found his heart was too tender to ſerve as an agent 
for another, without ſome ſelf-intereſt with the 
moſt beautiful perſon in the world. | 
The eſteem which the kings of England and 
France had reciprocally one for the other, joining 
with ſome reaſons of ſtate, obliged them to make 
another interview. Henry met Francis at Bul- 
loigne, and Francis accompanied Henry after- 
wards to Calais, where the two courts made the 
moſt glorious company in Europe. They made 
many feaſts, and the marchioneſs of Pembroke 
appeared ſo beautiful in a maſquerade, at which 
the two kings were preſent, that ſhe made new 
= z conquelts, 
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conqueſts. Norris was ſo charmed with her, that 


he could not forbear ſaying to one of his moſt 
particular friends when the feaſt was over: How 
« fair is the marchioneſs of Pembroke! and how 
« unhappy is a man to have a heart ſo ſenſible of 
« jt as mine! The king paſſed by him at that in- 


ſtant, but the place was dark, and he not ſpeak-- 
ing it very loud, his voice could not be diſ- 


cerned. e 5 
Henry made the king of France his confident 


in the paſſion he had for Anne Bullen, and told 
him he was reſolved to marry her, as ſoon as ever 
the divorce ſhould be determined. This prince, 


far from condemning his deſign, acknowledged to 
him that he had paſſionately loved her, and that, 
in the ſame condition, he ſhould have done the 
ſame thing; that he could aſſure him by experience, 
ſne had virtue, which made her worthy of the ho- 
nour he intended for her, and he offered him his 
aſſiſtance, if he ſtood in need of it upon this occa- 
ſion; an authority of ſuch importance could not 


but cauſe a ſenſible joy to Henry. The two princes 
mutually promiſed an inviolable friendſhip, and 


being willing to demonſtrate it even in their ſub- 
jects, Henry gave the order of the garter to the 
conſtable of Montmorency and the admiral Brion; 


and Francis gave the order of the golden fleece to 


the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

At the return from this voyage, the king of 
France, whoſe counſel the marchioneſs reſpected, 
ſollicited her for the king of England: ſhe could no 
longer oppoſe ſo great difficulties; her parents, 
her acquaintance, and Piercy himſelf, who con- 
jured her to it, at length ſhook her reſolution. 
She conſented to marry the king, and Rowland 


Lee, afterwards biſhop of Coventry and Lirchficld, 
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privately celebrated the ceremony in preſence of 
archbiſnop Cranmer, a number of perſons to 
whom the king imparted this ſecret, and ſome of 
the family of Anne Bullen. The publication of 
the divorce was made ſhortly after; queen Anne 
was preſently crowned, and queen Catharine ever 
after called the princeſs dowager. 
Never was any perſon; more ſatisfied with his 
own fortune than Henry, nor more worthy of hers 
than the beautiful queen; ſhe referved ſo much 
| ſweetneſs and modeſty in this exaltation, that ſhe 
charmed all thoſe that approached her. Piercy, who 
continually adored her, was conſoled, in ſome mea- 
ſure, by his miſtreſs's glory : queeri Catharine ex- 
pected it too long to be ſurpriſed ; but Blunt's fury, 
who foreſaw it as well as the queen, gave her ter- 
rible agitations at the news: her hatred to the ſiſter 
extended to the brother, and ſhe deteſted both 
the one and the other. It as ſomewhat terrible 
to her, to ſee her rival elevated to the ſame degree 
of honour that ſhe had fixed her hopes upon, and 
no enterpriſe appeared difficult to her, in order to 
pull her down. be ot 

In the interim, the young queen was with child, 
and was delivered of a daughter, who was after- 
wards the admiration of all Europe, the illuſtrious 
queen Elizabeth. X Pi» 

The divorce was ſo far from being confirmed 
by the pope, that it was declared null at Rome, 
where king Henry was ſentenced to retake his 
queen, upon penalty of excommunication in caſe 
of refuſal. It would be ſuperfluous here to repeat 
the whole ſeries of a matter ſo well known: the 
grief of queen Catharine was very violent ; for 
the had hoped, that, after the king had fatisfied 
his love, he would be reduced by reaſon ; — 

5 when 
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when ſhe ſow him perſevere, ſhe gave herſelf uß 


to diſcontent, and fell into a diſtemper, whereof 
the died. | 1 3 5 

She wrote ſuch tender and affecting letters to 
the king, that he was touched with ſome remorſe 
for his injuſtice to her. She left him one daugh- 
ter, who was afterwards queen Mary. 


Norris ſought by all means to keep in the king's 


favour ; but he had an intereſt to manage: his 
heart was ſtrongly fixed upon the queen, but the 


king's conſtancy to her robbed him of all hopes to 


diſcover his paſſion to her: he knew the king was 
capable of new amours, and he took a great deal 
of care to make him obſerve the beauty of a young 
lady that waited upon the queen, inſomuch, that 
he perceived the king was inſenſibly ſmitten with 
her; a full and wm poſſeſſion oftentimes palls 
the appetite of the mot paſſionate lover, and the 
enjoyment moſt commonly is ſufficient to oblite- 
rate the merit of the perſon. Thus, whilft the 
queen performed her duty, faithfully loving the 
king, and forcing herſelf to forget unfortunate 
Piercy, love revenged Blunt, and prepared miſ- 
fortunes for the queen, from which nothing could 
ſecure her. gr | | . 1 
Although her beauty was nothing diminiſhed by 
marriage, the king could not forbear following his 
inconſtant inclinations, and fell in love with Jane 
Seymour. The perfidious Norris, who gave oc- 
caſion to this, endeavoured to make a merit of 
the queen, and acquainted her with the king's 
new amours, in hopes to pleaſe her by his offici- 
ouineſs : ſhe told him, that ſince his majeſty had 


been pleaſed to honour her with his tenderneſs, _ 


and rendered her condition fo glorious, he was not 
obliged to confine all his affections to her perſon ; 
and ſhe ſhould be fo far from perplexing herſelf 
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with fruitleſs jealouſy, that ſhe ſhould be Joyful to 


ſee him ae his ſatisfa ⁊ ion. 


Norris explained the queen's diſcourſe to his 
particular ſenſe; he believed that ſne did not love 
the king, ar.d that her indifference had cauſed her 
to ſpeak in this manner: © Your majeſty has rea- 
„ ſon, ſaid he, thus to deſpiſe his injuſtice, and 
you will have no leſs reaſon to uſe him with the 
* ſame inconſtancy: thus your majeſty ought to 
* revenge your beauty, and you cannot do amiſs 
herein, ſince he hath given you a precedent: if 
4 had ſo great a ſhare in your majeſty's eſteem, 
«© as I have paſſion for your intereſts, I ſhould take 
ce the liberty to tell your majeſty.” —* If I had the 
< leaſt eſteem for you, replied the queen coldly, 
e and you ſhould have a real zeal for me, it ſhould 
<* be neither your friends nor your counſels, that 
<« ſhould regulate my conduct: I know the king's 
* goodneſs, and ſhall never recede from the ac- 
« knowledgment and reſpect I owe to him: I do 
* not penetrate. the reaſons that oblige you to 
< ſpeak this; be more diſcreet for the future, and 
&* do not force me to advertiſe. the Ting that you 
* betray his ſecrets.” 

The queen left Norris in deſpair, at the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of- his infidelity ; ; the king's new inclination 
was not long kept ſecret; Blunt was immode- 
rately overjoyed at it, hoping, that if ſne could 


chaſe Anne Bullen from the king's heart, ſne might 


alſo eaſily diſpoſſeſs her of the throne, where ſhe 
could not look upon her without extreme grief. 
The tenderneſs ſhe had for the viſcount Rochford 
was utterly blotted out, by his keeping the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter a ſccret, and never acquainting 

her with it; and ſhe made no ſcruple to ſacrifice 
him, ſo that ſne might but deſtroy his ſiſter, who 


was her rival. She had ſo good intelligence at 
| court, 
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court, and had ſo wedded ſherſelf to fortune, that 
ſhe had power to act greater things than any other: 
ſhe knew that it was now high time to ſecond the 
indifference that the king began to have for the 


queen, and ſhe cauſed a hundred things to be pub- 
liſhed againſt the virtue of this princeſs, who, tho' 


ſhe kept not the leaſt correſpondence with Piercy, 
they affirmed that ſhe ſaw him every day, and re- 
tained a great kindneſs for him. The fury of this 
enemy proceeded yet farther ; and ſhe reported in 
ſeveral places, that viſcount Rochford was paſ- 


ſionately in love with the queen his ſiſter, and re- 


ceived favour enough from her. 
Theſe reports were ſpread abroad every where, 
and tales, which never loſe any thing in carriage, 
were now augmented according to the old cuſtom, 
They at laſt reached the king, who gave ear to 
them, rather to authoriſe his change, than becauſe 
he thought there was any truth in them. 
Piercy had ſeen her ſometimes after ſhe was 
queen, but had his paſſion been never ſo earneſt 


to have entertained her with diſcourſe, it was im- 


poſſible for him to ſucceed in it. But deſtiny once 


granted him this advantage at Greenwich: the 


queen was ſitting there one evening in a green'ar- 
bour, which gave a proſpect of the Thames, and 
Piercy's melancholy conducted him to the ſame 
place, not dreaming whom - he ſhould meet 


there. . ; 


The queen was meditating upon the unhappy 


ſtate of her condition; for, though ſhe had no 
extraordinary paſſion for the king, ſhe had yet fo 
much as to create in her a moſt ſenſible grief for 
his inconſtancy. She was looking towards the 
river ſide, when Piercy came into the arbour, and 
he did not immediately know her, till at the noiſe 
of his coming in ſhe turned herſelf; and then, 
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notwithſtanding the obſcurity, they perceived 
each other. 

The queen being alone, would have gone a- 
way; but Piercy, with a little earneſtneſs ſtayed 
her. Ah! madam,” faid he, caſting himſelf at 
at her feet, refuſe not one moment of your pre- 
* ſence to a man, whoſe grief for the loſs of you, 
c hath reduced him to a condition that deſerves 
% your pity.” If what you aſk could be 
capable to re-eſtabliſh your repoſe,” replied 
the queen, © I ſhould grant it with pleaſure ; 
& but Piercy, you can be never the happier for it, 
, but will become the more criminal; we live un- 
<& der thoſe laws that leave us not to ourſelves, 
« why do you ſollicit me to purſue a weakneſs, 
„ which can do you no ſervice ?” © Will you then 
command me to renounce all manner of hopes,” 
interrupted Piercy, and give me leave to per- 
* ſuade myſelf, that your hatred makes you act 
te thus? I know the difference that there is now 
between your rank and mine; and that, per- 
& haps, I commit a great error in ſaying I ever 
loved you, but I can never forget that equality 
“ of ſentiments which heretofore united us. Can 
it be poſlible, that fo much of that paſſion 
< ſhould continue in my heart, and that nothing 
<« of it ſhould remain in yours? I acknowledge 
<« that I have deſerved my misfortune, but you 
% have formerly found me worthy of your tender- 
% neſs, and the remorſe that my crime hath coſt 
„ me, ought, in ſome meaſure, to expiate it.” 
If Ihated you,” replied the queen, © ] ſhou!d 
t take leſs care to avoid you; it is the inclination 
<« I have for you that obliges me to ſhun you: I 
* know myſelf, Piercy, and that I am not proof 


. an * Agbs they have heretofore com. 
poſed 


* 
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this time, I ſhould be but too ſenſible of them; 
„J have enemies that have a vigilant eye up- 
“on me, and the leaſt failure may attract the 
« greateſt miſeries, which would make you de- 
_ * ſpair to have cauſed me: quit me then, indiſ- 
« penlably tied to what I owe the king.” But 
% he betrays you,” interrupted Piercy, and 
& Seymour enjoys him intirely.” “ His proceed- 
“ing may afflict me,” added the queen, bur 
* ought not to make me incur a guilt.” “ 80 1 
sought not to hope,” ſaid Piercy, © that love will 
« do any thing for me?“ © It is a paſſion, re- 
plied the queen, which can procure us nothing 
* but misfortunes: retire, Piercy, I conjure you, 
“for I have ſome preſages of a direful conſe- 
* quence; at this very moment that I ſpeak to 
* you, I feel my heart and my whole body to 
* tremble, without knowing the leaſt reaſon for it.“ 
© I will obey you till death,” replied Piercy moſt 
lamentably, “ and I hope, when I have ſought 
it, it will cut off the intail of all my miſe- 
* ries.” At this the queen could not forbear 
| ſhedding tears. Piercy found great pleaſure in 
looking upon her, but could not long enjoy it, 
ſhe commanding him to retire. „ 
Fortune, who took Blunt's part, acted more 
for her than ſhe could hope, and placed her near 
the arbour where Piercy converſed with the 
queen; ſhe failed not to miſrepreſent this innocent 
interview, which mere chance had given occaſion to. 
The king heard of this as well as others; and, as he 
. wiſhed nothing more than the liberty to indulge 
his new paſſion, he gave ſtrict order to obſerve the 
queen, that ſo ſhe might be convicted upon ſome 
pretence or other, This did not hinder him from 
2 | publiſhing 
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publiſhing a famous tilting at Greenwich, witk br. 

ders to all the nobility to appear at it. 
The queen, though very melancholy, and little 
diſpoſed to take pleaſure in ſuch entertainments, 
was obliged to appear at them, but did it with a 
great deal of negligence. The king would only be 

a ſpectator of theſe juſts; viſcount Rochford, the 

ueen's brother, was defiant; and Norris, the 
king's favourite, defendant. All the young lords 
had magnificent equipages and gallant devices: 
there came an innumerable crowd of Engliſh and 
ſtrangers to Greenwich; the Thames was covered 
with gilded barges, wherein the ladies were to re- 
turn to London after the ſolemnity was over. 
Blunt, who foreſaw that this day would end very 
agreeably to her, was bedecked after an extraor- 
dinary manner, and filled one of the chief balco- 
nies with her attendants. Young Seymour, proud 
to ſee herſelf adored by the king, and to give oc- 
caſion t ſuch entertainments, took care to adjuſt 
whatever art could contribute to her natural beauty, 
and both ſexes this day made the moſt ſplendid ap- 
pearance imaginable. 

Piercy, who had renounced all forts of pleaſures, 
and whoſe laſt converſation with the queen had re- 
duced to deſpair, reſolved, but with a dreadful. 
deſign, to be one of the tilters. He ſought death, 
and the kingdom being in peace, he reſolved in 
this day of pleaſure not to avail himſelf of his own 
ſkill, but to ſuffer his adverſary to practiſe his {kill 
upon him. Having formed this deſign, he gave 
order for his equipage to be all in black, i a 
little edged with gold. 

The day of ſolemn juſts being come, they were 
began with much vigour ; the viſcount Rochford 
won much honour, and gained great advantages 

againſt 


NEF 
againſt the firſt that preſented themſelves; hut it 
was much doubted he would not keep it when 
Piercy appeared, whoſe ſkill was well known. The 
queen wept when ſhe ſaw him : he was fo pre- 
occupied with his deſign, that he never regarded 
the different objects placed round about him. His 
firſt encounter againſt the viſcount Rochford was 
very fine; they began the ſecond, and Piercy, 
whoſe deſpair hurried him on, run himſelf upon 
the viſcount's lance, which entered him for want 
of his armour, and made him fall- with a deep 
wound. This misfortune was followed with a ge- 
neral cry. The viſcount Rochford, who had done 
it undeſignedly and againſt his intention, ran pre- 
{ently to Piercy, who had loſt a great deal of blood, 
and was followed by many friends of the wounded : 
but whilſt thus ſo many people ſhewed the affection 
they had for Piercy, the queen demonſtrated hers 
by more evident affliction. The ſight of Piercy's 
blood had chilled all hers, and a mortal grief rob- 
bed her of her ſoul; and that love which was lodged 
in her heart, in ſpight of all her attacks to chace it 
thence, made her feel her power at this time more 
than in the whole courſe of his life; ſhe had not 
ſtrength to reſiſt ſo cruel a blow, but fell down 
in a ſwoon intothe arms of the dutcheſs of Suffolk, 
who was near her. Fs 

This ſecond accident quite put an end to the 
ſolemnity. The king found matter of perplexiry 
and rage herein, which obliged him to retire into 19 
his palace at Greenwich, where the queen was alſo 14 
brought; whilſt, on the other ſide, care was taken {! 
of Piercy's preſervation, which appeared at pre- "4 
lent very uncertain. _ OD Xe 

The king was no ſooner alone, but he made re- 
flections upon this adventure. The rumours that 
the cruel Blunt had ſowed of viſcount Rochford's - 

| | — a 
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love for the queen, and of the continuance of 
her tenderneſs. for Piercy, paſſed for current in 
his opinion. He believed that Rochford, having 
heard of the converſation the queen had with 
Piercy i in the garden at Greenwich, was agitated 
with jealouſy, and intended rather to kill Piercy 
than to conquer him ; and the queen's grief ſuffi- | 
ciently demonſtrated her love. 

The King was thus making refinements upon 
his firſt reſentment, when an officer came in and 
preſented him with a letter he had taken up at the 
lifts, which he knew to be Norris's writing, 
wherein he read theſe words : 


I am more enamoured wich the queen than 
ever any perſon was: when I acquainted you 
<« the firſt time at Calais of my inclination for 
cc her, I did not believe it was able fo far to tranſ- 
port me. Pity the condition wherein I am, and 
make ſome vows in favour of a paſſion which 
«© muſt certainly kill me, unleſs 1 it find ſome en- 
8 couragement.“ | 


* 


This knowledge of a third lover of che queen 8 
made the king abſolutely determine to deſtroy 
them; and it was no ſmall ſurprize to ſee the 
queen's barge ſtopped in returning to London, 
from which ſhe was taken out and ſent to the 
Tower with viſcount Rochford and Norris. 

But how great was the joy of Blunt, when ſhe 
ſaw the diſgrace of her rival? She promiſed her- 
ſelf that the queen's firſt going out of the Tower 
ſhould be to the ſcaffold ; and ſhe prepared herſelf 
to act a terrible part in this tragedy. 

Immediately were publiſhed ſome of the reaſons 
which the king ſaid he had to complain againſt 


the queen; whereupon ſhe was ſeverely examined, 
but 
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but nothing could be found capable to condemn 
her. She looked upon this as a relapſe of the ſame 
fortune which had raiſed her to that height, and ſaw 
that it was the king's inconſtancy alone which had 
cauſed it. The affection which ſhe. retained for 
Piercy was innocent enough to prevent her bluſh- 
ing, though all the world was privy to it; and as 
for her brother and Norris, ſhe could not compre- 
hend the meaning of it. | „ 
She ſubmitted to the king's orders without ſuf- 
fering the leaſt murmur againſt his injuſtice to 
eſcape out of her mouth; and, proteſting that ſhe. 
was innocent, ſhe only accuſed fortune of her ill 
treaunent; - 

But, although ſhe appeared ſo reſerved to the 
public, ſhe did not ** to give her grief a li- 


beral current, when the lords arreſted and carried 
her to the Tower. The remembrance of her firſt 
engagements with Piercy, and the endearing cors 
reſpondence that created them ſo many happy 


days, now returned afreſh into her imagination. 
She conſidered that the king had been the only in- 
terrupter of that happineſs, and that his pretend- 
ing to raiſe her to a throne had been the ſole 
foundation of all her miſeries + ſhe deteſted the 
condition of a queen, and the memory of Wolſey, 
who had ruined her by his artifices. | 
The viſcount Rochford could not in the leaft 
imagine what ſhould be the cauſe of his impriſon- 
ment ; he accuſed the king's new paſſion of it, 
and judged that his ſiſter's misfortune was only the 
effect of her huſband's levity, and that fortune, 
Who had made him participate in her favour, 
would involve him in her troubles. The connexions 
he had had with Blunt, and his knowledge of her 
averſion to the queen, made him deſpair of her 
ER RS» | aſſiſtance, 
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aſſiſtance, neither did ſhe employ her cruelty againſt 
him for his own fake. | 

As for Norris, who ſome days before ſaw him- 
ſelf in that happy ſtate, that attracted the envy 


of all the courtiers, and having himſelf carried on 


the intrigue betwixt Seymour and the king, much 
leſs apprehended ſuch a return as ſhould wholly 
overwhelm him at one inſtant, not imagining that 
a letter, which he had written to an old confident 
of his, concerning his · ſecret paſſion for the queen, 
ſhould fall into the king's hands : however, that 
was not the only. cauſe of his diſgrace, for the 
king, in reading that, called to mind what he 
had heard him ſpeak in going from the ball at 
Calais. 

But whilſt theſe three perſons expected the event 
of this affair, all the court intereſted themſelves 
herein differently. The king, poſſeſſed with his 
new amours, gave himſelf up entirely to thoſe 


| pleaſures which his inconſtancy led him to, and the 


2 s impriſonment hindered him not from . 
ating himſelf at Seymour's feet. 

Blunt, hoping to take an advantage of this 
juncture, employed all her charms and arts to re- 
cover the heart of the king; but, ſeeing all was 


labour loſt, and, although ſhe knew that in de- 


ſtroying the queen ſhe did but labour to advance 
Seymour, yet ſhe choſe rather to ſerve that rival of 
hers, who revenged her, than ſhe who ſtole the 
king's heart from her; and her bloody incompaſ- 
ſionate ſoul furniſhed her with means for the moſt 
black and horrid infidelities. 

As the viſcount Rochford had moſt paſſionately 
loved her, he often wrote to her in the height of 
their correſpondence ; but to hide that commerce 


which my loſt letter right diſcover, he ſtiled her 
| ” ſiſter. 
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ſiſter. She conveyed two of the moſt tender of 
theſe letters into the queen's cloſet, by ſeducing to 
her intereſt thoſe who had an opportunity to do it, 
and never heſitated to deftroy a perſon whom ſhe 
had adored, to be revenged of her rival. - The 
king ſearched all the queen's papers, amongſt 

which he found theſe two letters, which v were writ- 


en in theſe terms. 
LETTER I. 

cc « YOU well know, deareſt ſiſter, that I love 
« you in ſo paſſionate a manner, that I ſhould pre- 

« fer the advantage of pleaſing you above all the 
« fortunes of the univerſe ; and I ſhall eſteem my- 
« ſelf the moſt happy of all men, if I could but 
« one day make you forget the king. I poſſeſs 
« neither his rank nor his merit, but I have more 


«love, and more fidelity than he: make trial 
&« thereof, and you ſhall find my words are as ſin- 


* © my heart.” 


LETTER 


THE king beheld you - yeſterday with fo 
« great application, that I am alarmed thereat: 
“ you promiſed that you would have no amorous 
«* aſpects for any perfon but myſelf, and yet I ſee 
you ſeek his with too much diligence. I ao w 
«* to you, deareſt ſiſter, that I am jealous of you: 
“Have I deſerved that you ſhould break your 
* word with me; and will you renounce thoſe boun- 
* ties which I have had reaſon to praiſe? Manage 
* yourſelf with the king, ſince fortune will have 
* it ſo, but remember that all your tenderneſs is 


due to me, and that a few bappy minutes are 
| = not 
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number of her gallants, it might juſtly be believed 
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te not ſufficient for the repoſe of my life, and that 


cc ] expect a continuance of your favours to aſſure 
© me of the poſſeſſion of your heart.” u abs 
All that was in theſe two letters, might very 


well be ſuppoſed as written to the queen; and the 


king had no ſooner read them; but he felt himſelf 
tranſported with preſent revenge; but, tonſidering 
at length that he was obliged to keep forme mea- 
ſures herein, he gave orders that the queen's pro- 
ceſs, viſcount Rochford's, and Norris's; ſhould be 
drawn up according to the uſual forms. His paſ- 


ſion for Seymour, and ſome little remorſe for queen. 
Catharine, deſtroyed all the ſmall pity wherewith 


Anne Bullen could inſpire him; and, though ſhe 
was much more ainiable than any thing that he 
could ever love, nothing interceded more for her ; 
but that deſtiny which cauſed her loſs, create 


greater woes, and ſuffered them to reign. 


As ſoon as the queen had notice that her proceſs 
was forming, ſhe wrote to the king in a very affect. 
ing manner, though her letters had not the deſired 
effect, for he was wholly occupied with the deſire 
of poſſeſling Seymour, and the queen was now 
forced to deſpair of his heart : he ſhut his eyes to 


every thing that might favour her, and fixed them 


only on what could ruin her; he was perſuaded 
that Piercy was paſſionately loved by her, and the 


letters which the perfidious Blunt had produced, 
left him no room to doubt of Rn N he believed 
t 


that jealouſy was the only cauſe that made Piercy 
engage with the viſcount Rochford ; and, that 
their deſign in coming to the ſolemn juſts, was to 
fight in earneſt. Norris's letter was yet a farther 
ſubject of diſquiet; and, if the queen was kind to 
Piercy, and received her own brother into the 
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that Norris, being young, tatdfornie, aid extreme 
amorous, was not ill treated by RET. 
. Thoſe who were friends tõ Seymour, confe- 
| derites with Blunt, and ſome: ungrateful perſons, 
whom the queen had favoured, conſpired togr- 
cher to deſtroy Her: She was accuſed before the 
dukes of Norfglk; Suffolk, and ſome other peers, | 
and conſtrained to plead for herſelf, all the world 
' having thus 'abandoned her. "She defended her 
innocence in a moſt perſuaſive manner, and EX- 
plained herſelf with extraordinary: moderation in re- 
bpect of the king, and reftified an entire reſignation | 
* 0 his pleaſure. | 
deut, notwithſtanding the Meß of her defence; 
” ſhe was brought in guilty, and condemned to loſe 
her head, together with the viſcount Rochford 
and Norris, who in a few days ſaw all his favour 
and the faireſt hopes in the world, expire in a 
- ſhameful death. 
I be queen heard her bens With! a moſt Fug 
peiling conſtancy, and no woman ever manifeſted 
more greatneſs of ſoul ; inſomuch that they who 
would have comforted her, had greater need of 
conſolation themſelves. 1 receive this death to 
1 which my Jud es,” ſaid ſhe to them, by his 
L majeſty's will have condemned me, as an addi- 
tion to his former bounties ; and I have lived 
L long enough to die with confitricy.: Ido proteſt 
Le that I quit this life without regret, and that it 
ee has been too grievous to me to make it deſire- 
able. Tell his majeſty, if you pleaſe, that he 
has ne reaſon to- bluſh for having loved me; that 
* I have acted nothing to render me unworthy that 
„ honour to which he was pleaſed to raiſe me: 
* tell him, that I have honoured him as my prince, 
sand loved him as my huſband; and I call Heaven 


to witneſs before you, that I have never failed in 
Vor. J. | N <; ul my 
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my duty to him, actthes as his ſubject nor as his 
* wife. Add to this, 1 conjure you, that I am fo 
far from murmuring at his ſeverity, that I be- 
e lieve him too juſt to have hated me without 
« cauſe, and condemned me without reaſon ; and 
« I only accuſe thoſe enemies, which his former 
e bounties have raiſed me, of my misfortunes, 1 

& leave him a daughter which is moſt dear to me, 
ce becauſe ſhe has the honour to be of his blood. 
I hope he will take pity on her youth; that my 
e misfortunes will not diſturb her infancy, and 
« that, beſides the tenderneſs he owes to her, 
* ſhe may till find in him what ſhe loſes in me. 
« I retain neither hatred nor reſentment againſt any 
Jof thoſe who have betrayed me; and, if any 

_ * thing can trouble the tranquility of my foul, it 
<« is the grief I have for being the cauſe of my 
e brother's death.” After theſe words, and ſome 
tokens of remembrance for thoſe that had ſerved her, 
ſhe diſpoſed herſelf for death with the ſame courage. 

The viſcount Rochford ſhewed -a little more 
weakneſs, and inveighed againſt the king and the 
judges : he had truly loved the queen his ſiſter, 
but no farther than the ties of blood and her virtue 
obliged him ; he deplored the- misfortune of this 
Fea ha and moved the hearts of the people that 

eard him. 

Nothing appeared in Norris, but paſſion and 
deſpair; but who can expreſs that of Piercy ? for, 
from the time of the -tournaments at Greenwich 
— had heard nothing of what had paſſed, till one 

Ff his ſervants indiſcreetly told him this diſmal] 
— 80 da of the queen's; at which his wounds 
opened again, and a torrent of blood iſſued out 
at this emotion, which threw him into a re- 
lapſe of his firſt weakneſs, to which a fever join- 
ing made him light. N and, thinking he al- 
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Kays * the queen dying , heutrered many thin 
which teſtified the condition of his heart, and t 
diſorder of his reaſon: he would fain have leapgd 
out of his bed and run to the ſuccour of this prin- 
ceſs; but, if they had not oppoſed this deſign, he 
Had not ſtrength to execute it. 

In the mean time, the king was not without 
ſome inquietude: the affair in agitation cauſed him 
ſome troubles which he could in no wiſe avoid; 
but his paſſion for Seymour ſoon diſperſed them, 
and no ſooner was he touched with ſome remorſe, 
but his fickle heart extinguiſhed all its force. 

The queen was beheaded 3 in the Tower, to avoid . 
that murmur which pity often excites amongſt 
the multitude upon thoſe ſad accafions: but al- 
though this cruel action was executed in a private 
manner, there were many perſons whom a barha- 
rous curioſity drew to be ſpectators. Blunt failed 
not to be preſent at the place here ſhe promiſed 
herſelf ſo much pleaſure; ſhe appeared there with 
the ſame ſplendor as if it had been a gallant feſti- 
val; ihe was fo obdurate as to diſplay the magni- 
ficence of her apparel in the face of a mourning 
ſcaffold, and with her gaiety inſulted an aſſembly 
Wholly devoted to tears and grief. 

The queen appeared with the ſame grace that 
was conſtantly admired in her. Her countenance 
was undiſturbed, and nothing could be ſeen in 
her aſpect but ſerenity and majeſty # ſhe was 
- veiled all over with mourning; and, in the midſt 
of all theſe diſmal objects, her looks, which were 
caſt upon all her ſpectators, infuſed grief and 
deſpair into al their hearts: even Blunt herſelf, 
that fierce and implacable enemy of the queen's, 
now felt that guilt hath its limits, and that fear and 
trembling are conſtantly its attendants ; rhe reſo- 
Jution of he N made her ſhiver, and ſhe 
N 2 ; could 


* 
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could not avoid: conſidering that ne was the dad 
of all thoſe evils. Theſe reflections wrought a 
beſeeming penſiveneſs upon her; and, if her eyes 
had been examined, they would have appeared 
much more troubled than the queen's. The maids 
of honour to this princeſs were extreme diſconſo- 
Tate ; ſhe exhorted them oftentimes to be conſtant 
according to her example, and ſeeing the execu- 
tioner attended only her order, ſhe ſpoke in par- 
ticular to her divine, and after xards addreſſed her- 

ſelf to all that could hear her. | 
As I die your queen,” ſaid ſne, and the 
« artifices of envy cannot bereave me of that 
12 quality, although they have robbed me of the 
e king's tenderneſs, which was much more dear to 
me; Iam joyful that I can aſſure you, in the 
ce laſt moments of my life, that I have never diſ- 
honqoured him cher in my actions or thoughts; 
e but, in proteſtuig my own innocence to ye I 
do not pretend to render his majeſty criminal; 
I do declare, that I have great cauſe to extol 
e him, and his great favours to me do ſufficiently 
«; wipe ro that, without moſt powerful reaſons, 
ce he had never abandoned me to ſo deplorable a 
fortune. I die without repining; imitate my 
* ſteadineſs, and pardon yours as I do my ene- 
mies; and let that pity which my misfortunes 
e can create in you, be declared in the favour of 
< a little princeſs, whom I leave to the king- 
„ dom, and who is now going to be left to the 
« hatred of the king her father, and to the cruclty 
** of thoſe who have deſtroyed me: her birth is 
e illuſtrious ; and, although my blood is not fo 

„“ noble as the king s, yet, at leaſt, it merits the 
i eſteem and protection of honeſt people: aſſiſt 
* one day, if there be occaſion, thoſe ligit; matę 
rights 1 her condition hath given Sher. I 
| * regom- 
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«6 K her, in general, to the people, to 
ce the nobility and gentry, and, in particular, to 
«x all thoſe who are concerned at my misfortune. 
After this, I die praying for prolpert to the 
< king, and peace and plenty to his kingdoms.” 
After theſe words, ſhe turned her laſt thoughts 
= Heaven, and received her death like a true 
| heroine. Blunt beheld her head ſevered from her 
body with horror, to which was joined a more ſen- 
ſible amazement when ſhe ſaw the viſcount Roch- 
ford appear. 
She had loved him as far as her ambicion Was 
able to permit her. The deplorable condition 
in which he was; his innocence, which ſhe ſo 
well knew; and his ſad and languiſhing counte- 
nance," ſtabbed her to the heart. He fixed his 
eyes upon her, and, reſerving a large propozyion 
of kindneſs for her (notwithſtanding all her in- 
trigues) he ſighed at the remembrance of their 
former pleafures; and, not being able to compre- 
hend that a perſ on whom he had adored ſhould 
come tobe an eye-witneſs of his death, and of a 
death of this nature, he expreſſed to her, by . his 
dying looks, the aſtoniſhment that her cruelty had 
cauſed him ; he uttered many ſighs which reached 
Blunt's ears, and pierced her heart, which till 
then had been impenetrable. On her ſeeing the 
fatal blow given to the viſcount Rochford, ſhe 
felt all the iquſtice he ſuffered ; remorſe bereaved 
her of her ſenſes; a mortal paleneſs ſpread itſelf 
over all her face, and, not being able to continue 
longer upon this diſmal place, ſhe was carried off 
before the execution of Norris, which followed the 
queen's and viſcount Rochford's. 


The king heard the news of this cataſtrophe not 


without fome confuſion, and would have been 
touched with it, but flatterers, who always make 
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it their chief buſineſs to extol the weakneſſes of 
kings, ſoon ſtifled theſe motions, and exhorted his 

Majeſty to be reſolute. In this they ſo well fuc- 

ceecded, that the queen was ſcarcely expired, but 


he married Jane Seymour. 5 of 
I he fury of queen Anne's enemies was extended 
even to her daughter, and they obliged the king, 
to declare his marriage with her null, as he had that 
of queen Catharine, and the two princeſſes, Mary 
and Elizabeth, Megitimate. - I; 
After the queen's death, Piercy lived but a few 
languiſhing days. He quitted the court, and 
ſought for employments anſwerable to the fad ſtate 
of his condition. As for Blunt, ſhe. was puniſhed 
for all her crimes by the king's inconſtancy, and by 
the death of her fon, upon whom ſhe had laid the 
foundation of ſo great hopes, and to whom For- 
tune had decreed ſuch glorious advantages. She 
died ſuffering that miſery her eruelties had juſtly 
deſerved; being deſpiſed by the king, and hated 
by all the world. v Te eve | $4 
Anne Bullen was generally bewailed, and, not- 
withſtanding all that her enemies ſaid againſt her, 
many reſpectable perſens who knew her virtue, re- 
tained a juſt veneration for her memory, and in- 
ſpired the ſame ſentiments into ſucceeding ages: 
ſhe was not only beautiful, generous and benefi- 
cent, but was endowed with a true and real wif⸗ 
dom, and was altogether worthy of that grandeur 
to which ſhe was raiſed, and from which the ſo un- 
fortunately fell. | 
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LoRD ROCHFORD. 


ORD Rochford is ſcarce mentioned in hif. 
tory, but as the brother of Anne Bullen, to 


is relation with whom he owed his dignity and 
misfortunes. That natural affection, which a ſiſter 


has for her brother, and which is not only inno- 
cent but laudable, gave riſe to the blackeſt calum- 

againſt both the queen and him, and ſoon 
brought about the ruin of both. 

The lord Rochford was one 4 the handfomelt 
men of his age; but, by a fatality which is but 
too frequently ſeen in marriages, he was joined 
in wedlock with a woman, who was ſo far from 


being worthy of him, that ſhe was a diſgrace to 


human nature, and deſerved even a ſeverer fate 
than ſhe afterwards met with. This monſter of 
iniquity was unfaithful to her huſband's bed, not- 
withſtanding his great merit and accompliſhments, 

be very naturally accounted for by ther 


obſervation of Shakeſpear 8: 


&« As virtue never will be woo'd, 


4 Tho? lewdneſs tempt it in a ſhape of heaven; 


So vice, tho? to aradiant angel link'd, 
« Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed 


And prey on garbage.” 


| 

| 

| 
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She was, upon this account deſervedly hated by the 
queen who tenderly loved her brother, and being, 


at the ſame time apprehenſive that her enormities 
might be brought to light, and highly incenſed 
againſt the queen; ſhe did her utmoſt to perſuade 


the king, that ſhe was diſloyal, and charged her 
with being guilty of the abominable ſin of inceſt 
with her brother, The king did not fail to liſten 
to this horrid accuſation, becauſe it conſpired with 
his inclinations, as he had then conceived a paſ- 
ſion for Jane Seymour, and was grown weary of 
the queen. However, the circumſtance of lord 
Rochford's being accuſed by his wife, will 
great way to vindicate him in the opinion of alf the the 
rational and judicious. A wife that accuſes her 


huſband from her own mere motion, ſhews herſelf 


intirely unworthy of credit, as ſhe, by that very 
action, diſcovers herſelf to be deſtitute of all prin- 
ciple and ſentiment. We ſhall leave it to the ca- 
ſuiſts to decide in what caſe a wife may accuſe her 
huſband ; but we make no doubt, but every rea- 
der will readily allow, that a wife that accuſes her 
huſband upon mere ſurmiſes, is altogether inex- 
cuſable. 

Such was the ſucceſs of her inſinuations, that 
the king, immediately after the juſts at Green- 


wich, ordered lord Rochford, Norris, Weſton, 


Brereton, and Smeton to be apprehended, 2 
the queen to be conveyed to the Tower. 
Hiſtorians are generally agreed, that it is not 


known with certainty what happened at the juſts 
to give occafion to the manifeſtation of the king's 


jealouſy. It appears to us highly probable, that 
the whole ſcheme had been concerted before-hand, 
and was not till then ripe for execution. Be that 
as it will, lord Rochford was committed to the 
'T ower, and it ſeems highly probable, he did not 

even 
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even know what would be laid to his charge: but 
his ruin was determined as well as the queen's, and 
innocence itfelf could avail them nothing. 

When lord Rochford received information of 
the crimes laid to his charge, he eaſily conjectured 
who ſo black a calumny was raiſed by, and being 

aware of the alteration in the king's ſentiments 
began to deſpair of his own life, as well as of that 
'of the queen, for whom he was equally concerned, 

as he had always loved her, though, as he declared 
himſelf; and, it ſeems highly probable, that his 
affection never exceeded the limits to which a bro- 
.ther's love for his ſiſter ſhould be confined. 

Lord Rochford, in this "melancholy ſituation, 
without friends to adviſe with, and debarred from 
all correſpondence with his ſiſter, abandoned him- 
{elf to deſpair, both upon her account and his own. 

After having a long time languiſhed in confine- 
ment, he was brought to his trial with the queen, 
on the 12th of May, 1536, at Weſtminſter-hall. 
He pleaded not guilty, as well as the queen; but 
was not very prolix in making his defence; and 
certain it is, that had he ſpoke ever ſo well in his 
vindication, it would have been to no purpoſe, as 
his death was reſolved upon as well as the queen's. 
The only circumſtance that could be alledged 
againſt him, in proof of his having carried on an 
inceſtuous commerce with his ſiſter, was, that he 
had been once ſeen leaning upon her bed. But 
ſuch trivial circumſtances were, in that age, of 
ſufficient weight with courts whoſe proceedings 
were entirely regulated by the king's pleaſure. 

| He received ſentence to be beheaded, though it 
was never known upon what grounds, either the 

queen or he was condemned. Thus this unfor- 
tunate youth Jaw himſelf doom'd to an ignominious 
death, and his only crime was being brother to a 
woman 


n 
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woman, whoſe tranſcendent merit had raiſed her 
to the throne of England, and who, in her ele- 
vated ſtation, could not forget that he was het 
brother. But, in that age, thoſe of the firſt qua- 
lity were expoſed to the greateſt dangers, the true 
principles of government were not underſtood, - 
and the ſame deſpotic ſpirit that influenced the 
prince, was blindly ſubmitted to by the people. 

It appears from hiſtory, that he never owned 
any thing that could countenance the proceedings 
againſt the queen; but maintained to the laſt, that 
he was entirely innocent of the crimes laid to his 
charge, and that he believed her to be equally in- 
nocent. It has been obſerved above, that Brere- 
ton, Norris, and Weſton aſſerted the queen's in- 

.nocence alſo, though it is not to be doubted but 
the king's emiſſaries had done their utmoſt to pre- 
vail upon them all by promiſes of pardon, to con- 
feſs a crime they never were guilty of. 
With regard to his behaviour whilſt under con- 
finement, we are told, that he diſcovered great 
ſymptoms of fear and anxiety, and did not wait 
dleeath with half the reſolution and intrepidity of 
the queen. This furniſhes a farther preſumption 
| in favour of the innocence both of him and his 
ſiſter, as it 18 not at all probable, that a perſon of 
ſo timid a diſpoſition, could have reſiſted the al- 
lurements of offered life, if the condition had not 
been ſuch as he could not poſſibly comply with. 
Nothing but conviction of the queen's innocence; 
and his own, could have made him reſiſt the im- 
Dortunities of thoſe who were employed by the 
ok to prevail upon him to make a confeſſion, 
' which would have vindicated the king from the 
imputation of cruelty and injuſtice, in his arbi- 
trary proceedings againſt the queen. Bur lord 
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Rochford, weak as he was, conſtantly maintained 
the queen's innocence, though he knew that he 
had no hopes of eſcaping death, but by complying 
with the will of the court. 4. 4 

He was beheaded in the year 1536, and Brere- 
ton, Norris, and Weſton were executed after him. 
On the ſcaffold he declared, that he had never con- 
' ferred with the queen, but in the company of 
others; and that he was perſuaded, that ſhe never 
admitted the addreſſes of any of thoſe with whom 
| ſhe was ſuſpected. His head being ſevered from 
his body, he was buried in the chapel within the 
Tower. When we reflect upon the unhappy ca- 
taſtrophe of this nobleman, we cannot help ap- 
plying ta him thoſe emphatical words of 4 
poet: x 


Mors ſola fatetur quantula ſint hominum 
Corpuſculaääkꝛuoͥ q ͥͤ — 


- 


Death, death alone, which ends life's narrow ſpan, 
Can fully ſhew how weak is mortal man. 


Though he had ſhone the admiration of the 
court ; though he had enjoyed the favour of the 
king, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the moſt bril- 
liant theatre of Europe in thoſe days, he at laſt 
fell ingloriouſly by the hand of an executioner. 
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To FITZGERALD. 


\HOMAS FITZGERALD was ſon to the 
earl of Kildare, lord-deputy of Ireland, who, 
5 having or” the king reaſon to be diflatisfied with 
his conduct, went over to England in order to 
vindicate himſelf. Upon his arrival he was im- 
mediately committed to the Tower, till he ſhould 
clear himſelf. of the crimes with which he was 
charged. 
Before his departure on Ireland, he received 
orders from the king to chuſe out a ſucceſſor whoſe 
fidelity he could anſwer for; whereupon he very 
injudiciouſly laid this important charge on the weak 

ſhoulders of his eldeſt fon, Thomas Fitzgerald, 
Who was at that time ſcarce twenty-one years of 
age. The earl inveſted his ſon with this dignity at 
Droghedagh, in the preſence of the king's council. 
At the ſame place he afterwards embarked for 
England. 

It is hard to fa which is moſt worthy of cen- 
ſure, the father for making choice of ſo young 
and unexperienced a man to > fill ſuch an office, or 
the ſon for undertaking what he: was fo unequal 
to. One. may apply to him what Ovid makes 


Apollo object to Phaeton, 


Magna petis, Phaeton, et quæ non viribus iſtis 
Munera conveniunt nec tam puerilibus annis. 


* 
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The conſequences of this ſtep were ſuch as 


might have been expected. The exaltation of 


Thomas proved deſtructive to his family and him- 
ſelf; for his enemies, upon this occaſion, had re- 
courſe to fraud and deceitful artifices. They in- 
duftriouſly ſpread a report that no ſooner was the 
earl caſt into priſon but he was beheaded; and, 
that the ſame fate threatened Thomas, his two 
brothers and uncles. | 1 
This inconſiderate youth fell into the ſnare that 
was laid for him, and giving credit to theſe falſ- 
| hoods, on the eleventh of June haſtened towards 
St. Mary Abbey, near Dublin, being guarded 
with one hundred and forty well- armed horſe. Ar 
the abbey he reſigned the ſword and robes of ſtate, 
the lord- chancellor Cromer endeavouring to diſ- 
ſuade him from it, but in vain. _ | 
Having now no longer any meaſures to keep, 
he broke out into open rebellion, and having ga- 
thered a tumultuous crowd of ſoldiers together, 
he deſtroyed and laid waſte the lands of thoſe that 
did not favour his enterprize; he moreover ſeized 
on ſome of the nobles and perſons of the firſt 
quality, whom he compelled to {wear to him; and 
ſuch as abſolutely refuſed to do it, he ordered to be 
apprehended and ſecured in priſon at Maynouth. 
The mayor and citizens of Dublin having re- 
ceived notice of this, ſent a ſmall body of armed 
men to way-lay thoſe who conducted the priſoners 
and reſcue them by force ; but, as the advantage 
in number was on the other ſide, they loſt eighty 
in the ſkirmiſh, and were obliged to return without 
having effected their purpoſe. It is not with cer- 
tainty known how many of the Geraldines fell up- 
on this occaſion. © . - 
Theſe troubles excited ſuch terror, that many 
lied over to England: thoſe of the greateſt note 
| LE among 
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| 22 them, were Sapley, biſhop of Meath, and 
Rawſon, the prior of St. John's of Jeruſalem in 
| Ireland; alſo Alan, archbiſhop of Dublin, to- 
gether with. Tinglaſs, chief baron of the ex. 
chequer, withdrew to the caſtle of Dublin, which 
ef one of the aldermen of the city, 
d victualled at his own expenc. ' 
The archbiſhop propoſing to fly to England ſoon 
after, took ſhip by night near Dameſgate; but, 
whether it was owing to contrary winds, or the 
negligence of the mariners, he was driven aſhore 
near Clantarf, from whence he went to Jartain, or 
Ardtain, a village not far diſtant, where he in- 
tended to conceal himſelf for a time. | 
Themas Fitzgerald no ſooner, heard of this, but, 
being elated by his ſucceſs againſt the citizens of 
Dublin, he went thither next morning early, ac- 
companied by his two uncles, John and Oliver, 
and many attendants. John Teling and Nicholas 
Wafer were immediately ſent to bring Alan with 
them. Theſe men forcing into the houſe, vio- 
| Kntly dragged the aged prelate out of his bed, 
and led him away half naked to their maſter. 
When Alan came into his preſence, he fell upon 
his knees, and earneſtly entreated him to ſpare 
his life: but when he found there was no hopes 
of mercy, he betook himſelf to his devotions, 
and, whilſt he poured forth his prayers to God, he 
was moſt barbarouſly murdered, his brains being 
dUaſhed out in the ſight of his enemy. = 
This murder was committed on the twenty- 
eighth of July, 13343 but the principal and his 
accomplices did not eſcape with impunity, as wil 
appear from the ſequel. Two of the latter were 
conſumed by diſeaſes ; Teling died of the leproſy, 
and Wafer of the pox. A little before Alan's 
_ &ath, there happened an earthquake in ow 
WT ELD ben 


of Trimleſtone, was ſubſtituted in his ſtead. Pa- 
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about five o'clock in the morning. Such accidents 
are fo rare in Ireland, that when they happen they 


are looked upon as prodigies. 


The earl of Kildare being informed of theſe 


proceedings in priſon, was ſeized with deſpair, 


and died a few days after, in the month of Sep- 


tember, 1534. He was buried in the chapel of 


the Tower at London. 

But to return to his ſon, who was commonly 
called Silken Thomas, he laid fiege to Dublin in 
the month of Auguſt, but in vain for the city 
was bravely defended. Francis Herbert ſigna- 


 lized himfelf in ſuch a manner upon that accaſion, 


hat he was afterwards knighted for his extraordi- 


| nary valour, and choſen one of his majeſty's privy- 


Council in Ireland. + 


Thomas Fitzgerald ineffectually ſollicited the 
lord James Butler, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Oſſory, 
to join with him, promiſing him one half of the 
kingdom of Ireland in caſe he would take up arms 


againſt the king; but, when he ſaw that his im- 
portunities were to no purpoſe, he deſtroyed with 


fire and ſword the lands of Offory and his friends, 
being aſſiſted by O Neal and others. In one of 
the ſkirmiſhes the lord Butler hintfelf was wounded 
and put to flight. He ſoon after ſent Charles 


Reynolds, archdeacon of Kells, to pope Paul III. 


and Dominick Poer to the emperor Charles V. to 


demand ſuccours of them, but without ſucceſs. 


The king being informed of this rebellion again, 
made ſir William Skeffington lord-deputy of Ire- 
land, and appointed him an army to quell the 
Geraldines and their abettors. At the ſame time 
Cromer, archbiſhop of Armagh, was removed 
from the chancellorſhip, and John Bamewell, baron 


trick 
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trick Finglaſs, chief. baron of the Exchequer, was 
then made lord - chief. juſtice of the King's-Bench; 
Thomas Lutterel was declared chief. juſtice- -of the 
Common-pleas; Gerald Aylmer, chief-baron of 
the Exchequer; and William Brabazon, aL icefter. 

ſhire man, vice-treaſurer. - | 

On the fifteenth of October, ſir William Breton, 
a Cheſhire man, being ſent before with five hun- 
dred ſoldiers, arrived at Dublin. Muſgrave and 

the two Mamertons followed Brereton with ſome 
{mall ſupplies of men. Theſe arrived at Houth 
three days after, and in their way to Dublin were 
met by Thomas Fitzgerald and two hundred 
horſe near Clantarf, by whom being far more nu- 
merous, they were ſlain fighting valiantly together 
with nineteen common ſoldiers: the reſt were car. 
ried priſoners to Maynouth. It is ſaid that Tho- 
mas in this ſkirmiſh was hurt in the forehead by 
one of the Mamertons. 
Son after, on the twenty ſecond of ORtober, 
Skeffington himſelf landed at Dublin, being very 
well furniſhed with warlike preparations; with him 
came Leonard, lord George Grey, youngeſt ſon 
to Thomas, marquis of Dorſet, the king's coulin, 
lately deceaſed, appointed marſhal of Ireland. 

He was received with great. joy by the mayor 
and citizens of Dublin, to whom he immediately 
delivered the king's gracious letters, returning 
them thanks for their approved fidelity. He at- 
terwards received the ſword of ſtate from the lord- 
baron of Trimleſtone, and wholly bent his thoughts 
to provide all things neceffary for the expedition 
againſt Thomas Fitzgerald, who was inſtantly de- 
clared traitor by public proclamation; but, as Skef- 
fington ſoon after fell ſick, and likewiſe received 
notice of Fitzgerald 8 ſopplies and — 
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with O Neal, O Connor, and others; and as he 


moreover waited for a ſupply of men and money, 
the ſinews of war, out of England, the winter 


now approaching, he deferred his purpoſe to the 


% 


enſuing ſpring. *' e 

In the mean time a great part of the Engliſh 
pale, ſo called as if it were fenced round with 
pales, was burnt and deſtroyed by the rebels. At 
the ſame time Fitzgerald had ſix garriſoned caſtles; 
viz. Maynouth, Poſtleſter, Rathangan, Cather- 


lagh, Ley, and Athy; whereof Maynouth and Ley 


were the principal places; as being not only better 
ſtored than the reſt were with houſhold-ſtuff and 
goods, but alſo better furniſned with men and war- 
like preparations. Some report a truce to have 
been made between Skeffington and Fitzgerald 
until the fifth of January. i : 
In the beginning of the ſpring, Skeffington re- 
folved to beſiege the caſtle of Maynouth, Tho- 
mas Fitzgerald's chief fortreſs, ten miles diſtant 
from Dublin, which Thomas had fortified with a 
 firong. garriſon. He therefore repaired: thither 
with the flower of his army, and on the fifteenth 
of March beleaguered the place. Favourable 
conditions were in the beginning offered to the 
beſieged; but they being refufed, the caſtle walls 
were battered with the cannon. After about a 
week's battery, Chriſtopher Pareis, collector to 
Thomas Fitzgerald, to whoſe fidelity and care the 


guard of the caſtle was principally committed, 


being blinded with avarice, privately agreed with 


Skeffington to deliver up the caſtle for a certain 


ſum of money. He alſo certified him of the time 
and manner thereof: but in doing this, he was 
even ſo indiſcreet as not to provide for his own 
ſecurity. I ng 
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The appointed night being come, he made 


the guard drunk, who being ſomno vinoque ſe- 


pultis”, buried in ſleep and wine, the caſtle was 
eaſily won. The ſcaling- ladders being applied to 
it a little before day, Brereton was 3 the firſt. 
that mounted the walls, and the few that reſiſted: 
were ſlain. In the eaſtle was found great ſtore of 
houſhold- ſtuff, beſides proviſion and warlike inſtru- 
ments. HT" RE 

Pareis having received the ſum promiſed him, 
was put to death on the ſame day. Some more 
of the priſoners were put to death at the ſame 
time, amongſt whom the dean of Kildare is men- 
tioned. | Tre k R658 . 

After this tranſaction, a new garriſon being 
left in the caſtle, Skeffington returned in triumph 
fo Dublin. In the mean time Thomas returned 
to Connaught, aſſiſted by O Connor and other per- 
ſons ofe great power, having, as it is ſaid, an army 
of ſeven thouſand men, with which he made haſte 


t 


to raiſe the ſiege: but being on his journey ap- 


prized of the taking of the caſtle, his heart began 
to fail him, and many of the ſoldiers, as is ge- 
nerally the caſe upon ſuch occaſions, ſlunk away 
and returned home. Notwithſtanding all this, he 
continued his journey. 3 
Skeffington having notice of his approach, com- 
mitted the government of Dublin to Brereton, 
and advanced againſt him to the Naas, in the 
county of Kildare. But before the armies joined 


* 


battle, two or three cannons being diſcharged, a 


conſiderable number of the Geraldines were ſlain, 


| which ſo terrified the reſt, that they immediately 
betook themſelves to flight, firſt a few, and laſtly 


the whole body; as they fled, many were ſlain, and 
ſome taken. Skeſfington ſoon after compelled 


THOMAS FITZGERALD. gor 
| Rathangan, and other caſtles of. Fitzgerald's, to 


Furrender themſelves. l 

In the mean time, a ne ſupply of men was 
ſent out of England, under the command ef 
William Sentlo. Theſe he placed in garriſons for 8 
the defence of the Engliſh: pale, Fitzgerald was 
now daily ſtraightened, —— that he was com · 

elled to ſhift places, and to ſupport himſelf and 
bh men by depredations, which were generally 
made by night. About the ſame time he loſt 
John Burnell, one of his chief counſellors, who 
being apprehended by James lord Butler, was 
ſent into England, there to plead to his charge, 
here ke ſuffered death. 

In theſe difficulties he was admitted to a perly 
by Leonard lord Grey, who marched againſt him 
with an army to the borders of Munſter. He ac- 
knowledged his offence, and implored the lord 
Grey's alliſtance to beg his pardon of the king. 
Some have gone ſo far as to aſſert that Grey did 
promiſe him a pardon. 

Be that as it will, Thomas ſurrendered himſelf 
to Grey, and was brought to Dublin, and from 
thence, about autumn, he was ſent priſoner to 
England, with letters to the king in his behalf: 
but in his way to Windſor, where the king then 
reſided, he was arreſted by his miniſters, and com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, where he remained 
for ſome time. 

Soon after, Thomas F itzgerald's five uncles, 
VIZ, James, Oliver, Richard, John, and Walter, 
furrendered themſelves to Grey, who ſent m 
priſoners for England. 

Thus, at length, this 9 of the Fitz- 
geralds was ended; in which the king had ſpent 
out of his Ma in Eegiend, rwenty thou- 

O 2 


n 
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ſand, or, according to others, forty thouſand 


unds. 
There was a report current that three of the 


* viz. James, Richard, and Walter, at firſt 
gave good and wholeſome advice to their nephew, 
exerting their utmoſt efforts to diſſuade him from 
ſo dangerous and deteſtable a deſign; yet, at laſt, 
they all fell off and ſided with the reſt. 
They always entertained hopes of eſcaping till 
they were told in their paſfage, by the owner of 
the veſſel wherein they were carried, that the 
ſhip was called the Cow. Upon hearing this, 
they were quite diſheartened, on account of a pro- 
phecy which they had heard, that in proceſs of time 
an earbs five ſons ſhould be wafted to England i in a 
cow” s belly, but ſhould never return. 
Though this ſtory ſeems to be rather an in- 
ſtance of the ſuperſtition inſeparable from a bar- 
barous age and nation, the annaliſts of Ireland 
repreſent it as deſerving of credit as an article of 
Faith. This is by no means ſurprizing, ſince Eu- 
rope was at that time only juſt beginning to 
emerge from a ſtate of barbarity. 

To return to the Fitzgeralds, both the nephey 
and the uncles were found guilty of high-treaſon 
in England, and condemned; and, on the third 
day of February following, they ſuffered the pu- 
niſnment due to traitors. 

The behaviour of Thomas at bs execution was 
as puſilanimous, as his former conduct had been 
inſolent and audacious. - This does not ſeem at all 
furprizing, as cowardice ſeems generally to be an 
Ingredient in a ſanguinary and cruel temper. 
It may not be amiſs to take notice in this place, 
that the family of the Fitzgeralds did not become 


. by this execution; for Gerald, Thomass 
. young 
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young brother, a boy of thirteen years of age, 
was ſtole away by his careful nurſe, and commited 
to the charge of Thomas Levereus, afterwards 
biſhop of Kildare, by whoſe affiſtance he at length 
rocured means to eſcape, firſt into France, thence 
into the Low-Countries, and laſtly into Italy, to 
cardinal Poole, with whom he reſided, being ho- 
nourably treated by him. He was afterwards re- 
ſtored to bis poſſeſſions by Edward VI. and to his 
tide by queen Marr. OH 2b 
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HOMAS Crumwell, or Cromwell, after- 
wards created earl of Eſſex by Henry the 
Eighth, was the ſon of one Cromwell, a black- 
ſmith at Putney, near London, wha was, in his 
latter days a brewer : after his father's deceaſe, 
his mother was married to a ſheerman in London. 
He inherited a robuſt conſtitution from his honeſt 
arents; this, afompanied by excellent natural 
abilities, and an uncommon induſtry, raiſed him ta 
that eminent and diſtinguiſhed rank which he af- 
terwards attained to. He was educated 1n a pri- 
vate ſchool, where all the learning he acquired, 
was (according to the ſtandard of thoſe times) only 
reading and writing and a little Latin. When he 
grew up, he conceived a ſtrong paſſion for travel- 
ling, and accordingly went into foreign countries; 
but, it is not known who ſupported him whilſt 
abroad; this afforded him an opportunity of ſeeing 
the world, of gaining experience, and of learning 
feveral languages, which afterwards proved of 
great ſervice to him. 
Upon his arrival at Antwerp, where a conſider- 
able Engliſh factory was eſtabliſhed, he was re- 
rained by it as clerk or ſecretary : but that office 
being too great a reſtra nt to his roying ns 
| f | . 
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he ardently wiſhed for an opportunity of travel- 
' Jing to Rome. Such an opportunity offered 
ſoon after, upon the following occaſion. 'There- 
was at that time a famous gild of our Lady in 
the church of St. Botolph, at Boſtow in Lin- 
colnſhire, to which ſeveral popes had granted 
very conſiderable indulgencies, upon which people 
at that time ſet a high value; the brethren and 


| fiſters of that gild delired earneſtly to have thoſe 


indulgencies renewed, and confirmed by Julius 
1I. who was then pope ; they therefore diſpatched 
two perſons to Rome, with a conſiderable ſum of 
money, to apply for the deſired confirmation: 
theſe taking Antwerp in their way there, became 
acquainted with Thomas Cromwell, and, perceiv- 
ing that he was much better qualified to obtain 
what they deſired from the court of Rome'than 

they were themſelves, they prevailed on him to 
go along with them. They could not haye had 
_ recourſe to a perſon more capable of ſerving them. 

He availed himſelf of the pope's foible, in order 
to procure them what they deſired, Being in- 
formed that he was a great epicure, he preſented 
him with fine jellies made after the Engliſh faſhion, 
which was not then known at Rome: the pope 
was ſo well pleaſed with them, that he made no 
difficulty to grant Cromwell and his companions ' 
what they requeſted of him. | . 
Cromwell, during his ſtay in Italy, ſerved for 


ſome time under the duke of Bourbon, and was ij 


preſent at the ſacking of Rome ; and, at Bologna, 
he helped John Ruſſel, eſq; afterwards earl of 
of Bedford, to make his eſcape, when he was in 
danger of being betrayed into the hands of the 
French, whilſt he was employed in a ſecret com- 
miſſion by the king of England. Cromwell, at 

| | - * this 


* 
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this time, exhibited an example of extraordinary 
application, by learning Eraſmus's tranſlation of 
- the New Teſtament by heart, in his journey ta 
and from Rome. ED * 
The famous cardinal Wolſey took him into his 
ſervice upon his return to England, and perceiving 
in him equal capacity and diligence, made him 
his ſolicitor, and frequently employed him in af- 
fairs of great importance. He was a principal 
inſtrument in the foundation at the two colleges 
begun at Oxford and Ipſwich by that magnificent 
Prelate, and in ſuppreſſing, in 1525, ſmall monaſ- 
teries for the endowment of them. 
When his maſter the cardinal was diſgraced in 
1529, he neglected no means in his power to have 
him reſtored to the king's favour: and, when ar- 
ticles of high treaſon againſt him were ſent down 
to the Houſe of Commons, Cromwell, who was 
2 member of it, defended his maſter with ſo much 
[ſtrength of reaſon and eloquence, that no treaſon 
could be laid to his charge. From this Cromwell 
derived great reputation, and his genius and abi- _ 
lities were ſoon taken notice of. 5 
The cardinal's houſhold being afterwards dil- 
ſolved, the king took Cromwell into his ſervice, 
upon the recommendation of fir Chriſtopher 
_ -- Hales, afterwards maſter of the Rolls, and fir 
John Ruſſel, knight, abovementioned. They 
repreſented him as the fitteſt perſon to manage the 
diſputes which the king then had with the pope, 
and ſucceeded notwithſtanding his enemies, who 
had endeavoured to prejudice his majeſty againſt 
him on account of his defacing the ſmall monaſ- 
teries which were diſſolved for endowing Wolſey's 
eolleges. But he made himſelf acceptable to the 
king, by acquainting him that his authority was 
abuſed within his own realm, by the pope and his 
| | 2 clergy, 


\ 


fered. 
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clergy, who being ſworn to him, were afterwards 
diſpenſed from their oath, and ſworn anew to the 

pope ; ſo that he was but half their king, and they 
but half his ſubjects in his own kingdom; which, 
as Cromwell juſtly obſerved, was derogatory to his 
crown, and altogether prejudicial to the common 
laws of his realm; declaring thereupon, that his 
majeſty might accumulate to himſelf great riches, 
nay, as much as all the clergy in his realm was 
worth, if he pleaſed to take the occaſion now of- 


The king giving ear to this, and approving en- 
tirely of his cdvice, aſked him if he could confirm 
what he ſaid. All this he could, he faid, prove 
to be certain; and thereupon ſhewed the king the 
oath which the biſhops took to the pope at their 
conſecration; wherein they ſwore, to help, retain, 
and defend againſt all men, the popedom of Rome, 
the rules of the holy fathers, and the regalities of 
Sr. Peg . SENS Be 
Theſe diſcoveries were ſo agreeable to the king, 
that he received Cromwell into the higheſt favour, 
and having taken his ring or ſignet off his finger, 


ſent Cromwell with it to the convocation ; who, 


placing himſelf among the biſhops, began to de- 
clare to them the authority of a king, and the 
duty of ſubjects, and eſpecially the obedience of 
biſhops and churchmen under public laws ; which 
laws, notwithſtanding, they had all tranſgreſſed, 
and highly offended, in derogation of the king's 
royal eſtate, falling in the law of præmunire, in 
that they had not only conſented to the power le- 
gatine of cardinal Wolſey, but alſo becauſe they 
had all ſworn to the pope, contrary to the fealty of 
their ſovereign lord the king; and therefore had 

forfeited to the king, all their goods, chattels, 
; G | | lands, 
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The biſhops hearing this, were not a little ſur. 
priſed, and at firſt attempted to excuſe themſelves, 
and deny the fact. But, after Cromwell had 
| thewn them the very copy of the oath they took to 
the pope at their conſecration, the matter was ſo 
plain, they could not deny it: and, to be quit 
of that præmunire by act of parliament, the two 
provinces of Canterbury and Tork were forced to 
make the king a preſent of one hundred eighteen 
thouſand, eight hundred and forty pounds. 

In 1531, Thomas Cromwell was knighted, 
made maſter of the king's jewel-houſe, with a ſa- 
lary of fifty pounds per-annum, and conſtituted a 
privy-councellor. The next year he was made 
clerk of the hanaper, an office of good profit and 
- repute in Chancery; and, before the end of the 
fame year, chancellor of the Exchequer : as alſo, 
in 1534, Principal ſecretary of ſtate, and maſter 
of the Rolls. About the ſame time he was choſen 
chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge: ſoon 
after he was elected, there followed a general vi- 
ſitation of that univerſity 5 at which. the ſeveral 
colleges delivered up their charters, and other in- 
ſtruments, to ſir Thomas Cromwell. The year 
before he levied the fines laid upon thoſe, who 
having forty pounds a year eſtate, refuſed to take 
the order of knighthood. ; Es 

In 1535, he was conſtituted viſitor-general of the 
monaſteries which were to be ſuppreſſed throughout 
the kingdom; and, in the execution of his office, 

he and his under- agents incurred the cenſure of 
having forced ſeveral abbies, by threats, and other 

inſtances of violence, into a ſurrender. Some, in- 
deed, they gained over by promiſes and large pen- 


ſions; but molt they terrified into Pn, 
| by 


' by ſuborning the monks, not only to accuſe their 
Pvernors of the moſt horrid and unnatural crimes, 
but alſo to inform againſt each other.. 
We are told, in particular, that the canons of 

Leiceſter were threatened by the commiſſioners 
with a charge of adultery and buggery, in caſe 
they refuſed to ſubmit: and Dr. London, one of 
the viſitors, told the nuns of Godſtow, that be- 
| cauſe he found them obſtinate, he would diſſolve 
the houſe by virtue of the king's commiſſion, in 
ſpite of their teeth. The = of the Charter- 
houſe near London being refractory, were ſent to 
Newgate, where they were ſo cruelly treated, that 
three of them died, and five more lay at the point 
of death, as the commiſſioner ſignified. . It is even 
aſſerted, that there were ſome agents employed to 
ſeduce the nuns, and afterwards accuſe them for 


being guilty of incontinence, 
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Several monaſteries granted to ſir Thomas 


Cromwell large ſums to ſave them from ruin; but 
all to no purpoſe. The king, however, was highly 
leaſed with this procedure, and, for the ſervices 
be did him herein, conſtituted him, on the ſecond 
of July 1536, lord-keeper of the privy-ſeal, when 
de reſigned his maſterſhip of the Rolls. On the 
gth of the ſame month, he was created a baron of 
the realm, by the title of lord Cromwell of Oke- 
ham in Rutlandſhire; and ſix days after took his 
place in the Houſe of Lords. | 
When England had ſhaken off the yoke of pa- 
pal tyranny, lord Cromwell was made on the 18th 
of July, vicar-generaland vicegerent over all the ſpi- 
rituality under the king, who was declared ſupreme 
head che church. It is eaſy to judge of the deſign 
and extent of this commiſſion, from the following 
Clauſe of the act for regulating precedency; name- 
; ly, that for the good exerciſe of the ſaid moſt royal 
* ne . 2 
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dignity and office, the ſupremacy, his highneſy 
N made Thomas lord Cromwell, and lord Privy- 
ſeal, his vicegerent, for a good and due miniſtra- 
tion of juſtice, to be had in all cauſes and caſes 
touching the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and for the 
godly reformation and redreſs of all hereſies and 
abuſes i in the ſaid church. 

A ſpeech made in parliament by Cromwell, 
when poſſeſſed of this office, ſhews with what zeal 
he promoted the meaſures of a maſter, who ſo ill 
requited his ſervices. He in this declared, © That 


© there was nothing which the SO ſo much de- 
I 


«. fired as-a firm union amongſt all his ſubjects, 
in which he placed his chief ſecurity. He knew 
* there were many incendiaries, and much cockle 
e grew up with the wheat. The raſhneſs and li- 
« centiouſneſs of ſome, and the inveterate ſuper- 
* ſtition and ſtiffneſs of others, in the ancient con- 
«ceprions, had raifed great diſſentions, to the ſad 
*© regret of all good Chriſtians. Some we called 
« papifts, others heretics ; which bitterneſs of 
<« ſpirit appeared the more ſtrange, ſince now the 
< holy ſcriptures, by the king's great care of his 
“people, were in all their hands in a lan, 
* guage underitood by every body. But theſe 
were groſsly peryerted by both ſides, who 
« ſtadied rather to juſtify their paſſions out 
« of them, than to direct their belief by them. 
© The king leaned neither to the right nor the left 
e hand, neither to the one nor the other party, 
« but ſet the pure and ſincere doctrine of Chriſti- 
* anity before his eyes; and therefore was now re- 
e ſolved to have this fet forth to his ſubjects, with- 
* out any corrupt mixtures; and to have fuch 
decent ceremonies continued, and the true uſe 
« of them taught; by which all abuſes might be 
n off, and diſputes about the e - 

«© the 
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« the ſcripture ceaſe, and ſo all his ſubj es might 
| & be well inſtructed in their faith, and dete in 
c the reverent worſhip of God; and reſolved to 

ec puniſh ſeverely all — of what ſort or 
<« fide ſoever they were. The king was reſolved 
« that Chriſt, that the goſpel of Chriſt, and the 


<« truth, ſhould have the victory: and therefore. 


«& had appointed ſome biſhops.and divines to draw 
„ up an expoſition of thoſe: things that were ne- 
« ceſſary for the inſtruction of a Chriſtian man; 


« who were the two archbiſhops, the. biſhop of 


London, Dureſm, Wincheſter, Rocheſter, 
« Hereford, and St. David's; and doctors Thirle- 
« by, Robertſon, Cox, rw Oglethorp, Red- 
« mayn, Edgeworth, Crayford, Rs Robins 
< and Threſham. 

He alſo had appointed others to examine what 
ce ceremonies ſhould be retained, and what was 
« the true uſe of them: theſe were the biſhops of 
„ Bath and Wells, Ely, Sarum; Chicheſter, 


« Worceſter, and Landaff, The king had alſo 


„ commanded the judges, and other 1 of 
the peace, and perſons commiſſioned for the 


execution of the act formerly paſſed, to proceed 


* againſt all tranſgreſſors, and puniſh them ac- 


„ cording to law.” 
And he concluded with a high commendation 


of the king, whoſe due praiſes,” he ſaid, a man 
<« of far greater eloquence than himſelf was, could 


« not fully ſet forth.” 

Lord Cromwell being inveſted with this office, 
when a. convocation was held this year, fat above 
the archbiſhop, on account of his being the king's 
repreſentative: he availed himſelf of his power to 
the utmoſt, in order to deſtroy popery, as far as 


he e could, and to eſtabliſh a reformation in 


tle 
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the kingdom. He therefore cauſed certain articles; 
which differed" in many eſſential points from the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of the Roman Catholic religion, 
to be promulged and enjoined by the king's autho- 
rity. Seven ſacraments were received in the 
church of Rome, but the new tirticles mentioned 
only three, namely, the ſacrament of baptiſm, the 
facrament of penance, and the ſacrament of the 
altar. Add to this, that they enjoined all biſhops 
and preachers to teach the people committed to 
their charge, to believe and maintain all thoſe 
things to be true, which are comprehended in the 
whole body and canon of the bible; and, in the 
three creeds, that of the Apoſtles, the Nicene; 
and the Athanaſian, without the leaſt mention of 
tradition: and, that they ſnould prevent the peo- 
ple from offering incenſe to, kneeling to, and 
worſhipping images, leſt they ſnould be led aſtray 
by idolatry and ſuperſtition. That they ſhould 
teach them to worſhip God only, and to pray to 
his honour, ' even when before images. Moreover, 
purgatory was, by theſe articles, declared uncer- 
tain by ſcripture. ' 5 
In September following, lord Cromwell enjoined 
all deans, parſons, vicars, and curates, to preach 
up the king's ſupremacy; not to employ their elo- 
quence, in extolling images, relicks, miracles, or 
pilgrimages, but rather exhort their people to 
ſerve God, and provide for their families. To 
remind parents, and other directors of 22. to 
teach their children the Lord's Prayer, the Creed; 
and the Ten Commandments in their mother 
tongue: to procure a bible in Latin and Engliſh 
to be laid in the churches, for every one to read 
at their pleaſure: he moreover encouraged” the 
tranſlation of the bible into Englſh ; and, m— 
4 a. | f 


15 
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it was finiſhed, enjoined, that one of the largeſt 
ſize ſhould be provided for every pariſh church, 
at the expence of the miniſter and the pariſh- 
joners; rt 1 10 1235 
Theſe innovations in religion brought about by 
the contrivance of Cromwell, together with the 
diſſolution of the monaſteries, and his demanding, 
at the ſame time, ſubſidies for the king, both 
from the clergy and the laity, occaſioned very 
great murmurs againſt him. It is not therefore 
to be wondered at, that the rebels of Lorkfhire 
ſhould demand, among other things, that the 
lord Cromwell ſhould be brought to condign pu- 
niſhment, as one of the ſubverters of the good 
laws of the realm. - f . 
The popular clamour, however, was ſo far 
from alienating the affection of the king from him, 
that it only ſerved to confirm his eſteem for him; 
for, in the year 1537, his majeſty conſtituted him 
chief juſtice itinerant of all the foreſts beyond 
Trent; and, on the 26th of Auguſt the fame year, 
he was elected knight of the garter, as alſo, dean 
of the cathedral church of Wells. The year fol- 
lowing, he obtained a grant of the caſtle and lord+ 
ſhip of Okeham, in the county of Rutland; and 
was alſo made conſtable of Careſbrook- caſtle, in 
the Iſle of Wight 27 
In September, he iſſued forth new injunctions, 
directed to all biſhops and curates, wherein he 
gave orders, that a bible of - the largeſt volume in 
England, ſhould be ſet up in a convenient place 
in every church, where the pariſhioners might have 
an opportunity of reading the ſame: that the 
clergy ſhould, every Sunday and holy day, openly 
and plainly recite to their pariſhioners; twice or 
thrice at a time, one article of the Lord's-Prayer, 
| 5 or 
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or Creed, in Engliſh, that they might learn the 
ſame by heart: that they ſhould preach, or cauſe 
to be preached in their churches, one ſermon every 


quarter of a year at leaſt, wherein they ſhould 
purely and ſincerely expound the very goſpel of 
Chriſt, and exhort their congregation to the works 
of charity, mercy, and faith; not to pilgrimages, 
kiſſing, or licking of images: that they ſhould, 
without delay, take down all images, to which 
pilgrimages, or offerings were wont to be made: 


that they ſhould appoint able curates in all bene- 


fices where they were not themſelves reſident : 


that they, and every parſon, vicar, or curate, ſhould 


4 one book of regiſter for every church, where- 
in they ſhould write the day and year of every wed- 
ding, chriſtening, and burial, within their pariſh, 


and therein ſet every perſon's name, that ſhould 
be ſo wedded, chriſtened, or buried. | 
There were two injunctions more, which de- 


ſerve to be taken notice of; one is, ye ſhall diſ- 
courage no man privily or openly, from the read- 
ing or hearing of the bible, but ſhall expreſsly ex- 
cite, and exhort every perſon to read the ſame, as 


being the lively word of God, that every Chriſtian 
is bound to embrace, believe and follow, if he ex- 


pects to be ſaved. The other is as follows; item. 
Foraſmuch, as by a law eſtabliſhed, every man is 
bound to pay his tythes, no man ſhall, by colour 
of duty omitted by their curates, detain their tythes, 
or be his own judge, but ſhall truly pay the ſame; 
without any reſtraint or diminution. | 
Lord Cromwell having been ſo highly inſtru- 


mental in promoting a reformation, and pulling | 
flown the monaſteries in this kingdom for three 
years together, was amply rewarded by the king 

in 1539, with many noble manors and large 


eſtates, 


THOMAS CROMWELL. ug. 
ſtates, that were formerly the property of thoſe 


_ diffoived houſes. _ | | 
On the 10th of April, he obtained a grant from 


the king, in fee, of the diſſolved monaſtery of St. 


Oſythes, in Eſſex; with all the houſes, buildings, 
church, and other appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing; as alſo of the manors and lordſhip of Chich, 
St. Oſythe, Barnton, Coketwyke, Wigburgh, 
Erle's-Hall, Weſtwyke, Howke, Lewyke, Wy- 
erſhall, alias Wethſton-hall, Cannon, alias Can- 
hall, Broke-hall, and Birch-hall; 2 with 
many other lands and advowſons of churches, 
which belonged to ſome one or other of the then 
ſuppreſſed religious houſes. N 

On the 17th of April the ſame year, he was ad: 
vanced to the dignity of earl of Efſex ; and, 
ſoon after, created lord high chamberlain of Eng- 
land. Cromwells aſpiring to, or even accepting 
of theſe two great honours, drew upon him a great 
deal of envy and ill will. For there were then 
alive ſeveral branches of the noble Bourchier, the 


laſt earl of Eſſex, who broke his neck by a fall 


from a young unruly horſe ; and theſe might juſtly 
think that they were entitled to the dignity of 
earl of Efſex. | CFE 
The office of lord high-chamberlain had like- 
wiſe been for many years hereditary in the ancient 
and honourable family of the De Veres, earls of 
Oxford; ſo that, upon the death of John de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, lord chamberlain, the heirs of it 
could not but be highly incenſed againſt lord 
Cromwell, for robbing them of what their an- 
ceſtors had ſo long enjoyed. | Er I, 

On the day that lord Cromwell was created earl 
of Eſſex, Gregory, his ſon, was, by his intereſt, 
_ _ Cromwell of ” a+ | 
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fofs he found an opportunity to ſacrifice Cromwell 


On the 12th of March, 1340, he was put in 
commiſſion with others, to ſell the abbey-lands, 
at twenty years purchaſe ; which was a thing he 
had adviſed the king to do, in order to ſtop the 
clamours of the people, to conciliate their affec- 
tions, and to bring them to a. liking of the diſſo- 
lution of the monaſten ie. 
Lord Cromwell's proſperity had been hitherto 


uninterrupted; he had, from a low condition, riſen 


gradually to a very high pitch of honour: but his 
ruin was occaſioned by an unhappy precaution he 
took to ſecure his greatneſs, and the greater his 
exaltation was, the more ſudden and dangerous 
was his fall. Perceiving that ſome of his bittereſt 
enemies, particularly Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, began to be more in favour at court 
than himſelf, he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to 


bring about a marriage between the king and Anne 


of Cleves; for, he imagined, that a queen of his 
own making would powerfully ſuppert his intereſt; 
and, as the friends of Anne of Cleves were all Lu- 
therans, he thought her marriage with the king 
would contribute greatly to bring down the popiſh | 
Party at court, and to recover the credit which he 
and Cranmer had loſt. But, we may apply to him 


upon this occation thoſe emphatical words of the 


i en $1045! . 

Neſcia mens hominum fati, ſortiſque futuræ. 
ä fngft bo 153 Vina 
+ The-very- thing upon which he depended for 
ſafety gave riſe to his deſtructiom: for the king, 


who was very delicate in love affairs, conceived 


moter of the marriage; and, it was. not long be- 


t 
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19 his private reſentment, and to the malice of his 


revengeful enemies. Many concurring circum- | 
ſtances contributed to his ruin. The meanneſs of 


his birth had rendered him odious to all the nobi- 
lity : Stephen Gardiner, and the Roman Catholics 
deteſted him, for having been. ſo active in the diſ- 


ſolution of the monaſteries. The reformers them 


ſelves were not very ſtrongly attached to him, as 
they ſaw he was not able to put a ſtop to the per- 
ſecution againſt them; and the nation in general 
was di ſcontented with him for his having demanded 
and obtained a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the 
pound from the clergy, and one tenth and one fif- 
teenth from the laity, notwithſtanding the im- 


menſe ſums which had lately flawed into the Trea- 


ſury upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 


Henry _ influenced by theſe conſiderations, 
t 


and finding that ſeveral other articles were brought 


againſt him, reſolved to give him up, ſince he 


could no longer be of any ſervice to him. He 
therefore gave ear to all the accuſations of his ene- 
mies, which could not but turn upon very impor- 
tant points; it being impoſſible, that any man, 
who meddled ſo much in great and public affairs, 
ſhould not, upon many occaſions, through error 
of judgment, forgetfulneſs, or human frailty, act 
in ſuch a manner as to lay himſelf open to the law, 
were his conduct to be ſcrutinized with rigour. 
The king having procured fufficient proof 
againſt Cromwell, cauſed him to be arreſted at 
the council-table, by the duke of Norfolk, on the 
tenth of June, when he did not in the leaſt ſuſ- 
pect it. He however obeyed, and was committed 
to the Tower. He doubted the leſs of his im- 


pending ruin, becauſe. the duke was uncle to the 


lady Catharine Howard, for whom, the king, at 


that time, began to entertain a paſſion. 
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Whilſt under confinement, he writ two letter 
to the king, one to vindicate himſelf of the crime 
of treaſon, which he was accuſed of, and another 
concerning the marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
In the firft he expreſſes himſelf to this purpoſe, 
with regard to the crime of high-treaſon, whereof 
he had been accuſed to his majeſty. 
To that | ſay, That I never, in all my 
c life, thought willingly to do that thing that 
« might, or ſhould difpleaſe your majeſty, and 
4 much leſs to do or ſay that thing, which of it- 
“ ſelf is ſo high and abominable an offence ; as 
©« God knoweth, who, I doubt not, ſhall reveal 
« the truth to your highneſs. Mine accufers, your 
grace knoweth, God forgive them: for, as I 
« ever had love to your honour, perfon, life, prof- 
« perity, health, wealth, joy, and comfort; and 
« alſo, your moſt dear and entirely beloved ſon, 
<« the prince his grace, and your proceedings: God 
ce ſo help me in this mine adverſity, and confound 
« me if ever, I thought the contrary, What 
% labours, pains, and travels I have undergone, 
.*-accerding to my moſt bounden duty, God alſo 
< -knoweth ; for, if it were in my power, as it is 
2 Mm God's, to make your majeſty to hve, ever 
young and proſperous, Chriſt knoweth I would; 
for ſo am J, of all others, moſt bound: for your 
% majeſty hath been the moſt bountiful prince to 
« me that ever was king to his ſubject: yea, and 
more like a dear father, your majeſty not of- 
« fended, than a maſter. „ 
Such hath been your moſt grave and godly 
4 counſel towards me at ſundry mes. In that | 
have offended I aſ your mercy. Should I now, 
0 for ſuck. exceeding goodneſs, benignity, libe- 
* rality, and bounty be your traitor, nay then, the 
«+ greateſt pains were too little for me, Should 
4 kr bs E any 


any faction, or any affection to any point, make 
me a traitor to your majeſty, then all the devils 
in hell confound me, and the vengeance of God 


light upon me, if I ſhould once have thought it, 


moſt gracious ſovereign lord! 0 

« Sir, as to your commonwealth, I have, after 
« my wit, power, and knowledge, travailed there- 
“jn, having had no reſpect to perſons, your ma- 
jeſty only excepted, and my duty to the ſame : 
« but that I have done any injuſtice or wrong 
46 wilfully, I truſt God ſhall bear me witneſs, and 


« the world not be able to accuſe me. Neverthe- 


“ lefs,. fir, I have meddled in ſo many matters, 


« under your highneſs, that I am not able to an- 
« ſwer them all. But one thing I am well aſ- 
« ſured of, that willingly and wittingly I have not 
« had will to offend your highneſs : but hard it 
is for me, or any other, meddling as I have 


done, to live under your grace, or your laws, 


“but we mult daily offend.” 


Alfter this, he proceeds to vindicate himſelf. 
from ſome particular charges brought againſt him; 
and concludes the whole with theſe words; vwrit- 
t ten with the quaking hand, and moſt ſorrowful 
heart of your moſt ſorrowful * ** and moſt 


« humble ſervant and priſoner, this Saturday at 


« your Tower of London.”  _ 
The king having cauſed this letter to be read to 
him twice, appeared ſomewhat affected with it, 


But the charms of Catharine Howard, and the en- 


deavours of the duke of Norfolk, and of the biſhop 


of Wincheſter, preyailed. 5 | | 
The other letter he wrote by the king's expreſs 


commands, that he -might declare what he knew 
of that marriage. Amongſt other particulars, he 


lays, That after the king had ſeen her at Rocheſter, 
he told him [Cromwell] that if he had known ſo 
1 Pp 3 125 muc h 
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much before as he then knew, ſhe ſhou'd not hive 
come within this realm; ſaying, in a complaining 
manner, what remedy ?” And, the day after 
the marriage, his majeſty told him, „1 liked her 

before not well, but now I like her much worſe, 
<« for I have felt her belly and her breaſts, and 
„thereby, as Ican judge, ſhe ſhould be no maid, 
«which ſtruck meſo to the heart when I felt | 
« them, that J had neither will nor courage to 
« proceed any farther in other matters; ſay ing, 
] have left her as good a maid as I ound 
cc 5 99 '; S 

This letter eickiahs with theſe Gorids: a *4 
« ſeeching moſt humbly, your grace to pardon 
te this my rrude writing, and to confider, that I am 
« 2 moſt woeful ley ready to take death, 
% when it ſhall pleaſe God and your majeſty; and 
« yet the frail fleſh inciteth me cottinually to call 
eto your grace for mercy and grace for mine of- 
$+ fences ; and thus, Chriſt fave, preſerve and keep 

E 

2 Written at the Tower this Wedneſd ay, the 
« Jaſt of June, with the heavy heart, and trem- 
„ bling hand, of your highneſs's moſt heavy 
« and moſt miſerable Priſoner, and poor ſlave 
F. C. Moſt ym prince, 1 cry for mercy, 
* Mercy, mercy.. | 

But, all his intreaties and application for pardon 
Bas! him nothing: notwithſtanding the great 
ſeverity with which he was treated, he is by no 
means an object of compaſſion, as he had kivafelf 
been inſtrumental in the ruin of ſeveral, who were 
attainted, without being. admitted to ſpeak for 
themſelves ; and as he had cauſed the condemna- 
tion of others, through a ſervile compliance with 
the king 8 pleaſure, if was bur Juſt that he 10 
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fall a victim to the tyranny which he had contri- 


buted to ſupport. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, that divine 


vengeance is conſpicuous in the fall of post of 
thoſe who were executed in this reign, as there 
were few of them but had cauſed the death f 
others. Such events eminently prove, that the 


© 


„Lord made all things for him{elf, yea, even 


„ the wicked for the day of wrath.” “!. 
The earl of Eſſex's guilt, however, does not 
dffculpate his enemies, who blindly reſolved to 
follow that abominable precedent of condemming 
a perſon unheard ; and, it is probable, that their 
reaſon for ſo doing was, that they knew, that if he 
were brought to a trial, he would ſo juſtify him- 
ſelf, by producing the king's orders and warrants 
for what he had done, that it would be very diffi- 
cult to condemn him. 
The bill of attainder was brought into the 
Houſe of Lords the 17th of June, and read ' the 


firſt time; and on the 19th, was read the ſecond 


and third times, and ſent down to the Commons. 
Here it did not paſs with the ſame rapidity as it 
had done in the upper houſe, but ſtuck ten days, 


At laſt, a new bill of attainder was framed in the 


Houſe of Commons, and ſent up to the lords. 
The articles exhibited againſt him in the bill of 
attainder, were as follows: _ 1 ROO 


1. That his majeſty having received Thomas 


Cromwell, a man of very baſe and lo- degree, into 
his ſervice, advanced him to the eſtate of an earl, 
and very much enriched him, yet the ſaid Thomas 


Cromwell had proved the mot falſe and corrupt 


traitor and deceiver that had been known in that 
a — i od 919, Jo 


2. That he had ſet at liberty, without the king's 
eommand er aſſent, ſeveral perſons convicted and 
FO . attainted 
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attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon, and others that 
were impriſoned for ſuſpicion of treaſon. 

3. That he had, for money, granted great num- 
bers of licences, or paſſports, for carrying money, 
corn, horſes, tallow, metals, &c. out of the king. 
dom, without any ſearch. 

4. That he had appointed and deputed com- 
miſſioners, in many great, urgent, and weighty 
affairs, without the ing's knowledge or con- 


1 


nt, 
5. That he pretended to have ſo great an af. 
cendant over > king, that he did not ſcruple 
| boaſting, * That he was ſure of him,” 

6. That' being a deteſtable heretic, he had ſe- 
cretly ſet forth and diſperſed throughout the king 
dom, a great number of falſe, erroneous hooks, 
written againſt the ſacrament of the altar. 

7. That being the king's vicegerent, he had, 
without his majeſty's aſſent and knowledge, l. 
cenſed, under ſeal of his office, ſeveral perſons de- 
rected and ſuſpected of hereſies, to preach openly 
within this realm. 

8. That he had cauſed ſheriffs, and other per. 
ſons, to ſet at large many heretics; ſome of whom 
were indicted, and others apprehended, and in cuſ- 
tody: and, being a maintainer and ſupporter of 
heretics, had, divers times, terribly rebuked their 
_— and perſecuted and impriſoned ſome of 
them. 

9. That he had great numbers of retainers, 
whom he had infected with hereſies. 

10. That, when Robert Barnes, and others of 
the new preachers, were proſecuted and impriſon- 
ed, he the ſaid Thomas Cromwell, hearing of it, 
ſaid, on the laſt day of March 1539, If the 
t king would turn from it, yet I would not turn; 

© and, if the king did not turn, and all his people, 
2. 1 5 would 


5 
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] would fight in the field, in mine own perfon, 
« with my ſword in my hand, againſt him and all 
* others.” And then pulling out his dagger, and 
holding it up, he added, or elſe this dagger 
« thruſt me to the heart, if I would not die in 
e that quarrel againſt them all; and I truſt, if I 
« live one year or two, it ſhould not lie in the 
« king's power, to reſiſt, or let it, if he would ;” 
and then ſwearing a great oath, he ſaid, I will 
do ſo indeed.” nts; 
# 1. That, on the laſt day of January, 1539, being 
ut in mind how others, guilty of the ſame trea- 
jon as he himſelf, had been ſerved by the parlia- 
ment, he declared, That if the lords would 
« handle him ſo, he would give them fuch a 
% breakfaſt as never was made in England.; and 
« that the proudeſt of them ſhould know.” 
12. Finally, That he had acquired innumerable 
ſums of money and treaſure ; by oppreſſion, bri- 
| bery, and. extortion, which made him deſpiſe the 
reſt of the nobility. 1 
Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks with great judgment con- 
cerning the reaſons why Cromwell was not admit- 
ted to anſwer the charge brought againſt him. 
« Moſt of the articles of impeachment, ſays he, 
<« related to orders and directions he had given, 
« for which, it is very probable, he had the 
King's warrant. And, for the matter of hereſy, 

\ *© the king had proceeded ſo far towards a refor- 
% mation, that what he did that way was, in all 
* probability, done by the king's orders: but the 
* king now falling from theſe things, it was 

thought they intended to ſtifle him by ſuch an 
** attainder ; that he might not diſcover the ſecret 
orders or directions he had given him for his 
* own juſtification. For the particulars of bri- 
— « bery 
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* hery and extortion, they being mentioned 
© jn general expreſſions, ſeem only caſt into 
& the heap to defame him. But, for 'thoſe 
e treaſfonable words which were alledged a. 
« oainſt him, it was generally thought that 
« they were a contrivance of his enemies ; 
< ſince it ſeemed a thing very extravagant, 
&*& fora favourite in the height of his greatneſs, 
« to talk ſo rudely. And, if he had been guilty 
<« of it, Bedlam was thought a fitter place for his 
«.reſtraint' than the Tower. Nor was it judgèd 
„ likely, that he, having ſuch great and watchful 
“ enemies at court, any ſuch diſcourſes ſhould have 
& lain ſo long ſecret; or; if they had come to the 
<« king's college, he was not a prince of ſuch a 
«temper, as to have forgiven, much teſs em- 
„ ployed, and advanced a man after ſuch diſ- 
„ courſes. And, to think, that during fifteen 
months after the words were ſaid to have been 
„ ſpoken, none would have had the zeal for the 
king, or the malice to Cromwell, to fepeat them, 
were things that could not be believed. 
The formality of his drawing his dagger 
* when he uttered the expreſſion, Or elſe this 
dagger thruſt me to the heart, if I would not 
die in that quarrel againſt them all, rendered 
the ſuſpicion of calumny ſtill ſtronger; for this 
* was to affix an overt- act to theſe words, which, 
in the opinion of many lawyers, was neceſſary 
to make words treaſonable. But, as if theſe 
words had not been bad enough, ſotne writers 
ſince have made them worſe; as if he had ſaid, 
He would thruſt his dagger in the king's heart: 
about which Fuller hath made another ſtory to 
*F* excuſe theſe words, as if they had not been 
. e meant 
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« meant of the king, but another. But all that 
« js founded on 4 miſtake; which, if he had lopked 
« jn the record, he had corrected. _' 
| Like other perſons in diſgrace, he was deſerted 
by moſt of his pretended friends. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, however, did not abandon him in his 
diſtreſs, but wrote to the king very warmly in his 
behalf. In his letter he expreſſed himſelf to this 
purpoſe, Who cannot but be ſorrowful and a- 
nazed that he ſhould be a traitor againſt your ma- 
jeſty ; he that was fo advanced by your majeſty ; 
ke whoſe ſurety was only by your majeſty ; he who 
loved your majeſty (as I ever thought) no leſs 
than God; he who ſtudied always to ſet forward 
whatſoever was. your majeſty's will and pleaſure; 
he that cared for no man's diſpleaſure to ſerve your 
majeſty ; he that was ſuch a ſervant, in my judg- 
ment, in wiſdom, diligence, faithfulneſs, and ex- 
perience, as no prince in this realm ever had; he 
that was {6 vigilant to preſerve your majeſty from 
all treaſons, that few could be ſo ſecretly conceived, 


but he detected the ſame in the beginning, If 


the noble princes of happy memory, king John, 


TH Henry IT. and Richard II. had had ſuch a coun- 


ſellor about them, I ſuppoſe they ſhould never have 
been ſo traiterouſly abandoned and overthrown, as 
thoſe good princes were. But the duke of Norfolk, 
and the reſt of the popiſh party baffled all the ap- 
plication that was made in favour of the earl of 
Eſſex, who was, in purſuance of his attainder, 
Fans 7 to a ſcaffold erected on Tower-hill. Be- 
fore his execution he made the following ſpeech. 

l am come hither to die, and not to purge 
* myſelf, as may happen ſome think that I will; 
« for, if T ſhould ſo do, I were a very wretch and 
„ miſfer. I am by the law condemned to die, and 
thank 
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on thank my Lord God that hath pointed me this 
« death for mine offence g ſince the time 
te that I had years of diſcreti have lived a ſin- 
ner, and offended my EH od; for the which 
I aſk him heartily forgiveneſs. "And it is not 
unknown to many of you, that I have been a 
great traveller in this world, and, being but of 
* 2 baſe degree, was called to high eſtate; and 
ſince the time I came thereunto, I have of 
fended my prince, for the which I aſk 
heartily forgiveneſs, and beſeech you all to pay 
to God with me that he will forgive me. O 
Father, forgive me! O Son, forgive me! O 
Holy Ghoſt, forgive me! O Three Perſons in 
One God, forgive. me. 
And now I pray you that be here, to bear me 
< record, I die in the catholic faith, not doubting 
« in any article of my faith, no, nor doubting 1 in 
% any ſacrament of the church. Many have ſlan- 
« dered me, and reported, that I have been a 
% bearer of ſuch as have maintained evil opi- 
„ nions; which is untrue: but I confeſs_ that, 
like as God by his holy ſpirit doth inſtruct us 
in the truth, ſo the devil is ready to ſeduce us; 
„ and I have been ſeduced : but I bear witneſs, 
« that] die in the catholic faith of the holy church: 
<« and I heartily deſire you to pray for the king's 
„ grace, that he may long live with you, in health 
and proſperity, and after him that his ſon prince 
« Edward may long reign over you. And once 
* again I deſire you to pray for me, that ſo long 
as life remaineth in this fleſh, I waver nothing 
% in my faith.” 
Having uttered this ſpeech, which ſeems to 
haye been dictated by the weaknels natural to a 


Sins 
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dying man, he paſſed a few moments in his devo- 
tions, and then was beheaded, on the twenty- 

eighth of July, 1540. | 
Thus fell Thomas, lord Cromwell, oppreſſed 
by the weight of his inconſtant and cruel maſter's 
_ diſpleaſure. It cannot, however, be denied that he 
ſerved him with great fidelity, courage and reſolu- 
tion, in the moſt hazardous, difficult, and import- 
ant undertakings. But it was the policy of that 
rince to chuſe his favourites from amongſt the 
MRaneſt of the people, who being leſs ſcrupulous 
than others, and ready to do every thing that 
could promote their advancement, yielded a ple- 
nary obedience to his commands; but when he 
had gained his ends by their ſervile compliance, he 
was always ready to ſacrifice them, in order to ap- 

peaſe popular diſcontent. | 5 

Various and oppoſite characters have been given 

of lord Cromwell; and this is not to be wondered 
at, conſidering the influence which pagty-ſpirit has 
upon the opinions of men. The catholics have 
done their utmoſt to blacken him ; the proteſtants, 
on the other hand, may be ſuſpected of having 
ſpoken too favourably of him. The former re- 
preſent him as a crafty, cruel, ambitious and co- 
vetous man; and moreover brand him with the 
odious appellation of heretic. If we may give 
credit to the latter, he was a perſon of an uncom- 
mon capacity and equal diligence and induftry. 
His apprehenſion, they tell us, was ready and 
clear; his judgment, methodical and ſolid; his 
memory, tenacious ; his eloquence, fluent and per- 
tinent; his deportment, graceful and obliging ; 
his heart, noble and generous; his temper, pa- 
tient and cautious; his correſpondence, well-judged 
and conſtant ; his converſation, infinuating and 
„ 7 judicious; 
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Judicious; no man had more addreſs in diſcover- | 
ing the deſigns of gthers, and no man was more 


reſerved in keeping a ſecret. Though he was 


raiſed from the meaneſt degree to a high pitch 
of honour, he was never intoxicated with his great- 
neſs; and was known, in the exerciſe of his 


places of judicature, to uſe much moderation; 


and, in his greateſt elevation, ta have taken no- 


tice of, and conferred favours on, mean perſons 


of his old acquaintance. 
I. Fox gives us a remarkable inſtance of this in 
the ſtory of an old woman that kept a victualling 


houſe at Hounſlow, to whom Cromwell owing 


forty. ſhillings before he arrived to his dignity, not 
only repaid her that ſum, but alſo gave her a yearly 
penſion of four pounds, and a livery every year 
while ſhe lived. He likewiſe makes mention of 
his generoſity to the {on of a poor man, who had 
given him mapy a meals meat in his youth. 

His gragitude was alſo very conſpicuous in 


the caſe of Francis Freſcobald. This Freſcobald 
was an eminent merchant of Florence, who hand- 
ſomely relieved Cromwell in Italy, when he was 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs and poverty, after 


the defeat of the French army at Caſtiglione. He 


had not only furniſhed him with clothes and a horſe, 
but alſo with ſixteen ducats of gold to carry him 
back to England. Freſcobald being afterwards 
reduced to poverty, came over to England, where 
he had conſiderable dealings, in order to recover 


the ſum of one thouſand five hundred ducats, 


which were due to him from ſeveral perſons. 
The lord Cromwell finding him out, aſſiſted him 
in the recovery of his due, and not only repaid 
him the fixteen ducats above-mentioned, but alſo 
made him a preſent of ſixteen hundred. 
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It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that ſome 
things are recorded of him which do his memory 
very little honour. T. Stowe, the famous hiſto. 
rian, complains that he took a piece of ground 
from his father to enlarge his own garden in Throg- 
morton-ſtreet, without making him any fatisfac- 
tion. Whereupon he makes this juſt remark, 
5 the ſudden riſing of ſome men cauſeth them to 
rget themſelves. u | 
But, though lord Cromwell had his faults, as 
who is free from them; he had many excellent 
qualities to atone for them. In his behaviour, he 
was courteous and affable to all; and paid parti- 
cular regard to the ſuits of the poor: he was like- 
wiſe well-diſpoſed to eſpouſe the cauſe of ſuch as 
were in danger of being oppreſſed by their power- 
ful adverſaries; and, ſuch was his hoſpitality, that 
above two hundred perſons were ſerved at the gate. 
of his houſe in Throgmorton-ſtreet, London, twice 
every day with bread, meat, and drink ſufficient. . 
It ſeems ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that he ſhould 
have declared himſelf a catholic in his laſt mo- 
ments, as he was one of the chief inſtruments in 
the reformation of religion ; and, though he could 
not prevent the promulgation, he, as far as lay in 
his power, prevented the execution of the bloody 
act of the · ſix articles. But when the king preſſed 
him with reiterated commands, he had not reſolu- 
tion enough, in a good cauſe, to hazard his own 
intereſt or perſon, as appeared evidently from his 
concurring in the condemnation and cruel burning 
of John Lambert. | | 
He diſplayed his virtues at home as well as 
abroad, requiring of his ſervants yearly to give 
him an account of what they had acquired in his 
ſervice, and what they expected from him; ear- 
TY neſtly 
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neſtly . to them to ayail des 
of their opportunities, becauſe he faid he was too 
eat to ſtand long : 4 — viding for them as care- 
Uyõ as for his own ſons, by his purſe and credit, 
that they might live as handſomely after his death 
as they had done during his life. 
To conclude his character, we are affured,that, 
for piety towards God, fidelity to his king, pru; 
dence in the management of affairs, gratitude to 
his benefactors, dutifulneſs, charity, and benevo- 
lence, there was not any one in Eng/andghet ſur- 


paſſed him! in that _ 


THE 
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\AT HARINE HOWARD, the duke of 
Norfolk's niece, had the ſame fate with Anne 
Ballen; like her, ſhe gained the affections of the 
king, and her exaltation brought her to the ſame 
end: her lewdneſs; however, was fully proved: 
whereas, Anne Bulle fell a victim to Jendbus ſur⸗ 
miſes. op 
On the eighth of Auguſt 1 540, he was publicly 
declared queen,, but-the king had married her pri- 
vately ſome time before. She was fo devoted to 
the duke her uncle, and to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, that ſhe followed their advice implicitly in 
every thing. Such was her influence with the 
king, that ſhe would, in all probability, have pre- 
vailed on him to reſign himſelf to the guidance of 
thoſe two miniſters, whoſe aim was, by her, to 
bring about a revolution in religious matters ; but 
all their ſchemes were defeated by her fall. They, 
however, availed themſelves to the utmoſt of their 
power of this opportunity to ſtrike at the refor- 
mation and the reformed. 
Cranmer was at that time in a very precarious 


condition: he could not but be ſenſible, that 


thoſe who had effected the ruin of Cromwell, were 
_ Equally bent upon procuring his. He was at 

that time generally decried z and a member of par- 
n hament, 
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lament declared openly in the houſe, that he was 
the protector and head of the innovators in religion, 
His ruin would have been inevitable, if his enemies 
had had time to take proper meaſures; but, as 
they were aware of the king's eſteem for him, they 
thought it more adviſable to proceed ſlowly, as 


they ſaw that they could not preſs his ruin fo openly b 


as they had done Cromwell's, without running the 
riſk of undoing themſelves. Add to this, that 
they could attack Cranmer only on the ſcore of re- 


ligion, and he had been — wry cautious and 


reſerved upon that head. 


To return to the new queen : the was daughter 


of Edmund Howard, third fon of Thomas, duke 
of Norfolk, by Joyce, daughter of fir. Richard 
Culpeper of Ren ns in Kent, Her advance- 
ment at court was attended with conſequences 


which were ſoon perceived by all parties. The 


commiſſioners who were appointed to draw up an 
expoſition of the chriſtian doctrine, having pre- 
ſented their work to the king, he ordered it to be 
publiſhed without delay. In purſuance of this or- 


der, it was immediately printed, with a preface 


written by thoſe who had been employed to write 
it, In this the true nature of faith was ſtated, and 
then the apoſtles creed was explained, with prac- 
tical inferences. They next proceeded to examine 
the Seven Sacraments, after which followed an ex- 

lanation of the Ten Commandments. To this 


was added -an Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer. 


Then followed an Expoſition of the AngePs Saluta- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin, and an Explanation of 
the Ave Maria. The next article is about free-will, 
which was poſitively aſſerted to be in man. After 
this they treated of juſtification. 

Though this explanation corrected ſundry abuſes, 


the Popith party had fo far prevailed, that, inſtead 
of 
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of promoting the reformation, it viſibly obſtructed 


it, However, as ſeveral principles were inculcated 
by it, which might be of more uſe in a more fa- 
vourable juncture, the reformers comforted them- 
{ves with the hopes that theſe principles would 
ſerve one day to deſtroy the errors which were 
eſtabliſhed in the expoſition. On the other hand, 
the popiſh party thought they had acquired a con- 
fiderable advantage, becauſe they found doctrines 
advanced which, in all probability, the reformers 
would never approve of, and becauſe they hoped 
that this oppoſition would draw the king's indig- 
nation upon the whole party. With regard to 
themſelves, as their complaiſance to the king had 


always been unlimited, they propoſed to continue 


the ſame conduct, that they might bring him to be 
entirely diſpoſed as they withed him. | 

Other commiſſioners who were employed to re- 
form the miſſals, made ſo ſlight alterations, that, 
excepting a few razures of thoſe collects in which 
the pope was prayed for, there was nothing changed 
jo that it was not neceſſary to reprint the maſs- 
book. f | 

Thus, by the credit of the duke of Norfolk and 
Gardiner, ſeconded by the new queen, archbiſhop 
Cranmer, and all thoſe of his party, ſaw a ſtorm 
gathering over their heads, which would probably 
— them in the end; but, happily for them 
the king was diverted for ſome time from attend- 
ing to religious matters. „ 
Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of the re- 
formers. The king had always held him in great 
eſteem on account of his uprightneſs and inte- 
grity. But his uncommon ſincerity made him unfit 
tor political affairs in a court where the buſineſs 
Was not to hearken to reaſon, juſtice and equity, 
but to yield implicit obedience to the will of the 

Q 2 ſovereign. 
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It is not to be wondered at that the catholics 
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ſovereign. The duke of Norfolk, uncle to queen 
| Catharine, was at the head of the oppoſite party. 
He was reckoned a good general, but he was ſill 
a better courtier : ever devoted to the king, he, 
in outward appearance, approved of every thing 
he commanded him; but he was in reality afflicted 
at all the late innovations in religion, and deteſted 
both the reformation and the reformed. It would 
have given him great pleaſure tu ſee the king re- 
conciled to the pope; but the little likelihood 
there was of it, made him very cautious how he 
offended a maſter who did not eaſily forgive. 
However, as the king's reſolutions were not always 
the ſame, the duke had many opportunities of 
ferving his party, eſpecially when the buſineſs was 
to puntſh thoſe who diſapproved of the Six Ar- 
ticles, and were indiſcreet enough to diſcover their 
ſentiments. Ina word, he was chief of the pope's 
partizans, and of all thoſe who adhered to the old 
religion; but he carefully concealed from the king 
his inclination for the former; and, as for the lat- 
ter, he exerted his zeal only in maintaining what 
the king had retained, Queen Catharine blindly 
followed the directions of the duke her uncle, and 
uſed all her influence with the king to ſupport the 
credit of the enemies of the reformation. 


then triumphed over the reformed, ſince king 
Henry was ſo highly enamoured of queen Ca. 
tharine, that, ever ſince his marriage, he bleſſed 
God every day for the happineſs he enjoyed in be- 
ing poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſpouſe, and, upon many 
occaſions, publicly teſtified the extreme fatisfac- 
tion he felt. But it will appear from the ſequel, 
that kings are no more ſecure from conjugal infi- 
delity than other men, and that the obſervation of 


Shakeſpear is perfectly juſt, 5 
; Ends | 13 
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is the plague of great ones, 
« Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe.” 


The king, thinking himſelf ſecure of happineſs, 
ſince poſſeſſed of Catharine Howard, went a pro- 
greſs over the kingdom with his fair and beloved 
queen; and, when he came to York, he iſſued 
out a proclamation, that all who had been ag- 
grieved for want of juſtice, by any perſon whom 
he had formerly employed, ſhould come to him 
and his council for redreſs. This was done to put 
all miſcarriages upon Cromwell, and to put the 
people in hopes of better times. | 
The king, being ſtill infatuated with his paſſion 

for Catharine Howard, on All Saints day, when 
he received the ſacrament, openly gave God thanks 
for the good life he led, and trutted, ſtill to live, 
with her; and deſired his ghoſtly father to join 
with him in the ſame thankſgiving to God. All 
this ſhews the eſteem and tender affection he had 
for the queen, who ſeemed to have the ſame fond- 
neſs for him. But this joy was not of long conti- 
nuance; foi, when he came to London, he heard 
things which it had been better for his quiet he 
had never known. „ 

On the day after his return, the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury came to him, and gave him a dole- 
ful account of the queen's ill life, as it had been 
brought him by one John Laſſels, who, when the 
king was in his progreſs, had told him, that his 
ſiſter, who had been an old ſervant of the duke of 
Norfolk's, under whoſe care the queen was brought 
up, ſaid to him, that the queen was lewd, and 
that one Francis Deirham had enjoyed her ſeveral 
times; as alſo one Mannock; with many odious 
and ſhocking circumſtances not fit to be related. 


„ 2 
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The archbiſhop communicated it to the lord. 
chancellor, and the other privy-counſellors that 
were at London. It was agreed, that the arch. 
biſhop ſhould open it to the king, which office he, 
with great reluctance, undertook, being aware of 
the danger he expoſed himſelf to if the accuſation 
could not be made good: but, upon ſuch an oc- 
caſion, it was full as dangerous to ſay nothing, as 
the monarch, like other jealous huſbands, was al- 
ways moſt ſolicitous to diſcover the fecrets which 
were moſt fatal to his peace. 

Cranmer being puzzled how to execute his 
commiſſion, choſe to ſet down the accuſation in 
writing, and put it in the king's hands, deſiring | 
him to read it in private. When the king read it, 
he was at firſt extremely perplexed, and then ſeized 
with the utmoſt conſternation; but, ſo tenderly did 
he l6ve the queen, that he could not help looking 
upon it as a calumny, and reſolved within bim. 
ſelf to puniſh the authors of it with the utmoſt 
ſeverity. 

The archbiſhop was upon this occaſion in ex- 
treme danger; for, if full evidence had not been 
brought, it would certainly have been turned 
againſt him to his ruin. Henry reſolved to ſift 
the matter to the bottom meerly with a view to de- 
tect and puniſh the authors of the forgery ; but he 
thought proper to obſerve the moſt profound ſe- 
crecy ; ſo the lord privy-ſeal was ſent to London 
ro examine Laſſels, who ſtood to what he had ſaid 
upon his ſiſter's report, The ſame lord was then 
ſent to Suſſex, where Laſſels's ſiſter lived, to try 
if ſhe would juſtify what her brother had reported 
in her name; and ſhe owning it, he ordered Deir- 
ham and Mannock to be arreſted upon ſome other 
pretences. Theſe, upon their examination, not 


only confeſſed what was informed, but * 
1 ome 
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ſome other circumſtances that ſhewed the queen 
| had laid aſide all ſenſe of modeſty as well as all fear 
of a diſcovery. They owned that they had fre- 
quently laid with the queen, and likewiſe declared, 
that three court-ladies, her confidents, were com- 
monly eye-witneſſes to her lewd practices. One 
of the three was the lady Rochford, who had ac- 
cuſed the lord Rochford, her huſband, of a cri- 
minal correſpondence with queen Anne Bullen his 
ſiſter. = 
This report threw the king into the moſt pro- 
found dejection: he burſt out into tears, and bit- 
terly lamented his misfortune. The archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and ſome other counſellors, were ſent 
to examine the queen. She at firſt denied every 
thing ; but when ſhe perceived that all was known, 
ſhe made a full confeſſion, and ſigned it with her 
own hand. 3 
Certain it is, there were ſtrong preſumptions, 
that ſhe intended to continue the ſame courſe of 
life; for having taken Deirham into her ſervice, 
ſhe got one of the women who had been formerly 
privy to their familiarities, to ſerve about her bed- 
chamber. | 
One Culpeper was alſo charged upon vehement 
ſuſpicion ; for, when the king was at Lincoln, by 
the lady Rochford's means, he was brought into 
the queen's chamber at eleven of the clock at night, 
and ſtaid there till four the next morning. The 
queen, upon that occaſion, made him a preſent of 
a gold chain and a rich cap. He being examined 
confeſſed the crime for which both Dierham and he 
ſuffered. | on RE 
It is recorded by ſome hiſtorians, that the queen, 
upon a ſecond examination, not only confeſſed the 
crimes laid to her charge, but likewiſe owned, that 
| 0.4 + the 
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ſhe had before marriage proſtituted herſelf to 1 


veral different perſons. 

On the 16th of January, 1542, a new 8 
met; to which the biſhops of Wincheſter, Cheſter, 
Peterborough, and Glouceſter, were ſummoned. 
On the twenty- eighth of January, the lord-chan- 
cellor moved the houſe of lords, to conſider the 
caſe the king was in by the queen's ill carriage; 
and, that there might he no ground of ſuſpicion 
or complaint, he propoſed, that ſome of their 
number ſhou'd be ſent co examine the queen: 
whereupan, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
duke of Suffolk, the earl of Southampton, and 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, were ſent to her. How 
much ſhe confeſſed to them is not very clear, 
either from the journal or the act of parliament, 
which only ſays that ſhe confeſſed, without men: 
tioning the particulars. However, the commiſ- 
ſioners reported, that the facts ſhe was accuſed of 
were ſufficiently proved. 

Upon this, the proceſſes of thoſe who had for- 
merly been attainted; being brought as an evi- 
dence, the act paſſed in both houſes. In it they 
' petitioned the king, firſt, not to be troubled at 
the matter, ſince that might be a means to ſhorten 
his life: ſecondly, to pardon every thing that had 
been ſpoken againſt the queen : thirdly, that the 
queen ard her accomplices might be attainted of 
high-treaſon, for her taking Deirham into her ſer- 
vice ; and another woman into her chamber, who 
had known their former ill life, by which it ap- 
peared what ſhe intended to do; and then admit- 
ing Culpeper to be ſo long with her, in a vile 

lace, ſo many hours in the night; therefore it is 
deſired, that ſhe and they, with the bawd, and the 


jady n.. ſhould ſuffer the pains of death; 
fourthly, 


Woh 2 
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fourthly, that the king would not trouble hiinſelf 
to give his aſſent to this act in his own perſon, but 

rant it by his letters patent under his hand and 
creat ſeal : fifthly, that the ducheſs dowager of 
Norfolk, counteſs of Bridgwater, the lord Wil- 
lam Howard, and his lady; the four other men 
and five women, who were already attainted by 
the courſe of common law (except the ducheſs of 
Norfolk, and the counteſs of Bridgwater) that 
knew the queen's vicious hfe, and had concealed 
it, ſhould be all attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon. - 
It was alſo enacted, that whoſoever knew any 
thing of the incontinence of the queen, for the 
time being, ſhould reveal it under the pains of 
treaſon ; and, that, if the king, or his ſucceſſors, 
ſhould intend to marry any woman upon the ſup- 
oſition of her being a virgin; if ſhe not being ſo, 
did not declare the ſame to the king, it ſhould be 
high-treaſon ; and all who knew it, and did not re- 
veal it, ſhould be looked upon as guilty of miſ- 
priſion of treaſon. That, if the queen or the prin- 
ceſs of Wales, ſhould procure any, by meſſages or 
words, to know her carnally ; or any others, by 
meſſages or words, ſhould ſollicit them; they, 
their counſellors and abettors, are to be adjudged 
high-traitors. | 5 
The ſervile compliance of the parliament, who 
did not dare to condemn the queen and her accom- 
plices, without knowing whether the king would 
be pleaſed to let them be puniſhed, will undoubt- 
edly raiſe the indignation of every judicious reader. 
The parliament at that time ſeemed to be as tame 
and abje& as the Roman ſenate in the reign of 
Tiberius, who, though he found his account in 
its baſe ſubmiſſion to his tyrannical caprices, could 
not but ſcorn men who were mean enough to pre- 
lent their necks to the yoke ; and was often heard, 
EL upon 
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upon quitting the ſenate-houſe, to exclaim, 0 
* homines in ſervitutem paratos!” O men ripe 
for ſlavery ! h | 


They did not proceed in the ſame manner with 
regard to Anne Bullen and the lord Rochford, be- 
cauſe the king's authority was not ſo overgrown as 


it was at the time of this tranſaction. The act 
being aſſented to by the king's letters patent, the 


queen and the lady Rochford were beheaded on 
Tower-hill the twelfth of February, 1542. 

The queen confeſſed the miſcarriages of her for- 
mer life before the king had married her, but poſi- 
tively denied all that was alledged againſt her after 
that; and proteſted to Dr. White, afterwards bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe took God and his 
holy angels to witneſs, upon the ſalvation of her 
foul, that ſhe was guiltleis of the act of defiling 
her ſovereign's bed, for which ſhe was condemned 


to death. But the diforders of her former life had 


been ſuch, that people were inclined to believe all 
the ill which could be reported of her. 


With regard to the lady Rochford, ſhe died un- 
_ lamented by all; every body conſidered her fall as 


an inſtance of divine vengeance, ſince ſhe had been 
the chief inſtrument in the death of Anne Bullen 
and her own huſband: and, as her character was 
now laid open to the world, her infamy ſerved to 
raiſe the reputation of thoſe to whoſe fall her ſpite 
and malicious artifices had contributed. She had 
been a lady of the bedchamber to the four laſt 
queens, but now it fully appeared how unworthy 


ſhe was of that truſt. 


The exceſſive ſeverity of the parliament to the 


queen's relations was greatly cenſured by the 


public. It was thought unnatural to puniſh a fa- 

ther and mother for not diſcovering their daugh- 

ter's ſhame ; but if people pitied her parents, - 
| TY 
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old ducheſs of Norfolk, under whom ſhe had been 
bred, was ſtill more ſeverely dealt with, for not 
telling the king her grand-daughter was a whore; 
which would have been inconſiſtent with the rules 
of juſtice and decency. The king was by theſe 
clamours prevailed upon to pardon the ducheſs of 
Norfolk, and moſt of the reft, though ſome of 
them remained in the Tower long after. 
With regard to that clauſe of the act which 
obliged a woman to reveal her own former incon- 
tinence, if the king intended to marry her, which, 
by a miſtake lord Herbert ſays was paſſed in ano- 
ther act (taking it from Hall, and not looking into 
the record) 1t was looked upon as a grievous piece 
of tyranny ; ſince, if a king, eſpecially one of ſo 
imperious a temper as Henry VIII. ſhould deign 
ſuch an honour to any of his ſubjects, who had 
been guilty of miſcarriages in the former part of 
their life, they were reduced to the ſhocking alter- 
native of making themſelves infamous by publiſh- 
ing ſo ſcandalous a ſecret, or expoſe themſelves to 
the danger of being afterwards attainted of trea- 
ſon. Some turned the matter into a jeſt, and ſaid, 
that the king of England would be able, for the 
future, to marry only widows, there being no re- 
puted maid who would venture to expoſe herſelf 
to the cavils a king might make, if he happened not 
to like her. : | | 

In the hiſtory of the life and reign of king 
Henry VIII. wrote by lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
we meet with an original letter ſent from divers of 
the council to William Paget, who at that time 
reſided in France in the character of Engliſh em- 
baſſador. As this letter gives a circumſtantial 


account of the whole affair, we need make no apo- 


logy for laying it before the reader. 
by oy «© AFTER 
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« AFTER our hearty commendations, by 


theſe our letters, we be commanded to ſignify 
unto you a moſt miſerable caſe, which came 
lately to revelation ; to the intent that if you 
ſhall hear the ſame ſpoken of, you may declare 
the truth as followeth.” 
«© When the king's majeſty, upon the ſentence 
given of the invalidity of the pretended matri- 
mony between his highneſs and the lady Anne 
of Cleves was earneſtly and humbly ſolicited by 


his council, and the nobles of his realm, to 


frame his moſt noble heart to the love and fa- 
vour of ſome noble perſonage, to be joined 
with him in holy matrimony, by whom his ma- 


t jeſty might have ſome more ſtore of fruit and 


ſucceſſion, to the comfort of this realm; it 


pleaſed his highneſs, upon a notable appearance 
of honour, cleanneſs and maidenly behaviour, 


to bend his Affection towards miſtreſs Catharine 


Howard, daughter to the late lord Edmund 


Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, 


inſomuch as his highneſs was finally contented 
to honour her with his marriage, thinking now, 
in his old days, after ſundry troubles of mind 
which have happened unto him by marriages, to 
have obtained ſuch a jewel for womanhood 
and very perfect love towards him, as ſhould 
not only have been to his quietneſs, but alſo 
brought forth the deſired fruit of marriage, like 


as the whole reaims thought the ſemblance ; 


and, in reſpect of the virtue and good behavi- 


our which ſhe ſhewed outwardly, did her all ho- 


nour accordingly. 


« But this joy is turned into extreme ſorrow z 
forwhen the king's majeſty, receiving his Maker, 


on Allhallow's day laſt paſt, then gave him 


«, moſt 
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« moſt humble and hearty thanks for the 


life he led, and truſted to lead with her; — 
alſo deſired the biſhop of Lincoln, his ghoſtly 
father, to make like prayer and give like thanks 
with him. 

On All- ſouls day, being at maſs, the arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury having a little before 
heard that the fame Mrs. Catharine Howard 
was not indeed a woman of that pureneſs and 
cleanneſs that ſhe was eſteemed; but a woman 
who, before ſhe was joined with the king's ma- 


jeſty, had lived moſt corruptly and ſenſually; 
for the diſcharge of his duty opened the fame 
moſt ſorrowfully to his majeſty, and how it was 


brought to his knowledge, which was in this 
form followin 


_ « Whilſt the king” 's majeſty was in his progreſs, 


one John Laſſels came to the ſaid archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and declared unto him, that he 


had been with a ſiſter of his married in 


Suſſex, who ſometimes had been ſervant with 
the old ducheſs of Norfolk, who did alſo bring 
up the ſaid miſtreſs Catharine ; and being with 
his ſaid ſiſter, chanced to fall in communication 
with her of the queen; wherein he adviſed her, 
becauſe ſhe was of the queen's old acquaint- 
ance, to ſue to be her woman; whereunto his 
ſiſter anſwered, that ſhe would not do ſo; but 
ſhe was very ſorry for the queen: Why? quoth 
Laſſels: Marry, quoth ſhe, for ſhe is light both 
in living and conditions. How ſo? quoth Laf- 
ſels. Marry, quoth ſhe, there is one Francis 
Deirham, who was ſervant alſo in my lady of 
Nortolk's houſe, who has lain in bed with her 
in his doublet and hoſe between the ſheets an 
hundred nights; and there hath been ſuch putt- 


| ing and blowing between them, that once a 
* maid 
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© maid which laid in the houſe with her ſaid to 
e me, ſhe would lie no longer with her, becauſe 
% ſhe knew not what matrimony meant. And fur- 
ether ſaid unto him, that one Mannock, ſometime 
„ alſo ſervant to the faid ducheſs, knew a privy 
% mark of her body. 

When the ſaid Laſſels had declared this to | 
ee the faid archbiſhop of Canterbury, he, conſider- 
<« ing the weight and importance of the matter, 
being marvelouſly perplexed therewith, con- 
<« ſulted in the ſame with the lord-chancellor of 
„England and the earl of Hertford, whom the 
* king's majeſty, going in his progreſs, left to 
< reſide at London to order in his affairs in thoſe 

parts; who having weighed the matter, and 
* deeply pondered the gravity thereof, wherewith 
« they were greatly troubled and unquieted, re- 
* ſolved finally, that the ſaid archbiſhop ſhould 
* reveal the ſame to the king's majeſty ; which, 
«becauſe the matter was fuch as he hath ſorrow- 
« fully lamented, and alfo could not find in his 
heart to expreſs the ſame to the king's majeſty 
by word of mouth, he declared the information 
* thereof to his highneſs i in writing. 

When the king's majeſty had read this infor- 
« mation thus delivered unto him, his grace, be- 
e ing much perplexed therewith, yet, neverthelets, 
„ {o tenderly loved the woman, and had conceived 
„ ſuch a conſtant opinion of her honeſty, that he 
“ ſuppoſed it rather to be a forged matter than of 
truth: whereupon it pleaſed him ſecretly to call 
* unto him the lord-privy-ſeal, the lord-admiral, 
* fir Anthony Brown, and fir Thomas Wriotheſly, 
eto whom he opened the caſe, ſaying he could not 
* beheve it to be true; and yet, ſeeing the in- 
formation was made, he could not be fatisfied 
till the certainty thereof was known; but he 
| „ would 
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d would not in any wiſe, that in the inquiſition any 
« ſpark of ſcandal ſhould riſe towards her. Where- 
upon it was by his majeſty reſolved, that the 
« Jord- pri vy- ſeal ſhould go ſtrait to London, where 
the ſaid Laſſels that gave the information was 
E ſecretly kept; and with all dexterity to examine 
« and try whether he would ſtand to his ſaying; 
e who being fo examined, anſwered, that his ſiſter 
« ſo told him, and that he had declared it for the 
« diſcharge of his duty, and for none other reſpect; 
« adding, that he knew what danger was in it; 
« nevertheleſs he had rather die in declaration of 
« the truth, as it came to him, ſeeing it touched 
the king's majeſty ſo nearly, than live with the 
 « concealment of the ſame : which aſſeveration be- 
ing nearly thus made by the ſaid Laſſels, the 
« king's majeſty being informed thereof, ſent the 
« lord-privy-ſeal into Suſſex to examine the wo- 
* man, making a pretence to the woman's huſ- 
band of hunting, and to her for receiving 
« hunters; and ſent the ſaid Wriotheſly to London 
ce at the ſame inſtant both to examine Mannock, 
* and alſo to take the ſaid Deirham upon a pre- 
e tence of piracy, becauſe he had been before in 
Ireland, and had been noted before for that of- 
« fence; making theſe pretences to the intent no 
« ſpark of ſuſpicion ſhould riſe of theſe examina- 
tions. | 
The faid lord-privy-ſeal found the woman in 
cher examination conſtant in her former ſay- 
« ings; and fir Thomas Wriothefly found, by the 
d confeſſion of Mannock, that he had commonly 
« uſed to feel the ſecrets and other parts of her 
body, before ever Deirham was ſo familiar with 
her; and Deirham confeſſed that he had known 
her carnally many times both in his doublet and 
. | g hoſe 


a. 
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ec hoſe between the ſheets, and in naked bed; al- 
<« edging ſuch witneſſes of three ſundry women, 
& one after another, that had lain in the ſame bed 
* with them when he did the acts, that the mat- 
<« ter ſeemed moſt apparent. | 
« But what inward ſorrow the king's majeſty 
7” „ took, when he perceived the information true, 
* as it was the moſt woeful thing that ever came to 
our hearts to ſee it; ſo it were too tedious to 
* write it unto you: but his heart was ſo pierced 
„ Bk penſiveneſs, that long it was before his ma- 
Jeſty could ſpeak and utter the ſorrow of his heart 
_ * unto us: and, finally, with plenty of tears, 
* which was ſtrange in his great courage, opened 
„ the ſame. Which done, ſhe then was ſpoken 
„ withal in it by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord-chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, the 
lord great-chamberlain of England, and the 8 
* the biſhop of Wincheſter; to whom, at the 
& firſt, ſhe conſtantly denied it; but the matter 
e being ſo declared unto her, that ſhe perceived it 
{© to be wholly diſcloſed, the ſame night ſhe diſ- 
e cloſed the "he to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ho then took the confeſſion of the ſame in 
_ « writingj\ubſcribed with her hand. Then were the 
<< reſt of the number, being eight or nine men and 
« women, which knew of their doings, examined, 
„ who all agreed in my tale. 
Now may you ſee what was done before the 
marriage; God knoweth what hath been done 
« fince : but ſhe had already gotten this Deirham 
< jinto her ſervice, and trained him upon occaſions, 
« as ſending of errands and writing of letters when 
ber ſecretary was out of the way, to come often 
into her privy chamber. And ſhe had gotten 


4 1 into her my chamber, to be one of her 
hows chamberers, 


— 
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te chamberers, one of the women who had before 
i Jain in the bed with her and Deirham: what 
« this pretended is eaſy to be conjectured. Thus 
« much we know for the beginning; whereof we 
« thought meet to advertiſe you, to the intent be- 
« fore ſpecified.: and what ſhall further ſucceed 
« and follow of this matter, we ſhall not fail to ad- 
« vertiſe you thereof accordingly. | 

« You ſhall alſo receive herein incloſed a packet 
tc of letters, directed unto ſir Henry Knevet, his 
« orace's embaſſador with the emperor ; which his 
„ hjghneſs's pleaſure is you ſhall ſee conveyed to 

« him by the next poſt that paſſeth from thence 
& into the emperor's court. Thus fare you right 
« heartily well 

« From the king's palace at Weſtminſter, the 
« twelfth of November, your loving friends, 
Thomas Audley, chancellor; E. Hertford, Wil- 
_ « liam Southampton, Robert Suſſex, Stephen Win: 
« ton; Anthony Wingfield.” | | 


This letter ſhews the queen's incontinence in 4 
ſhocking light, and, at the ſame time, ſhews the 
ſervile ſpirit and baſe adulation of the courtiers of 
that age. ings - 

In order to give a character of Catharine 
Howard, we muſt have recourſe to the Roman 
hiſtory. Meſſalina, empreſs to Claudius, ſeems 
to bear a ſtriking reſemblance to her: Thoſe 
that are acquainted with the writings of Juvenal 
and Tacitus, will not find it difficult to draw a 
parallel between the Britiſh queen and the Roman _ 
empreſs. If the latter rambled up and down the 
ſtreets of Rome in queſt of gallants, and married 
the young knight Silius during the life of her 
huſband; the former was not much inferior to her, 
having found means to cuckold the moſt jealous 

Vol. J. | +: maonarch 
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monarch in Europe, by anticipation, and to carry 
on the fame commerce with her paramours after 
marriage. 

The infatuation of Henry for Catharine Howard | 
ſeems almoſt equal to that of Claudius for Meſſa- 
lina. He returned thanks to God for the great 
bleſſing he had beitowed on him by giving him 
the queen for a wife; and Claudius, in like man- 
ner, had cauſed public ſacrifices to be made in all 
the temples of Rome, in thankſgiving to the gods, 
who had bleſſed him with the peerleſs Meſſalina: 
but both the king and the emperor found them- 
ſelves equally miſtaken ; and the queen and em- 
preſs were fated to the ſame unhappy end. Mefla- 
lina was ſtabbed by one of the prœtor's guards, 
who had been employed to diſpatch her by a freed- 
man of Claudius; and Catharine Howard fell by 
the hand of an executioner, as 1 been ſhewn 
above. 
Lady Rochford, who was a more abandoned 
woman than the queen herſelf, was executed with 
| her, It were to be wiſhed that ſome hiſtorian had 
given a particular narrative of her life, as the cauſe 
of virtue is never more effectually promoted than 
by ſhewing vice in its genuine deformity. But as 
hiſtory affords no information concerning her, 
abs; what is to be found in this and the former 
lives, we ſhall not attempt to make a ſeparate ar- 
ticle concerning her; it being our intention to ad- 
vance nothing bur what we can ſupport by authen- 
tic memoirs and hiſtorical evidence. | 


N. # 
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LI <ldeſt fon of Thomas, third duke of Nor- 
olk, by Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham. He married Frances, 
daughter of the earl of Oxford; by whom he had 
two ſons, Thomas and Henry, and three daugh- 
ters. | | | 
His father, the duke of Norfolk, being deſirous 
of forming an alliance with the Seymour family, 
importuned his ſon to marry the earl of Hertford's 
daughter : but this his ſon would never conſent 
9 | 
Henry being advanced in years, and almoſt 
choaked with fat, perceiving likewiſe that the diſ- 
order which had attacked his leg began to encreaſe, 
plainly ſaw he had not long to live. Thus per- 
ſuaded, he conſidered the duke of Norfolk and 
the earl of Surry as two lords who might greatly 
embarraſs the prince his ſon during his minority. 
The duke of Norfolk was as it were the head of 
the Romiſh party and the old religion, though, 
like a good courtier, he had conformed out- 
wardly to all the innovations the king had been 
pleaſed to make. | 

Henry was fatisfied with this external compli- 
ance, though he was not ignorant of his cloſe con- 

8 1 M2 nexions 


H ben HOWARD, earl of Surry, was 
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nexions with the pope, whoſe party was ſtill very 
ſtrong in England ; and he was convinced that his 
ſon the earl of Surry was of the ſame way of 
thinking. This was ſufficient to infpire him with 
a weil-grounded fear, that, after his death, theſe 
two lords, aſſiſted by the pope, the emperor, and 
their friends, would do their utmoſt to place the 
crown on the head of the princeſs Mary; and ſo 
the whole building, which he had been at ſo much 
pains to raiſe during the whole courſe of his reign, 
would at once be thrown to the ground : and, in- 
deed, he could not queſtion that, if. that party 
prevailed, his divorce from Catharine of Arragon 
would be conſidered as fiull and void: in which 
caſe, Mary would paſs for his only lawful iſſue, 
and the prince his ſon be looked upon as a baſtard. 
He could hope for no redreſs from the parliament, 
having learned, by many. years experience, with 
how much eaſe that body, conſiſting of fo many 
members, was carried away by the prevailing 

arty. | 
5 He therefore thought that the beſt and ſhorteſt 
way to obviate theſe evils, and to get rid of his fears, 
was not to let theſe two lords ſurvive him, as he 
made no doubt but that they were both able and 
willing to diſturb the minority of the prince his 
fon, and even to rob him of the crown. 


For this reaſon their ruin was determined, and 


then nothing remained to be done but to find a 
pretext ; and this is ſeldom wanting to thoſe who 
have the power in their hands. As ſoon as it was 

erceived that his affection was alienated from the 
E. and ſon, there were perſons ready to inſi- 


nuate that they had formed pernicious _ 


againſt the ſtate, and that they only waited for his 
death to put them in execution: that the earl of 
Surry had refuſed feveral good matches _ 
| | | 0 
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loſt his counteſs, and it was currently reported, 
that he aſpired to the princeſs Mary: that it was 
not without ſome private reaſon that he bore the 
arms of Edward the confeſſor, though the duke 
his father had taken them out of his; that, how- 
ever, the duke himſelf left a blank quarter in the 
place, that he might reſume them at a proper 
ſeaſon. | | 
Upon theſe general accuſations the king ordered 
both father and ſon to be arreſted and ſent to the 


Tower. Which done, care was taken to inſinuate 


to the public that they who had any thing to ſay 
againſt the priſoners ſhould be favourably heard, 
and that the king would pardon any perſon who 
was concerned in any plot with them, and would 
come and make diſcovery thereof. 8 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury gives us a circum 


ſtantial account of the proceedings againſt the 


duke of Norfolk and his ſon, and the execution 
of the latter. According to that hiſtorian, the 
ducheſs Elizabeth, daughter to Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, having for many years en- 
tertained jealous ſuſpicions of the matrimonial 
affection and fidelity of the duke her huſband 
and her jealouſy having at laſt manifeſted itſelf in 
bitter reproaches, many occaſions of ſcandal were 


given; inſomuch that, not ſatisfied with having 


ſurmiſed a long while ſince two articles againſt 
him, ſhe again, in ſeveral letters to the lord-privy- 
ſeal, maintained the articles, and openly accuſed 
ſome of his minions, repeated ſeveral inſtances 
of cruel treatment which ſhe pretended to have 


received from them; and, in fine, diſcovered all 


the ordinary paſſions of an offended woman, 
This being urged at a time when the king was 
in his declining age, and moreover poſſeſſed with 
„ icruples 
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ſcruples that the duke's greatneſs or intereſts might 
in proceſs of time interfere with his meaſures, was 
not unwillingly heard : fo that, notwithſtanding 
his many important and faithful ſervices, both at 
home and abroad, the duke, and his ſon Henry, 
earl of Surry, were expoſed to the malignity and 
detraction of their accuſers. 

This too fell out at an unlucky time; for, be- 
fides that the lady his ducheſs had now for above 
four years been ſeparated from him, his ſon, the 
earl of Surry, was but newly, and perhaps not per- 
fetly, reconciled to him: his daughter Mary, 
ducheſs of Richmond, not only inclined to the 

roteſtant party, which was by no means favour- 
able to the duke, but was grown a bitter enemy 
to her brother: ſo that there was not only a ſort of 
inteſtine diviſion in his family, but this was more- 
over fomented by many ſecret ways. 

One Holland, thought to be the duke's miſtreſs, 
exerted herſelf with great induſtry upon the occa- 
ſion, being reſolved to preſerve herſelf at any rate. 
Add to this, that many of the king's council had 
an animoſity againſt him; and, particularly the 
earl of Holland, who was aware, that after the 
king's death, now thought to be approaching, 
none was ſo capable to oppoſe him in the place 
which he aſpired to of protector. All which cir- 
cumſtances concurring, and being noiſed abroad, 
encouraged many of his adverſaries to declare 
themſelves. 

The firſt that manifeſted himſelf was fi Richard 
Southwell, who faid that he knew certain things 
of the earl that touched his fidelity to the king. 
The earl, before the lord-chancellor Wriotheſly, 
the lord St. John, the earl of Hertford, and others, 


vehemently armed himſelf to be a true man, 
| deſiring 


* 
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aching to be tried by juſtice, or elſe offering 
himſelf to fight in his ſhirt with Southwell ; but 


the lords for the preſent. only committed chown. 


Mean time the duke, hearing his ſon was in 
trouble, ſends to ſeveral of his friends to know 
the cauſe, and particularly to the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. Theſe letters, it is probable, fell into the 
hands of the king's council, but could not pre- 
ſerve him from being involved in his ſon's miſ- 
fortune; ſo that he was ſent for, and the ſame 
day, not long after his ſon, committed to the 
Tower. 

Several perſons alſo were examined concerning 
his affairs. Mrs. Elizabeth Holland in her depoſi- 
tions confeſſed, That the duke had told her, that 
none of the king's council loved him, becauſe they 
were no noblemen born themſelves; as, alſo, be- 
cauſe he believed too truly in the ſacrament of the 
altar : moreover, that the king loved him not be- 
cauſe he was too much loved in his country: but 
that he would follow his father's leſſon; which 
Vas, that the leſs others ſet by him, the more he 
would ſet by himſelf: as, alſo, that the duke com- 
plained, that he was not of the moſt ſecret, or, as 
it is there termed, the privy- council: and, that 
the king was much grown of his body, and that 
he could not go up and down the ſtairs, but was 
let up and down by a device: and, that his ma- 
jeſty was ſickly, and could not long endure ; and 
the realm like to be in an ill caſe through diverſity 
of opinions; and, that, if he was a young man, 
and the realm in quiet, he would aſk leave to ſee 
Vernacle, which he ſaid was the picture of Chriſt 
given to women by himſelf when he was going to 
death. As touching his arms, that ſhe had not 
heard the duke ſpeak of his own but of his ſon's, 

| "Kt that 
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Furthermore ſhe confeſſed that the earl of Surry 
loved her not, nor the ducheſs of Richmond him, 


favour, as ſhe might the better rule here as others 


matched with the earl of Hertford's daughter, 


as much as he had gathered together: moreover, 
that the earl her brother ſhould fay, theſe new men 
loved no nobility; and, that if God called away 
the king they ſhould f 

brother | np 


bear him out. Concerning arms, ſhe faid, that 
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that he liked them not, and that he had gathered 
them himſelf knew not from whence; and, that 
he had placed the Norfolk's arms wrong, and had 
found fault with him, and therefore ſhe ſhould 
take no pattern of his ſon's arms to work them 
with her needle in his houſe, but as he gave them. 


and that ſne addicted herſelf much to the faid : 
ducheſs. 

Mary, ducheſs of Richmond, being examined 
confeſſed, That the duke her father would have had 
her marry fir Thomas Seymour, brother to the 
earl of Hertford ; which her brather alſo deſired, 
wiſhing her alſo to endear herſelf ſo into the king's 


had done ; and that ſhe refuſed : and, that her fa- 
ther would have had the earl of Surry to have 


which her brother likewiſe heard of, and that this 
was the cauſe of her father's diſpleaſure, as taking 
Hertford to be his enemy : and, that her brother 
was ſo much incenſed againſt the ſaid earl, as the 
duke his father ſaid thereupon, his ſon would loſe 


mart for it; and, that her 
them all ſince his being in cuſtody 
in Windſor caſtle; but that her father ſeemed not 
to care for their ill-will, ſaying, his truth ſhould 


ſhe thought her brother had more than ſeven rolls, 
and that ſome thought he had added more of Anjou 
and of Lancelot Dulac ; and that her father, ſince 


the attainger of the duke of Buckingham, _— 
| bore 
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bore the king's arms, where the arms of her mother, 
daughter to the ſaid duke, were razed in his coar, 
had put a blank quarter in the place ; but that her 
brother had reaſſumed them: alſo, chat, inſtead of 
the duke's coronet, was put to his arms a cap of 
maintenance, purple, with powdered fur, and with 
a crown, to her judgment, much like to a cloſe 
crown; and underneath the arms was a cypher, 
which ſhe took to be the king's cypher, H.R. 
as alſo, that her father never fad that the king 
hated him, but his counſellors; but, that her bro- 
ther ſaid, the king was diſpleaſed with him, as he 
thought, for the loſs of the great journey; which 
diſpleaſure, he conceived, was ſet forward by them 
| who hated him for ſetting up an altar in the church 
at Boulogne: and, that her brother ſhould ſay, 
6 God long fave my father's life; for if he were 
« dead, they would ſhortly have my head :” and, 
that he reviled ſome of the preſent council, not 
| forgetting the old cardinal: alſo, that he diffuaded 
her from going too far in reading the ſcriptures. 
She likewiſe repeated ſome paſſionate words of her 
brother's, as alſo ſome circumſtantial ſpeeches, little 
for his advantage, yet ſo as they ſeemed much to 
clear her father. 

Sir Edmund Knevet being examined, declared, 
that he knew no untruth directly by the earl or 
Surry, but ſuſpected him of diſſimulation and va- 
nity; adding, that a ſervant of his had been in 
Italy with cardinal Poole, and was received again 
at his return. Moreover, that he kept one Paſ- 
| quil, an Italian, as a jeſter, but more likely a 
ipy, and fo reputed. He mentioned allo one 
Feregrine, an Italian, entertained by the faid 
earl; adding, that he loved to converie with 
{iran gers, and to conforms his to = ; 

an 
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and, that he thought he had therein ome: Ill 
device. 6 
One Thomas Pope alſo informed che council, 
that John Freeman told him, that the duke, at 
Nottingham, in the time of the commotion in the 
north, ſhould ſay, in the preſence of an hundred 
perſons, that the act of uſes was the worſt act 
that ever was made, and that Freeman affirmed 
thoſe'words before the lord Audley, late . chan- 
cellor. 

Theſe depoſitions, epether with: dts, as it 
ſeems, being brought to the king's judges at Nor- 
wich, they ſignificd, by their letter to the lords of 
the council, dated January the ſeventh, that the 
king's ſollicitor and Mr. Stamford had brought the 
indictments, and that they were found true, and 
the duke and his ſon indicted thereupon of high- 
. treaſon: and that they made haſte to bring the ſaid 
indictment to London; deſiring further, to know 
whether fir Thomas Paſton, fir Edmund Knevet, 
fir John Peer, and others, ſhould be of the ſame 

ury. 
3 Upon the thirteenth; the king being danger- 

ouſly fick, the earl of Surry was arraigned in 
Guildhall, London, before the lord- chancellor, the 
lord-mayor, and other commiſſioners; when the 
earl, as he was of a deep underſtanding, ready 
wit, and much reſolution, "defended himſelf vari- 
ouſly ; ſometimes denying their accufations as 
falſe, and at the ſame time weakening the credit of 
his adverſaries ; ſometimes interpreting the words 
he had ſpoken in a ſenſe very different Fort that 1 in 
which they had been repreſented. 

For the circumſtance relating to the arms he 
bore {among which thoſe of Edward the confeſſor 


are mentjoned) he alledged that he had the opi- 
nion 
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nion of heralds therein : ani finally, when a wit- 
neſs, in giving evidence againſt him, viva: voce, 
pretended to repeat ſome high words of the earl's, 
to which the ſaid witneſs returned a braving an- 
ſwer, the earl replied, by appealing to the jury, 
whether it were probable that this man' ſhould 
ſpeak thus to the earl of Surry,” and he not ſtrike 
him. Thus far lord Herbert. 

We are informed by Dr. Burnet, that tht earl 
of Surry being much provoked at the earl of Hert- 
ford's being ſent over to France in his room, had 
ſaid that within a little time they ſhould: ſmart for 
it; with ſome expreſſions that ſavored of revenge, 
and a diſlike of the king, and hatred of the coun- 
ſellors. 

His ruin, aceondini to che came e was 
promoted by the Seymours, who could not but 
' ſee the enmity which he bore them; and they had 
juſt grounds to be jealous of the greatneſs of his 
family, which was not only become. too much for 
ſubjects, but was raiſed ſo high, by the depend- 
ance of the whale popiſh party, both at home and 
abroad, that they were likely to be very dangerous 
competitors for the chief government of affairs 
when the king ſhould be out of the way; and his 
diſeaſe was growing ſo faſt upon him, that it could 
not be expected that he would live many weeks. 
It therefore ſeems highly probable, that the king's 
jealouſy of the earl of Surry was greatly encreated 
by the ſuggeſtions of the Seymours. 

The earl of Surry being but a commoner, was 
brought to his trial at Guildhall, and put upon 
an inqueſt of commoners, conſiſting of nine knights 
and three eſquires, by whom he was found guilty 
of treaſon: his defence availing nothing, as his 
geltrnekion had before been determined, * _ | 
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ſons of tate, for which it was not difficult to find 
a pretext: 

Sentence being paſſed upon him; he was exe. 
cuted on * the nineteenth of money, 
154 
| 125 execution was generally eee as an 
act of high injuſtice and rigour, which loaded the 
Seymours with a popular odium that they could 
never overcome. He was much pitied, being a 
man of extraordinary abilities, and great perſonal 
courage, with many other noble qualities. 
The emperor Charles of Auſtria had, during 

his reſidence in England, created the earl of Surry 
admiral of his fleet in the year 1322; and, as he 
propoſed ſtaying ſome time longer in this kingdom, 
the earl, taking with him both the Engliſh and 
Flemiſh fleets, made two deſcents upon France, 
and carried off a rich booty. Then he returned, 
and convoyed the emperor to Spain. 

In the year 1323, Henry VIII. intending to 
get the duke of Albany removed from the re- 
gency of Scotland, ordered the earl of Surry to 
march thither, in order to let the Scots ſee what 
they were to expect, if they did not comply with 
his defire. The Scots being without a leader, and 
_ unprepared for the invaſion, ſuſtained great da- 
mages during the campaign. The earl took Ted- 
worth, and carried fire and ſword a good way into 
the country, without meeting any oppoſition. | 

In the mean time, Henry's partiſans in Scotland 
ceaſed not to cry that a peace mult be made with 
England, ſince it was the only way to preſerve 
Scotland from deſtruction. Henry ſeconded them, 
by offering the king of Scotland, who was his ne- 
phew, his only daughter Mary in marriage, and 
| by ekaggerating the advantages which would ac- 

eee 
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crue to the Scots from this alliance; but he at the 
ſame time required of them that they would break 
the engagements which they had entered into with 
France. 
It does not, however, ſeem in the leaſt proba- 
ble that he had ſeriouſly formed a deſign to give 
his daughter to the king of Scotland, as ſhe was 
affianced to the emperor, with whom he was 
ſtrictly united. Add to this, that ſuch a marriage 
would have been of no advantage to himſelf or 
the nation. : 


| Thoſe of the oppoſite faction replied to thi 


that the king of England deſired to diſunite Scat- 


land and France, on purpoſe that he might more 
eaſily ruin the kingdom; and, that the conſe- 


quence of abandoning France to make an alliance 


with England, would be, that they would become 
ſlaves to the Engliſh : that this was not the firſt 


time the kings of N by ſuch marriages, 


had attempted to make themſelves maſters of Scot- 
land; and, that the worſt was to be feared from 
neighbours who had all along aſpired to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Great-Britain. In fine, that carrying 
fire and ſword into a country whoſe friendſhip was 
courted, was a ſtrange way of demanding an alli- 
ance, and propoling a marriage. 

| Thoſe of the oppoſite faction were not backward 
in anſwering theſe reaſons: but the only effect this 
had, was to encreaſe diſorder and confuſion among 
the Scots to ſuch a degree, that it was impractica- 
ble for them to come to any reſolution. __ 

_ Meanwhile Henry, whoſe ſole view was to ter- 


rify them, by making them feel the force of his 


arms, ordered the earl of Surry to quit Scotland 
and return to England. But ſcarce had he ſent 


his men into winter quarters, when the Scots made 


inroads on the borders of England, which con- 


ſtrained 
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ſtrained him to march a ſecond time into Scotland; 
vhere he became maſter of Tedborough. 
In the mean time the duke of Albany, hearing 
what paſſed in Scotland, was inflamed with a de- 
fire to repair thither, to appeaſe by his preſence 
the troubles cauſed by the partizans of the king 
of England; and to reinforce the French party, 
which was in danger of being outdone by the 


other; Francis I. had granted him an aid of three 


thouſand foot and two hundred men at arms, to 
enable him to make a diverſion upon Henry from 
that quarter: but it was not poſſible to tranſport 
theſe troops to Scotland, whilſt the Engliſh fleet 
kept the ſea on purpoſe to obſtruct their paſſage : 
recourſe, therefore, muſt be had to ſtratagem. 
To' that end, he-pretended to give over his de- 
ſign of going to Scotland, and ſent his troops into 
quarters at a good diſtance from the coaſt, with 
orders, however, to be in a readineſs to march on 
the firſt notice. The tranſport ſhips were likewiſe 
ſent away to certain ports, from hence they were 
ordered to ſail to the place of rendezvous appointed, 
as ſoon as they ſhould hear from the duke. 
This ſtratagem deceived the Engliſh admiral, 
who receiving advice from his ſpies that the duke 
of Albany was returned to court, and had diſmiſſed 
his troops and veſſels, thought there could be no- 
thing more to fear this year, and fo carried back 
the fleet to England. . 5 
No ſooner was the duke informed of this, but 
he drew together his troops and ſhips, and em- 
barking about the middle of September, he ar- 
rived in Scotland on the twentieth, the very day 
the earl of Surry became maſter of Jedborough. 
The regent's arrrval revived the drooping ſpirits 
of the French party, and cauſed the King of 
l ail 129 England 
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Log land to be deſerted by ſeveral perſons who had 
ed with him meerly through fear. 

Some time after, the regent ſummoned the no- 
bility to Edinburgh, and did his utmoſt to per- 
ſuade them that the kingdom of Scotland would 
be in great danger, unleſs the deſigns of Henry 
were timely and vigorouſly oppoſed : but his elo- 
quence had very little effect upon the minds of 
thoſe who preferred Henry's penſions to all the 
arguments that could be alledged. Nevertheleſs, 
he drew together an army, and advanced towards 
the borders, where he arrived the twentieth of 
October: but when he marched into England, he 
had the ſame difficulties to encounter which had 
retarded him the year before: that is to ſay, the 
generals and officers of the Engliſh party refuſed 
to follow him, urging that it was manifeſtly againſt 
the intereſt of Scotland to provoke the Engliſh, 
and therefore it was enough to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive. They added, that if the deſign was to 
ſerve France, it could not'be promoted more ef-- 
fectually than by keeping an army on the frontiers, 
which would lay the Engliſh under a neceſſity of 
having one in the ſame parts: but that, in the 
preſent circumſtances, it would be highly indiſcreet 

to run the riſque of a battle, the Joſs whereof 
would be attended with the ruin of the whole 
kingdom. ; 

The regent finding it would be to no purpoſe to 
endeavour to perſuade them to follow him, or- 
dered Werk caſtle to be aſſaulted by the French 
ttoops; but they met with a vigorous repulſe. 
Meanwhile, upon notice of the earl of Surry's 
approach, ät the head of a numerous army, he 
did not think it adviſable to wait his coming, but 
choſe to retire. It would, indeed, have been an 
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unpardonable raſhneſs to have given battle with an 
army wherein the Engliſh had ſo many friends. 
The ſeaſon being no longer fit for one or the other 
to keep the field, the earl of Surry, ſatisfied with 
having checked the progreſs of the Scots, ſent his 
troops to winter quarters; and the * followed 
his example. 6 
Thus ended this campaign, which we thought 
it neceſſary to give a circumſtantial account of, as 
the earl of Surry headed one of the armies ; tho? 
it muſt be owned, he neither ſignalized himſelf in 
this, or indeed in any other command. This, how- 
ever, by no means proves him to be defective 
either in ſkill or courage, as the ableſt generals have 
not always been the moſt ſucceſsful. 
In the winter of the year 1546, the war againſt 
France ſtill continuing, the earl of Surry com- 
manded at Boulogne, where having intelligence 
that the French were conducting a convoy of pro- 
' viſions to the fort of Outreau, he ſallied out with 
part of the garriſon in order to intercept it. But 


he ſucceeded fo ill, that, inſtead of taking the 


convoy, he was himſelf defeated, and forced to re- 


treat in very-great diſorder. 
The king was greatly afflicted at this news, not 
being accuſtomed to receive the like. Whether 
he thought it was owing to the earls miſconduct, 
or whether he ſuſpected him of ſome hidden de- 
ſign, he immediately recalled him, and ſent the 
lord Grey to command in his ſtead. A few days 
after he ordered the earl of Hertford to ſet out 
with about ten thouſand men, and endeavour to 
cut off the Communication between Boulogne and 

| Calais. 
The mdignation- which che earl of Surry con- 
ceived at ſecing the earl of Hertford thus preferred 
Wo 5 0 
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to him, drew from Him thoſe expreſſions which 


have been taken notice of above, and which 
were afterwards urged againſt him on his impeach- 
ment. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged that he was 


neither deficient in conduct or perſonal courage, 
though he never commanded with much ſucceſs : 
but, as the obſervation of the Roman hiſtorian, 
« Eventus ſtultorum magiſter eſt,” the weak and 
ignorant judge entirely by events, it is not to be 
expected but that his reputation, as a general, will 
be always very much cohtroverted ; but his inno- 
cence will undoubtedly be univerſally acknowleged, 
as it appears evidently from all the circumſtances of 
the proceedings againſt him, that none of the un- 
happy ſufferers who fell victims to the calumny of 
accuſers, and rigour of tyranny, in this reign, 
were more cruelly dealt with. 

His fortitude, which appeared eminently in his 
behaviour when under examination, was equally 
conſpicuous at his execution ; which ſhould brand 
the memory of Henry VIII. with greater infamy 
than any of his other arbitrary and unjuſt proſecu- 


tions, as he was worn out with old age, and almoſt . 


upon the verge of eternity, when he fought to de- 

prive this nobleman of life and honour. 

A temper ſo hardened will ſurprize; but this 
ſurprize will ceaſe, if we duly conſider the juſtneſs 

of that maxim of the noble author of the Charac- 


teriſtics, that “ vices grow with age, and the 


* oldeſt villain is generally the greateſt. " 
That monſter of cruelty, Tiberius, in like man- 
ner, retained his ſanguinary temper to the laſt; 


nay, it was even irritated and inflamed by the in- 


firmities which attend on old age; ; inſomuch that, 


in his latter days, his chief recreation was to behold 


che various torments which condemned perſons 
. * underwent; 
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underwent; and it became a maxim with kim. 
ee Sentiant ſe mori,” let them feel chemſelve 
dying. 

380 much did he delight in beholding the ex- 
- cruciating exacerbations of human miſery, that he 
once made anſwer to a priſoner, who begged it as 
a favour that he might be inſtantly: diſpatched, 
Lou and I are not yet quite ſo good friends.” 
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Sir THOMAS SEYMOUR. 
T TJAVING concluded the ſanguinary reign of 
| Henry VIII. we ſhall proceed to that of his 


Jon Edward VI. who was a prince of a mild and 
merciful diſpoſition, but being a minor, the affairs 


of government were ſuperintended by a regency 


conſiſting of .ſixteen perſons : theſe were Thomas 
Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord 


. Wriotheſly, lord-chancellor ; the lord St. John, 


-maſter of the houſhold; the lord Ruſſel, lord 
pnvy-ſeal ; the earl of Hertford, lord-chamber- 


lain; the viſcount Liſle, lord-admiral ; Tonſtal, 


biſhop of Durham; fir Anthony Brown, maſter 
of the horſe; fir William Paget, ſecretary of 
ſtate : ſir Edward North, chancellor of the court 


of Augmentations ; fir Edward Montague, lord 
chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, judge Brom- 


ley; ſir Anthony Denny, and fir William Her- 


bert, chief gentlemen of the privy chamber; ſir 


Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; and Dr. Wot= 
ton, dean of Canterbury and York. EE 
- Principles of government, when once eſta- 
bliſhed, are uniformly purſued for a conſiderable 
time; the machine being once put in motion, by 
2 ſprings, continues ſtill to be actuated by 
the ſame. Thus, the cruelty of ſo many ſucceed- 
ing Roman emperors has been juſtly aſcribed by 
M. de St. Evremond, to the ſanguinary policy 
8 2 adopted 
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adopted by Tiberius, and the bloody diſpoſition 
of the preſent regency, may with equal reaſon, be 
attributed to the example ſet by Henry VIII. Sir 
Thomas Seymour was the firſt that experienced 
this rigour, and owes his fate to his being the 
brother of one of the regents of the kingdom. 

Sir Thomas Seymour was of a noble and an- 
cient family, which came from Normandy with 
Wilham the Conqueror. As Henry VIII. married 
Jane Seymour immediately after the tragical death 
of Anne Bullen, ſir Thomas Seymour was uncle 
to the king. He was younger brother to [the earl 
of Hereford, and thought it hard that be ſhould 
be only a privy counſelor, when the king had made 
his brother one of the regents : he imagined, that 
being uncle to the king, he was entitled to much 
— 4 honour : his ambition was boundleſs; it 
could be equalled by nothing but the high con- 
ceit which he had of himſelf So the rank, which 
the late king bad afigned him by his will, not be- 

mg capable of ſatisfying him, he, like Sejanus, at- 
_ tempted to mount higher, and that accafioned his 
gownfall, as will be ſeen hereafter. _ 
It is proper to inform the reader in this place, 
that ſoon after the government was ſettled, pur- 
fuant to Henry's will, it was judged fit to elect a 
protector ; and that this. place was conferred on 
the earl of Hertford. 
In the year 1597, fir "Phono Seymour was 
created lord Sudly, upon the teſtimony of certain 
perſons, to whom king Henry, juſt before his 
death, had opened his mind concerning the ho- 
nours he propoſed to confer on ſeveral of the re- 

gents and counſellors. This honour was imme- 

diately followed by another more conſiderable; fir 
Thomas was, in the fame year, conſtituted high 


admiral of 1 Thus, about a fortnight * | 
e032: 
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che kitig's death, he received two new dignities. 
But all theſe acceſſions of greatneſs were, to uſe 


which Dryden juſtly obſerves, That 


the words of Juvenal only, 


% Excelſæ tutris tabulata unde altior efſet, 
+ Of +89 Bas oak At & 4 Sos wt rot: £6 TIE dd N 
« Caſus & impulſæ præceps immane ruin. 


The ſtories of a dome that threats the ſky, 


| More grievous thence to fall, becauſe tis hig. 


+ 


prudence, which was a very 27 710 quality to 
the gteat in thofe days, is what ſir I | 


” 


to have been entirely deſtitute of. He was mifled 


by the flattering deluſions of ambirion, concerning. 


Mad ambition loves to ſlide, not ſtand, 
& And fortune's ice prefers to virtue's land.” 


The fate of fir Thomas was the ſame with that of 


many others, who have ventured too far upon the 


ſlippery paths of the regions poſſeſſed by that 
fickle: goddeſs, „„ oe ng 
In the year 1547, the protector being engaged 


in a war with Scotland, his brother the admiral 
caballed againſt him in England, and had already 


_ proceeded ſo far, that the protector was upon the 


point of being ruined, at the very time that he was 
cauſing the k 


Scævola, might have been doom'd to death whilſt 
reaping laurels; but receiving intelligence of 
theſe practices, he thought he could not be too 
ſpeedy in his return to court, in order to break 
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ing's arms to triumph. He, like 
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huis brother's meaſures. This was the real motive 
of his haſty return ; which was, however, coloured 
with other pretences. 5 
When we behold one brother thus endeavour- 
ing to undermine another, human nature muſt ap- 
pear to us in the worſt of lights; it is a ſad truth, 
that enmities and jealouſies are more frequent be- 
tween brothers, than thoſe who are utter ſtrangers to 
each other, inſomuch that Tacitus? s maxim, Co- 
ce lita fratribus odia,” animoſities are cuſtoma 
amongſt brothers, ſeems to be too well grounded. 
Tho' the protector had many enemies, and many 
detractors, who hated him thro* envy, there was 
not one ſo inveterate againſt him as admiral Tho- 
mas Seymour his brother; which juſtifies the ob- 
ſervation of Monſieur Racine, JL on hait beau- 
coup quand on hait un frere,” he that hates a bro- 
ther, hates violently. The admiral was a hot, 
proud, and haughty man. x 

He was indeed allowed to ſurpaſs his brother in 
capacity, and to be much more capable of the 
management of affairs. But, this opinion might 
have been propagated by the party which he had 
made among the nobility, who were by no means 
well affected to the protector. What gave the ad- 
miral the higheſt mortification, was the diſtine- 
tion made by the king between him and the duke 
of Somerſet, though they were both uncles to the 
young king. He thought himſelf, both by birth 
and natural abilities, as deſerving as his brother 
of a ſhare in the adminiſtration of government. 
Immediately after king Henry's death, he diſco- 
vered his afpirir ng remper, by paying his addreſſes 
to the princeſs Elizabeth: but deſpairing of ſuc- 
ceſs in his courtſhip, he turned to Catharine Parr, 
queen dowager, and managed matters with fuch 
addrels, that he won her heart, and married her 

| privately, 
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privately, without communicating it to the duke 
his brother, who was inveſted with the protector- 
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They were married ſo ſoon after the king's Th 
death, that if the queen had been delivered as ſoon 1 

as ſhe might have been, people might have made i 

it a queſtion, whether the child was the king's or 9 | 
the admiral's. Having concealed his marriage for Fi 
ſome time, he, without the protector's knowledge, if! 
found means to procure aletter from the king, re- 4 
commending him to the queen for a huſband. As | | 


ſoon as he got this letter, he declared his mar- 
riage, without giving himſelf any trouble about his 
brother. Hence their quarrel firſt took riſe : but 
the protector, who was endowed with a quality eſ- 
ſential to a courtier, namely, moderation, did his 
_ utmoſt to prevent their quarrel from breaking out, 
though he all along entertained a ſecret antipathy 
to his brother. 

The admiral's jealouſy was greatly inflamed by 
the promotion of the duke his brother, who, from 
a nominal, was become a real protector. This jea- 

_ louſy, ſimulated by his ambitious temper, put 
him at length upon forming the project of ſup- 
pianting his brother, by infinuating himſelf into 
the king's favour, and making a party among the 
nobility. It ſeems to admit of no doubt, that the 
protector's ſecret enemies fomented the admiral's 14 
ambition, by the praiſes they beſtowed upon him, 1 
confirming him in the ill opinion he had enter- 1 
tained of the duke his brother. He began his Y | 
cabals about Eaſter, by gaining over the king's 
ſervants to his intereſt, that they might ec. 
pouſe his cauſe with their young maſter, and en- We 
deavour to make him continue his good opinion 
of him. By their aſſiſtance, he ſo contrived it, 
_ the king ö came to his houſe to ſee 
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his mother-in-law. He ſtrictly enjoined the kings 
ſervants, whom he had corrupted to let him know 
when his majeſty had occaſion for money, telling 
them that they need nor always trouble the Trea- 
ſury; for he would be ready to furniſh him. 
With this he thought a young king would be 

taken. 

So it happened, that the firſt time Latimer 

reached at court, the king ſent to the admiral to 
WT what preſent he ſhould make him ; Seymour 
ſent him forty pounds, but ſaid, he thought twen- 
ty enough to give Latimer, and the king might 
diſpoſe of the reſt as he pleaſed. Thus he gained 
ground with the king, whoſe ſweetneſs of temper 
expoſed him to be eafily won by ſuch artifices. It 
has been ſaid by many, that all this miſunder- 
ſtanding between the brothers was firſt occaſioned 
by their wives; and that the protector's lady being 
_ offended, that the younger hrother's wife ſhould 
have that precedence, which ſhe looked upon as 
her own right, thereupon raifed and inflamed the 
difference. 

However, biſhop Burnet aſſures us, that he 
could never find any ſuch thing once mentioned 
in all the letters he had ſeen concerning this dif- 
ference. And it indeed muſt be owned, that it 
is not at all reaſonable to imagine, that the du- 
cheſs of Somerſet ſhould be ſo weak, as to think 
to have the precedence of the queen dowager: it 
is therefore highly probable, that this ſtory is a 
mere fiction, though there might, upon other 
accounts, have been fome animoſity between the 
two ladies, who were both equally high- ſpirited, 
which might afterwards have been thought to 
have given occaſion to their huſband's quarrel. 

The firſt under-hand practices of the admiral 


had not eſeaped che W s knowledge, who 
thexe- 


thereupon expoſtulated with his brother, and he 
denied all, but that in ſo haughty a manner, that 
it was eaſy for the protector to perceive, that he 
did not much care to keep fair with him: how- 
ever, he bore with him a long time with great pa- 
tience; but it was more thro? policy than any other 
motive, as appears evidently from his afterwards 
hying aſide human nature, ſo much as to conſent 
to his execution. | 

The protector was no ſooner gone to Scotland, 
but the admiral renewed his cabals with lefs referve 
than before. His pretenſions were, that, as in 
former times, the kings of England had had go- 
vernors of their perſon, diſtinct from the protec- 
tors of their realms, which truſts were divided be- 
tween their uncles, it being judged too much to 
confer both on one perſon, who would. thereby 
become too great, whereas a governor of the 
king's perſon would be a check upon the protec- 
tor; he ſhould therefore himfelf be made gover- 
nor of the king's perſon, alledging, that ſince he 
was the king's uncle, as well as his brother, he 
ought to have an equal ſhare with hun in the go- 
vernment. Þ 

In order to effect his purpoſe, he dealt money 
to ſeveral perſons, and never ceaſed paying his 
court to the king: nay, he obtained, unknown 
to his brother, a new and more ample patent for 
the office of lord admiral, with an addition of two 
hundred marks to the ſalary. Sir William Paget, 
who was devoted to the protector, and perhaps 
had orders to watch the admiral, ſeeing how he 
increaſed in favour with the king, expoſtulated 
with him in plain terms. He aſked him, Why 


he attempted to reverſe that, which himſelf and 


others had conſented to under their hands ? Their 
family was now ſo great, that nothing but their 
1 | mutual 
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mutual quarrelling, could do them any prejudice; 
but there would not be wanting officious: men to 


inflame them, if once they were divided among 


themſelves. But all his remonſtrances were in- 
effectual, for the admiral was reſolved to go on, 
and either get himſelf advanced higher, or periſh 
n enpft. AK 

It was the knowledge of this, that forced the 
protector to return from Scotland in the midſt of 
his victories, in order to ſecure his intereſt with the 
king, on whom his artifices had made a con- 
ſiderable impreſſion ; for the young monarch, was 
much better pleaſed to have for governor, an 
uncle who had all the condeſcenſion poſſible for 


him, than one who was not ſo complaiſant, but 


kept him more in awe. So his age, not permits 
ting him to make other reflections on this matter, 
he writ with his own hand a meſſage to the Houſe 


of Commons, deſiring them to make the admiral 


the governor of his perſon. This he intended to 
have carried himſelf to the houſe, where he had a 
party, by whoſe means he was confident of carry- 
ing his point. He dealt alſo with many of the 
lords and the counſellors to aſſiſt him in it. But 


his deſign taking air, the council ſent ſome lords 


to him in his brother's name, to reaſon the caſe 


with him, and to prevail with him to proceed na 


farther. by 
He refuſed to hearken to them, and ſaid, That 


if he was croſſed in his attempt, he would make 


this the blackeſt parhament that ever was in Eng- 
land: whereupon he was ſent for next day by order 

from the council, but refuſed to come. He was 
then ſeverely threatened, and told, that the king's. 


writing was nothing in law; but that he, who had 
procured it, was liable to be puniſhed for doing 


an act of ſuch a nature, to the diſturbance of the 


govern- 


— 


government, and for engaging the young king in 


it; fo they reſolved to have him diveſted of all bis 


offices, and ſent to the Tower, and proſecuted up- 
on the act of parliament, which made it death ro 
_ diſturb the government. This menace terrified 


him: he plainly ſaw, though he had the king on 


his ſide, the young prince, who was but juſt en- 


tered into his eleventh year, would not have re- 


ſolution enough to ſupport him, contrary to the 
advice of the protector and the council; he choſe 


therefore to- ſubmit himſelf to the protector and 


council, and his brother and he ſeemed perfectly re- 


conciled. However, as the protector had reaſon to 
have a watchful eye over him, ſo it was but too 
evident he had not laid aſide his ambitious pro- 
jects, but only deferred the execution of them till 


a fitter conjuncture. 
For on the next Chriſtmas he began again to 


diſtribute money among the king's ſervants, and 


never ceaſed endeavouring, both by himſelf, and 


by thoſe whom he had gained, to infuſe into the 


king a diſlike of the protector, and his other mi- 
niſters. His inſinuations were ſo powerful with 
the king, that he was often induced to aſſume the 
government himſelf. This made the protector ſet 
ſpies about the admiral, that he might be informed 
of his proceedings, as he began to look upon him 
in the light of a dangerous enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the great mortification the ad- 


miral had already undergone, he ſtill continued his 


practices againſt the protector, in ſpite of the 
warnings which were given him from time to time, 
that they would end in his ruin. 

The queen-dowager, who had married him, died 


in September, 1548, and it was ſtrongly ſuſpected 


by many that ſhe had been taken off by poiſon. 
dhe was a good and \ virtuous lady, and, through 
the 
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the whole courſe of het life, had given no handle 


to cenſure, except when ſhe married the admiral, 


contrary to all the laws of decency, and fo ſoon af. 


ter the king's death. 


There was found, amongſt her papers, a dif. 
courſe which ſhe had written concerning - herſelf, 
entitled, The lamentation of a ſinner;“ it was 
publiſhed by Ceci}, who wrote a preface to it. In 
it ſhe with great ſincerity acknowledges the finfu] 
life which he had led for many years; during 
which ſhe, relying on external performances, ſuch 
as faſts and pilgrimages, was all that while a ſtran- 
ger to the internal and true power of religion: 
which ſhe came afterwards to feel by the ſtudy of 


the ſcriptures, and the calling upon God for his 


holy ſpirit. She alſo explains therein the no- 
tion ſhe had of juſtification by faith, ſo that holi- 
nefs neceſſarily follows upon it; but lamented the 
great ſcandal given by many goſpellers, for ſo all 
thofe were called, who addicted „ to the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures. 

After her death, the admiral reſolved to renew 
his addreſſes to the princeſs Elizabeth, but did not 
meet with that encouragement which he had flat- 
tered himſelf with the hopes of. And, had he 


even obtained her conſent, that would not have 


been ſufficient, without the approbation of the 
rotector, and the council. The late king's will 
debarred her from the ſucceſſion, if ſhe married 
without the conſent of the executors. And this 
attempt of the admiraPs had occaſioned the act 
for declaring the marriage of the king's fiſters, 
without conſent of council, to be treaſon. 
The admiral, finding himſelf baffled in this de- 


ſign, turned his thoughts another way, in order to 


gratify his ambition. "1 is ſaid, he formed a de- 


lign to carry nay the king to his houle of Holt, 
to 
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to diſpoſſeſs the protector, and to ſeize the govern- 
ment himſelf : for this end he. had laid in maga- 
zines of arms, and liſted about two thouſand, 
others ſay, ten thouſand men, in ſeveral different 

laces. 12575 
Be Be that as it will, it is certain he openly ſpoke 
againſt the protector, inveighing againſt him for 
having reduced the kingdom to a ſtate of ſlavery, 
by means of the German troops which he had 
brought over. He moreover entered into a treaty 
with ſeveral of the nobility that envied his bro- 
ther's greatneſs, and were not diſpleaſed to ſee the 
difference between them grown irreconcileable. 
| To theſe he promiſed that they ſhould be of the 
council, and that he would diſpoſe of the king in 
marriage to one of their daughters: the perſon is 
not named. 85 | 
Some hiſtorians have advanced, that the protec- 
tor being informed of all his proceedings, ſhewed 
himſelf extremely patient towards him, and re- 
fuſed to carry things to extremity, till he ſaw 
plainly, that one or other mult inevitably be ru- 
ined. But, as M. Rapin juſtly obſerves, we can- 
not entirely rely upon what hiſtorians ſay of the 
admiral's private deſigns, or of the protector's for- 
bearance: for, as ſome make it their buſineſs to 
blacken the protector's reputation as much as poſ- 
fible, fo others ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. 
It is, however, out of diſpute, that the admiral 
was not ſatisfied with his condition, but ſought to 
ſupplant his brother, and put himſelf in his place. 
But one cannot be ſo politively ſure of the means 
— intended to uſe in order to compaſs his 
ends. Ke: | 
At laſt, his ambition appearing incurable, he 
was, on the 19th of January, committed. The 
original warrant, ſigned by all the privy-council,. 
is 
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is in the council-book, where the earl of South- 
hampton ſigns with the reſt, being now, in out- 


ward appearance; reconciled to the protector. On 


* 


the day following, the admiral's ſeal of his office 
was ſent for, and put into ſecretary Smith's hands. 
And now, many things appeared againſt him; and 
particularly a conſpiracy of his with ſir William 
Sharington. 

Sir William Sharington, vice-tibalures of the 
mint at Briſtol, who was to have furniſhed him 
with one thouſand pounds, and had already coined 
about twelve thouſand pounds falſe money, and 


had clipt a great deal more, to the yalue of forty 


thouſand pounds in all, for which He was at- 


_ tainted by a proceſs at common law, and that was 
confirmed in parliament. Fowler alio; who waited 


in the privy-chamber, with ſome few others; were 
ſent to the Tower. 

As it is cuſtomary to bring many accuſations 
againſt a ſinking man, the lord Ruſſel, the earl of 
Southampton, and ſecretary Petre, were ordered 
to receive their examinations. 


* - : ; 
; a * "v4 
- [OD 


Thus the affair was ſuſpended till the twenty: 


eighth of February; at which time his brother is 
ſald to have made another attempt to gain him; 


and, as he had, ſince their firſt breach, granted 


him eight hundred pounds a year in land, ſo he 
now did his utmoſt to perſuade him to ſubmit, and 
to retire from court and from all employment. 
This circumſtance, however, has been, rh ſome 
reaſon, called in queſtion by ſeveral authors : but, 


as it fully appeared that his ambition was incurable, 


and that the hatred he bore his brother was inſur- 


mountable, on the twenty-ſecond of February g 


a full report was made to the council of all the 


things which were informed againſt him; conſiſt- 


ing not only of the particulars formerly mentioned, 
2 but 
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hut of many inſtances of miſcondu& in the dif- 
charge of the admiralty. His accuſation conſiſted 
of thirty-three articles, which we ſhall here lay be- 
fore the reader. 


ARTICLES of high-treaſon, and other miſdemean- 
ours, againſt the king's majeſty and his crown, 

objected to ſir Thomas Seymour, knight, lord 
Seymour of Sudly, and high-admiral of England. 


I. WHEREAS the duke of Somerſet was 
made governor of the king's majeſty's perſon, and 
protector of all his realms, and dominions and ſub- 
jects; to the which you yourſelf did agree, and 
gave your aſſent in writing; it is objected, and 
laid unto your charge, that this, notwithſtanding 
you have attempted, and gone about, by indirect 
means, to undo this order, and get into your hands 
the government of the king's majeſty, to the great 
danger of his highnels's perſon, and the ſubverſion 
of the ſtate of the realm. 

II. It is objected and laid to your charge, that, 
by corrupting with gifts and fair promiſes, divers 
of the privy-chamber, you were about to allure 
his highneſs to condeſcend and agree to the ſame, 
your moſt heinous and perilous purpoſes, ro the 
great danger of his highneſs's perſon, and of the 
ſubverſion of the ſtate of this realm. 

III. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you wrote a letter with your own hand, 
which letter the king's majeſty ſhould have ſub- 
ſcribed, or written again after that copy, to the 
Parliament houſe ; and that you delivered the 
| lame to his highnefs for that intent; with the 
which, ſo written by his highneſs, or ſubſcribed, 
you had determined to come into the commons 
houſe yourſelf; and there, with your fautors and 
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adherents before prepared, to have made a broil, 
a tumult, or uproar; to the great danger of his 
— pf s perſon, and ſubverſion of the ſtate of this 
realm 

IV. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you yourſelf ſpake to divers of the council, 
and laboured with divers of the nobility of the 
realm, to ſtick and adhere unto you, for the alter- 
ation of the ſtate, and order of the realm, and to 
attain your other purpoſes, to the danger of the 
king's majeſty's perſon, now in his tender years, 
and ſubverſion of the ſtate of this realm. 

V. It is objected and laid to your charge, that 
vou ſaid openly and plainly, you would make the 
blackeſt parliament that ever was in England. 

VI. It is objected and laid to your charge, 
that, being ſent for by authority to anſwer ſuch. 
things as were thought meet to be reformed in 
you, you refuſed to come: to a very evil example 
of diſobedience, and danger thereby of the fubyer- 
ſion of the ſtate of this realm. 

VII. It is objected and laid to your charge, that, 
fince the laſt ſon of this parliament, notwith- 
ſtanding much clemency ſhowed unto you, you 


haue ſtill continued in your former miſchievous. 


urpoſes, and continually, by yourſelf and others, 
ſtudied and laboured to put into his majeſty's 
head and mind, a mifliking of the government of 
the realm, and of the lord protector's doings, to 
the danger of his perſon, and the great peril of the 


realm. 


VIII. It is objected and laid to your charge, 
that the king's majeſty, being of thoſe tender 
years, and as yet by age unable to direct his own 
things, you have gone about to inſtil into his 
grace's head, and, as much as lieth in you, per- 
ſuadled him to take upon himſelf the government 


and 
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and management of his own affairs; to the danger 
of his highneſs's perſon, and great peril of the 
whole realm. 

IX. It is objected and laid to your charge, that 
you had fully intended and appointed, to have 
taken the king's majeity's perſon into your own 
hands and cuſtody, to the danger thereof, and peril 
of the realm. | 

X. It is objected and laid to your charge, that 
you have corrupted with money certain of the 
privy- chamber, to perſuade the king's majeſty to 
have a credit towards you; and ſo to ) inſinuate you 
to his grace, that, when he lacked any thing, he 
ſhould have it of you and none other body; to the 
intent that he ſhould miſlike his ordering, and 
that you might the better, when you ſaw time, uſe 
his highneſs ; for an inſtrument to this purpoſe ; to 
the danger of his royal . and ſubverſion of 
the ſtate of the realm, 

XI. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you promiſed the marriage of the king's ma- 
jeſty at your will and pleaſure. 

XII. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you have laboured and gone about to combine 
and confederate yourſelf with ſome perſons ; and, 
_ Eſpecially, moved thoſe noblemen whom you 
thought not to be contented, to depart into, their 
countries, and make themſelves ſtrong, and other- 
wiſe to allure them to ſerve your purpoſe by gentle 
promiſes and offers, to have a party and faction 
in readineſs to all your purpoſes ; to the danger of 
the King's majeſty's perſon, and peril of the ſtate of 
the realm. 

XIII. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you have parted, as it were, in your imagina- 
tion and intent, the realm; to ſet noblemen to 
countervail ſuch other noblemen as you thought 

Yor. I. T Vould 
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great peril of the ſtate of the realm. 
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would lett your deviliſh purpoſes ; and ſo laboured 
to be ſtrong to all your devices; to the great 
danger of the king's majeſty's perſon, and great 


peril of the ſtate of the realm. 


XIV. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you had adviſed certain men to entertain and 
win the favours and good wills of the head yeo- 
men and ringleaders of certain countries; to the in- 
tent that they might bring the multitude and 
commons, when you ſhould think meet, to the 
furtherance of your purpoſes. _ . 

XV. i 1s objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you have not only ſtudied and imagined how 
to have the rule of a number of men in. your 
hands, but, that you have attempted to get, and 
alſo gotten, divers ſtewardſhips of noblemens lands 
and their mannoreds, and to make your party 
ſtronger for your purpoſes aforeſaid; to the danger 
of the king's majeſty's perſon, and great peril of 
the ſtate of the realm. = - 

XVI. It is objected and laid to your charge, that 
you have retained young gentlemen, and hired 
yeomen,, to a great multitude, and far above 


ſuch number as is permitted by the laws and ſtatutes 


of the realm, or were otherwiſe neceſſary or con- 
venient for your ſervice, place or eſtate: to the 
fortifying yourſelf towards all your evil intents and 
purpoſes; to the great danger of the king's ma- 
jeſty, and peril of the ſtate of the realm. 

XVII. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you had ſo travailed in that matter, that you 
had made yourſelf able to make, of your own 
men, out of your lands and rules, and other your 
adherents, ten thouſand, beſides' your friends to 
the advancement of all your intents and purpoſes; 
to the danger of the king's majeſty's perfon, and 


XVIII. It 
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XVIII. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you had conferred, caſt and weighed, 10 
much money as would find the ſaid ten choufand 
men for a month; and, that you knew how and 
where to have the ſame ſum; and, that you had 
given warning to have and prepare the ſaid maſs 
of moneyina readineſs; to the danger of the king's 
mazeſty's puns and great peril of the ſtate of the 
realm. 

XIX. It is objected and laid unto your chains; 
that you have, not only before you married the 
queen, attempted and gone about to marry the 
king's majeſty's ſiſter, the lady Elizabeth, ſecond 
inheritor in remainder to the crown ; but alſo, be- 
ing then lett by the lord- protector, and others of 
the council, ſince that time, both in the life of 
the queen continued your old labour and love, 
and, after her death, by ſecret and crafty means, 
practiſed to atchieve the ſaid purpoſe of marrying 
the ſaid lady Elizabeth; to the danger of the 
king's majeſty's perſon, and peril of the ſtate of 
the realm. 

XX. It is objected and laid to your charge, 
that you married the late queen ſo ſoon after the 
late king's death, that, if ſhe had conceived ſtraight 
after, it would have been a great doubt, whether 
the child born ſhould have been accounted the 
late king's or yours; whereupon a marvellous 
danger and peril might and was like to have en- 
ſued, to the king's majeſty's ſucceſſion and quiet of 
the realm. 

XXI. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you firſt married the queen privately, and did 
diſſemble and keep cloſe the ſame; inſomuch that 
a good ſpace after you had married her, you made 
labour to the king's majeſty, and obtained a letter 


of his majeſty s hand, to move and require the 
1 laid 
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faid queen to marry with you; and likewiſe pro- 


cured the lord- protector to ſpeak tothe queen to bear 
you her favour towards marriage; by the which co- 


louring, not only your evil and diſſembling nature 


may be known, but alſo, it is to be feared, that, 


at this preſent, you did intend to. uſe the ſame 


practice in the marriage of the lady Elizabeth's 


* 


race. | „ 
XXII. It is objected and laid to your charge, that 
you not only, fo much as lay in you, did ſtop and 


let all ſuch things as, either by parliament or other- 
wile, ſhould tend to the advancement of the king's 


majeſty's affairs, but did withdraw yourſelf from 
the king's majeſty's ſervice; and, being moved 


and ſpoken unto, for your own honour, and for 


the ability that was in. you, to ſerve and aid the 
king's majeſty's affairs, and the lord protector's, 
you would always draw back, and feign excuſes, 


and declare plainly that you would not do it. 


Wherefore, upon the diſcourſe of all theſe fore- 


aid things, and of divers others, it. muſt needs be 
1ntended, that all theſe preparations of men and. 


money; the attempts and ſecret practices of the 
ſaid marriage; the abuſing and perſuading of the 


king's majeſty to miſlike the government, ſtate, 


and order of the realm that now is, and to take 
the government into his own hands, and to credit 
you, was to none other end and purpoſe, but, after 
a title gotten to the crown, and your party made 
ſtrong both by ſea and land, with furniture of 
men and money ſufficient, to have aſpired to the 
dignity royal, by ſome heinous enterprize againſt 


the king's majeſty's perſon, to the ſubverſion of 
the whole ſtate of the realm. | 


XXIII. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that you not only had gotten into your hands the 


ſtrong and dangerous iſles of Scilly, bought of di- 
vers, 
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wers men; but that, ſo much as lay in your 
power, you travelled alſo to have Londay ; and, 
under pretence to have victualled the ſhips there- 
with, -not only went about, but alſo moved the 
lord-prote&or and whole council, that you might, 
by public authority, have that which, by private 
fraud and falſhood, and confederating with Shar- 
ington, you had gotten; that is, the mint at 
Briſtol, to be yours wholly, and only to ſerve your 
purpoſes ; caſting, as may appear, that if theſe 
traiterous purpoſes had no good ſucceſs, yet you 
might thither convey a good maſs of money z 
where, being aided with ſhips, and conſpiring 
at all evil events with pirates, you might at all 
times have a ſure and ſafe refuge, if any thing for 
your demerits ſhould have been attempted againſt 
ä | 
L XXIV. It is alſo objected and laid unto your 
charge, that having notice that ſir William Shar- 
ington, knight, had committed treaſon, and other- 
wile wonderfully defrauded and deceived the king's 
majeſty ; nevertheleſs, you, both by yourſelf and , 
by ſeeking council for him, and by all means you J! 
could, did aid, aſſiſt and bear him, contrary to | 
your allegiance and duty to the king's majeſty, and 
the good laws and orders of the realm. 
VXVXV. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that, where you owed to ſir William Sharington, 
Knight, a great ſum of money. yet, to abet, bear 
and cloak the great falſnood of the ſaid Sharing- 
ton, and to defraud the king's majeſty, you were 
not afraid to ſay and affirm, before the lord-pro- 
tector and the council, that the ſame Sharington 
did owe unto you a great ſum of money; viz. 
two thouſand eight hundred pounds; and to con- 
ſpire with him in that falſhood, and take a bill of 
that feigned debt into your cuſtody, _ 
; YE A 
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XXVI. It is objected and laid unto your . 
that, by yourſelf and miniſters, you have not onl 
extorted and bribed great ſums of money of all ſuch 
ſhips as ſhould go into Iceland, but, alſo, as ſhould 

o any other where in merchandize ; contrary to 
the liberty of this realm, and to the great diſcou- 
ragement and deſtruction of the ſame; to the 
great danger of the king's majeſty, and the * 
of the realm. 

XXVII. It is objected and laid unto your 
charge, that, where divers merchants, as well 
ſtrangers as Enghſhmen, had their goods pyra- 
touſly robbed and taken, you have had their goods 
in your hands and cuſtody, daily ſeen in your 
houſe, and diſtributed among your ſervants and 
friends, without any reſtitution to the parties ſo 
injured and ſpoiled; ſo that thereby foreign 
princes have, in a manner, been weary of the | 
king's majeſty's amity, and by their ambaſſadors 
vers times complained to the great flander of 
the king's majeſty, and danger of the ſtate of the 
realm. 

XXVIII. It is objected and laid unto your 
charge, that, where certain men have taken cer- 
tain pirates, you have not only taken from the 
takers of the ſaid pirates, all the goods and ſhips 
ſo taken, without any reward; bur have caſt the 
ſaid takers, for their good ſervice done to the 
king's majeſty, into priſon ; and there detained 
them for a great time, ſome eight weeks, ſome 
more, ſome leſs, to the diſcouraging of ſuch as truly 
ſhould ſerve the king's majeſty againſt his pirates 
and enemies. 
XXIX. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
chat divers of the head pirates, being brought unto 
vou, you have let the fame pirates go again tree 
unto the eas; ; and, taking away from the takers 
Gf 
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of them, not only all their commodity and profit, 
but, from the true owners of the fnips and 
goods, all ſuch as ever came into the pirates 
hands, as though you were authoriſed to be the 


chief pirate, and to have had all the advantage they 


could bring unto you. 

XXX. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 
that, where order hath been taken by the lord- 
protector and the whole council, that certain goods, 
piratically taken upon the ſeas, and otherwiſe 
known not to be wreckt or forfeited, ſhould be re- 


ſtored to the true owners, and. letters — 


written by the lord-pgrotector and the council: 
the which letters, you yourſelf, among the 3 


did fet to your hand; yet you, this notwithſtand- 
ing, have given commandment to your officers, 
that no ſuch letters ſhould be obeyed; and written 


your private letters to the contrary, commanding 


the ſaid goods not to be reſtored, but kept to your 
own uſe and profit; contrary to your own hand 
before in the council-chamber written, and contrary 
to your duty and allegiance, and to the perilous' 


example of others, and great {lander and danger 
of the realm. 


XXXI. It is objected and laid unto your charge, 


that, where certain ſtrangers, which were friends 


and allies to the king's majeſty, had their ſhips 


with wind and weather broken, and yet came un- 


wrecked to the ſhore ; when the lord- protector and 
the council had written for reſtitution of the ſaid 
goods, and to the country to aid and ſave ſo much 
of the ſaid goods as they might, you yourſelf ſub- 
ſcribing and conſenting thereunto; z yet, this not- 
withſtanding, you have not only given contrary 
commandment to your officers, but, as a pirate, 
have written letters to ſome of your friends to help, 
that as much of theſe goods as they could, ſhould 
. + | be 
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be conveyed away ſecretly by night further off, 
upon hope that if the ſame goods were aſſured, the 
owners would make no further labour for them, 
and then you might have enjoyed them, contrary 
to juſtice and your honour, and to the great ſlander 
of this realm. 

XXXII. It is objected, and laid unto your 
charge, that you have not only diſcloſed the king's 
majeſty's ſecret council, but alſo where you 
yourſelf, amongſt the reſt, have conſented and 
agreed to certain things for the advancement of 
the king's affairs, you have ſpoken and laboured 
againſt the ſame. 

XXXIII. It is further objected, and laid unto 
your charge, that your deputy-ſteward, and other 
your miniſters of the Holt, in the county of Den- 
bigh, have now, againſt Chriſtmas laſt paſt, at 
the ſaid Holt, made ſuch proviſion of wheat, 

malt, beefs, and other ſuch things as be neceſſary 
for the ſuſtenance of a great number of men; 
making alfo, by all the means poſſible a great mals 
of money; inſomuch that all the country doth greatly 
marvel at it; and the more becauſe your ſervants 
have ſpread rumours abroad that the king's majeſty 
was dead; whereupon the country is in a great 
maze, doubt and expectation, looking for ſome 
broil; and would have been more, if, at this pre- 
ſent, by your apprehenſion, it had not been ſtaid. 


Such were the articles of high-treaſon objected 

to the admiral. To the three firſt he made anſwer 
in the following terms: 
Too the firſt, he ſaid, That, about Eaſter-tide 
was twelvemonth, he ſaid to Fowler, as he ſup- 
poſeth it was, that, if he might have the king in 
his cuſtody, as Mr. Page had, he would be olad ; 


. and, that he thought a man might bring 5 
| through 
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through the gallery to his chamber, and fo to his 
houſe: but this he ſaid he ſpoke merrily, meaning 
no hurt. And that, in the mean time, after he 
heard, and, upon that, ſought out certain prece- 
dents, that there was in England, at one time, 
one protector and another regent, and another re- 


gent of France, and the duke of Exeter, and the 


ſon: upon that he had thought to have made ſuit 
to the parliament-houſe for that purpoſe ; and he 
had the names of all the lords, and lotted them 
whom he thought he might have to his purpoſe 
to labour them: but afterwards communing with 
Mr. Comptroller at Ely-place, being put in re- 
membrance by him of his aſſenting and agreeing 
with his own hand, that the lord- protector ſhould 


be governor of the king's perſon, he was aſhamed 


of his doings, and left off that ſuit and labour. 


To the ſecond he ſaid, he gave money to two 


or three of them which were about the king. To 
Mr. Cheek he faid, he gave at Chriſtmas-tide was 
twelvemonth, when the queen was at Enfield, 
forty pounds ; whereof, to himſelf, twenty pounds, 
the other for the king, to beſtow where it pleaſed 


his grace amongſt his ſervants. ' Mr. Cheek was 


very loth to take it, howbeit he would needs preſs 
that upon him; and to him he gave no more, at 
no time, as he remembereth, ſince the king's ma- 
jeſty was crowned. . 5 
Io the grooms of the chamber he hath, at New- 
year's-tides given money, he doth not well re- 
member what. "25 
To Fowler, he faid he gave money for the king, 
ſince the beginning of this parliament, now laſt at 
London, twenty pounds. 
And divers times, he ſaid, the king had ſent to 
him for money, and he had ſent it: and what time 
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Mr. Latimer preached before the king, the 
king ſent to him to know what he ſhould give 


Mr. Latimer, and he ſent to him by Fowler 


forty pounds, with this word, that twenty pounds 
was a good reward for Mr. Latimer, and the other 


he might beſtow among his ſervants ; whether be 
had given Fowler any money for himſelf, he did 


not remember, 

To the third he ſaid, It is true, he ow ſuch 
a bill indeed himſelf, and proffered it to the king, 
or elſe to Mr. Cheek, he cannot well tell; and be- 
fore that, he ſaid, he cauſed the king to be moved 
by Mr. Fowler, whether he could be contented 
that he ſhould have the governance of him as Mr. 


Stanhope had ? He knoweth not what anſwer he 


had; but upon that he drew the ſaid bill to that 
effect, that his majeſty was content, but what an- 
fwer he had to the bill he cannot tell; Mr. Check 


can, tell. 
It ſeems highly probable, that the admiral was 


guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, ſince he - 
anſwered only the three firſt articles, and that with 


much reluctance. The particulars of his charge 


were ſo manifeſtly proved, not only by witneſſes, 


but by letters under his own hand, that it did not 
ſeem poſſible to deny them. Yet, when he was 


firſt ſent to, and examined by fome of the privy- 
counſellors, he refuſed to make a direct anſwer to 
them, or to ſign the anſwers he had made: ſo it 


was ordered, that, on the next day, all the privy- 


council, except the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


fir John Baker, ſpeaker to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, who was obliged to attend at the houſc, 


Auld go to the Tower, and examine him. AC- 


cordingiv, the lord- chancellor, with the other 


priv-counſellors, repaired to the Tower, and 
read 
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read to him the articles of his charge; they then 
earneſtly deſired him to make plain anſwers; to 
excuſe himſelf where he could, and ſubmit where, 
he could not, without ſhewing any obſtinacy of 
mind. De, 

To this he anſwered, that he expected an open 
trial, and to have his accuſers confronted with 
him. The privy-counſellors uſed all the argu- 
ments they could think of to perſuade him to be 
more tractable, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the 
lord-chancellor required him, on his allegiance, to 
make his anſwer. He perſiſted to refuſe making 
an anſwer, without having the articles left with 
him, that he might conſider of them at leiſure : 
but the counſelors would not conſent to leave 
them with him on thoſe terms. 


On the 29th of February, 1549, it was reſolved 
in council, that the whole board ſhould, after din- 
ner, acquaint the king with the ſtate of the affair, 
and deſire to know whether it was his pleaſure 
that the law ſhould take place; and whether he 
would leave the determination of the affair to the 
parliament, as it had been laid before them; ſo 
cautiouſly did they proceed in a caſe which con- 
cerned the life of their young king's uncle. 

But the youthful monarch was aware of his ſedi- 
tious temper, and had been much alienated from 
him ſome time ſince. - b 

When the counſellors waited on his majeſty, 
the lord-chancellor opened the matter to him, de- 
caring it as his opinion, that it ſhould be left to 
the parliament. Then the other counſellors gave 
their opinions, in which they all agreed with the 
lord- chancellor. | | 

The protector ſpoke laſt ; he proteſted, that this 
affair gave him the utmoſt concern; that he had 
HEE done 
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done his utmoſt to prevent it from coming to ſuch 
an extremity ; but, were it fon or brother, he 
muſt prefer his majeſty's ſafety to them, for he 
weighed his allegiance more than his blood; and 
that therefore he was not againſt the requeſt that 
the other lords had made : he added, that if he 
himſelf were guilty of ſuch alfenices, he ſhould 
think he were unworthy of life; and the rather, 
becauſe he was, of all men, the moſt bound to his 
majeſty, and therefore he could not refuſe jul. 
tice. 

The king's anſwer was as follows : © We per- 
F*.cerve, that there are great things objected and 
laid to my lord high admiral, my uncle, and 
<« they tend to treaſon; and, we perceive, that 
* you require but juſtice to be done, we think it 
< reaſonable, that you proceed according to your 
<« requeſt.” | 

Which words, (as it is obſerved in the coun- 
cil-book coming fo ſuddenly from his grace's 
mouth, of his own motion, as the lords might 
perceive, they. were marvellouſly rejoiced, and 
gave the king moſt hearty praiſe and thanks: 
yet reſolved, that ſome of both houſes ſhould be 
ſent to the admiral, before the bill ſhould be put 
in againſt him, to ſee what he could, or would 
ſay 

"An this was done in order to bring him to a 

ſubmiſſion. So the lord-chancellor, the earls of 
. Warwick, and Southampton; and 
ſir John Baker, ſir Thomas Cheyney, and ſir An- 
thony Denny, were ſent to him. He long conti- 
nued obſtinate, but was at laſt prevailed upon to 
give an anſwer to the firſt three articles; and then 
he ſtopped on a ſudden, and bid them be content, 


for he would go no farther, and n no ititreaties = 
ork 
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work on him, either to anſwer the reſt, or to ſet 
his hand to the anſwers he had made. 

On the 25th of February, 1749, the bill was 
put 1n for attainting him,. and the peers had been 
{ accuſtomed to agree to ſuch bills in king's Hen. 

ry's time, that they made no difficulty to paſs it. 
All the judges and the king's council, were una. 
nimous in their opinions, that the articles were 
treaſon. Then the evidence was brought ; many 
lords gave it ſo fully, that all the reſt, with one 
voice, conſented to the bill; only the protector, 
for natural pity's ſake, as it is ſaid in the council- 
book, deſired leave to withdraw. | 

On the 27th, the bill was ſent down to the 
commons with a meſſage, that if they deſired to 
proceed as the lords had done, thoſe lords that 
had given their evidence in their own houſe, 
ſhould come down, and declare it to the com- 
mons. But there was much oppoſition made to it 
in the Houſe of Commons. They could. not for- 
bear exclaiming againſt attainders in abſence, and 
the irregular manner of judging the accuſed, with- 
out confronting them with the witneſſes, or hear- 
ing their defence. — 

It was thought a very unwarrantable method of 
proceeding, that ſome peers ſhould riſe up in their 
places, in their own houfe, and relate ſomewhat to 
the ſlander of another, and that he ſhould there- 
upon be attainted: they preſſed therefore that it 
might be done by a trial; and that the admiral 
might be brought to the bar, and allowed to plead 
for himſelf. They would, in all probability, have 
thrown out the bill if the king had not ſent them 
a meſſage, that he did not think the admiral's 
preſence neceſſary: and that it was ſufficient they 
Hould examine the depoſitions which had been 
produced in the Houle of Lords. | 
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The king having thus intimated his pleaſure, 
the commons, in a full houſe of four hundred 
paſſed the bill, not above ten or twelve voting in 
the negative. It is very probable, they were ſa- 
tisfied of the truth of the depoſitions, and that the 
point in queſtion being only an irregularity which 
was even become a cuſtom, they did not believe 
this proper ſeaſon to reform it. ; 

The. bill being paſſed, the royal aſſent was given 
on the 5th of March, 1549, and on the tenth of 
the ſame month the council reſolved to preſs the 
king, that juſtice might be done on the ad- 
miral. 1 1 

It is ſaid in the council-book, that ſince the 
caſe was ſo heavy and lamentable to the protec- 
tor, though it was alſo ſorrowful to them all, they 
reſolved to proceed in it, ſo that neither the king, 
nor he ſhould be further troubled with it. After 
dinner, they went to the king, the protector be- 
ing with them. . — T0 5 

The king ſaid, He had well obſerved their pro- 
ceedings, and thanked them for their great care 
of his ſafety, and commanded them to proceed in 
it, without further moleſting him or the protec- 
tor; and ended, *I pray you, my lords, do fo.” 
Upon this the biſhop of Ely had orders to attend 
the admiral, and inſtruct him in the things that 
relate to a future ſtate, and prepare him to meet 
his fate with patience and reſignation : and, on 
the 17th of March, he having made report of 
his attendance on the admiral, the council ſigned 
a warrant for his execution ; which we ſhall here 
inſert, in the very words of the original. 


Th 
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The warrant for the admiral's execution. 


THIS day, the 17th of March, 1549, the 
lord-chafcellor, and the reſt of the king's council, 
meeting in his highneſs's palace of Weſtminſter, 
heard the report of the biſhop of Ely, who, by 
the ſaid lords, and others of the council, was ſent 
to inſtruct and comfort the lord admiral : after the 
hearing whereof, conſulting and deliberating with 
themſelves of the time moſt convenient for the ex- 
ecution of the ſaid lord admiral, now attainted and 
condemned by the parhament, they did conde- 
ſcend and agree, that the ſaid lorda dmiral ſhould 
be executed the Wedneſday next following, be- 
tween the hours of nine and twelve in the fore- 
noon of the ſame day, upon Tower-hill. His 
body and head to be buried within the Tower : 
the king's writ (as in ſuch caſes it heretofore hath 
been accuſtomed). being firſt directed, and ſent 
forth for that effect. Whereupon, calling to the 
council-table the biſhop of Ely, they willed him 


to declare this their determination to the ſaid lord 


admiral; and to inſtruct and teach him the beſt he 
could, to the quiet and patient ſuffering of juſtice, 
and to prepare himſelf to Almighty God. 


E. Soner 


T. Cantuarien. William Paget. 
R. R. Cancel. Anthony Wingfield, 
W. St. John. William Petre. 

T. Ruſſel. . 

J. Warwick. Edward North. 

F. Shrewſbury., Re. Sadler. 


Tho. Southampton. 


In 
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In purſuance hereof, the admiral was beheaded 
on the 20th of March, 1549. With regard to 
his behaviour on the ſcaffold, hiſtorians give us 
no information. 6 | 
Thus fell Thomas lord Seymour, lord high 
admiral of England; a man of aſpiring thoughts, 
of great violence- of temper, and ambitious out 
of meaſure. The protector was much cenſured 
for conſenting to his execution; and, indeed, it 
ſeems highly probable, that, in ſo doing, he was 
more influenced by a cruel and ſanguinary diſpo- 
ſition, than by zeal for his king. The relation 
that ſubſiſted between them, was of ſuch a na- 
ture, that he ſhould, by all means, have preſerved 
his life; and his not doing ſo, cannot be other- 
wiſe accounted for, than by ſuppoſing a mutual 
antipathy to have ſubſiſted between the two bro- 
thers. | 
Some hiſtorians aſſert, on the other hand, that 
perſons who knew the whole ſeries of the affair, 
ſaw it was ſcarce poſſible for him to do more for 
the gaining his brother than he had done. The 
public, however, was of opinion, that it was 
againſt nature for one brother ta deſtroy another, 
and had no conception of thoſe myſteries of ſtate, 
by which ſuch actions are ſometimes palliated 
as neceſſary, Men who reaſoned on the princi- 
ples of a currupt policy, excuſed Nero for the 
murder of his brother Britannicus, by repreſent- 
ing it as neceſſary : but neceſſity is the plea of 
tyrants, and the moſt atrocious actions might be 
defended, were it admitted as a ſufficient ex- 
cule. LY | 
The way of proceeding againſt the admiral 
js ſtill more indefenſible; fince, to attaint a 
man without admitting him to make his own 
| | | defence, 
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defence, or queſtion the witneſſes, who were 
brought againſt him, was altogether illegal and 
unjuſt. The only thing that can be ſaid for it is, 
that it was a little more regular than parlia- 
mentary attainders had been formerly ; fir on 


the preſent occaſion, the evidence upon which it 
was founded was given before both houſes. 
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| (3 % ”: 
EDWARD SEYMOUR, 


DWARD SEYMOUR, earl of Hertford, 
who was afterwards inveſted with the dignity 
of protector, died upon a ſcaffold; and, as he 
had been inſtrumental in bringing his brother to 
the block, the Providence which made him ex- 
plate his crime upon it, muſt be allowed to be en- 
tirely juſt. His brother's blood cried for venge- 
ance againſt him, and it will appear, by the ſequel, 
that it did not cry in vain. - | ls 
We fhall ſay nothing of his family in this place, 
as we have ſpoken of it in the former artiele. Be- 
ing brother to Jane Seymour, with whom Henry 
VIII. married immediately after the death of Anne 
Bullen, he was ſoon after created lord Seymour, 
and viſcount Beauchamp, and then earl of Hert- 
ford. From that time, he always held a diſtin- 
uiſhed*rank at court, as well during the queen 
Fis ſiſter's life, as after her death. Henry VIIL 
expreſſed all along a great eſteem for him, and 
employed him in ſeveral military expeditions; in 
which he acquitted himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
gained him more and more the regard of his 
maſter. | | — | 
He appeared outwardly to be humble, affable, 
civil, and courteous to alltthe world; and to be 
guided, in all the tranſactions of his life, by the 
| ls principles 
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principles af honour, virtue, and religion; but 
this external ſhew of virtue may eaſily be accounted 
for by the courtly vice of diſſimulation. He had 


many bad qualities, which he had the art to hide 
by the ſpecious maſk of virtue. His character 


ſeems fully to be compriſed in thoſe emphatical 
words of Salluſt, “ Vitia' ſua callide occultans:“ 


A man who craftily concealed his vices. He is 


univerſally allowed to have been immoderately am- 
bitious ; but ſome hiſtorians have repreſented his 
ambition rather as an effect of his zeal for religion 
than a natural failing. It is acknowledged that he 
had no very able head, which cauſed him to be 
deemed more proper to execute than to adviſe. 

In the late reign, he had conformed to the king's 
religion, becauſe it was very dangerous to do other- 
wiſe; but he was not the only perſon who had 
taken that courſe ; all the Engliſh who lived in 
the reign of Henry VIII. are liable to this reproach, 
excepting ſome few, both of the catholic and pro- 
teſtant party, who ſuffered death for not comply- 
ing with the will of that imperious monarch. 

However, the carl of Hertford was a proteſtant 
in his heart, and conſequently a great friend to 
Cranmer. This drew upon him the hatred of the 
oppoſite party, and particularly of the lord-chan- 
cellor Wriotheſly, who had already attempted to 
deſtroy him. Ts, | 

He always diſcovered much zeal for the refor- 
mation, and every thing that was done in favour of 
the proteſtant religion, during the reign of Edward 
VI. ſhould be aſcribed to him and Cranmer. His 
attachment to the proteſtant teligion, has made 

ſome hiſtorians ſpeak of him with great partiality. 
At king Henry's death he was lord-chatnberlain. 


He was one of the regents named in the prince's 
will; and, being uncle to the king, had more 
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power than any of thoſe aſſociated with him in the 


regency. 

As ſoon as king Henry had reſigned his breath, 
the earl of Hertford was ſent with fir Anthony 
Brown, by the council, to inform young Edward 


of it, and to bring * to London. He was then 


with the princeſs Elizabeth, his ſiſter, at Hertford, 
from whence they conducted him to Enfield. 
There they apprized him of the king's death, and 


paid their reſpects to him as their ſovereign. After 
that, they attended him to the Tower of London, 


where he was received by the council in a body, 
and proclaimed king the ſame day, being the 


thirty-firſt of January, 1547. 


No ſooner was the form of government ſettled, 
purſuant to the will of the late king, who had ap- 


pointed ſixteen regents, but a change in it was 
_ propoſed. - Some of the regents. obſerved, that it 


muſt needs be very troubleſome for the people, 


and eſpecially for foreign miniſters, to be under a 


neceſſity of applying to ſixteen perſons of equal 
authority ; and moved, that ſome one ſhould be 
choſen to be head and preſident, with the title of 
protector. They added, that by theſe means 
affairs would be diſpatched more ſpeedily; and, 


at the ſame time, there would be no change in the 
form of the government eſtabliſhed ; becauſe the 


perſon to be raiſed to that dignity ſhould do no- 


th ing without the concurrence of the major part of 
the reſt. 


The lord chancellor Wriotheſly, eaſily perceived 


that this motion was made to his prejudice, as by 
his office he was next to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, who did not much mind ſecular affairs, he 
was in hopes of having the chief hand in the re- 


gency; but he ſaw, that if a protector was choſen, 


4 he would not be the man; but, that the dignity 


would 
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would be conferred on the earl of Hertford, the 
king's uncle; wherefore he oppoſed the motion 
with all his might, declaring, that the regents had 


no power to depart from the late king's will, which 
was confirmed by act of parliament. He urged, 
that it was plain, that the late king intended, 


that all the regents ſhould be equal in the admini- 5 


ſtration 3 and, that the raiſing one to a title or 


dignity above the reſt, was a great change of what 


he had ordered: and, whereas it was "alledged, 
that the perſon to be thus nominated was to. have 


no power over the reſt, that was only to exalt him 
to an high dignity with the leſs envy or apprehen- 


ſion of danger; for it was certain, great titles 


always make way for high power : but the earl of 
Hertford had ſo great a party among them, that it 


was agreed to; the lord-chancellor himſelf conſent- 


ing, when he ſaw his oppoſition was without effect, 


that one ſhould be raiſed above the reſt in title, to 
be called the protector of the king's * and the 
governor af his perſon. 

The next point did nat occaſion any long de- 
bate : it was not difficult to determine who ſhould 
be nominated te this truſt. It was unanimouſly 
agreed, that the earl of Hertford, on account of 
his nearneſs of blood to the king, and his great 
experience in affairs, was the propereſt perſon. 


So he was declared protector of the realm and go- 


vernor of the king's perſon ; but with the ſpecial 
and expreſs condition, that he ſhould not do any 


thing but by the advice and conſent of the other 


executors, according to the will of the late king. 
It was indeed natural to chuſe for protector, the 
king's uncle by the mother's ſide, who, of all the 


men in the kingdom, was the moſt concerned in 


his preſervation. Nevertheleſs, it was thought, 
by * that the regents had made a falſe ſtep at 
x — 22 the 
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the very beginning of their adminiſtration; for the 
reaſon alledged by the lord-chancellor, It might, 


however, be pleaded in their behalf, 

Firſt, That they had given no particular au- 
thority to the protector; and, conſequently, the 
form of government eſtabliſhed by the late king, 
was not altered; and, 

Secondly, That the will, empowering the re- 
gents, or the major part of them, to adminiſter 
che young king's affairs as they ſhould think pro- 
per: whatever was reſolved upon by a plurality of 


voices, was deemed agreeable to the late King's 


w1ll. 
The king's great kindneſs to his uncle made his 
advancement pats ſmoothly, for the reſt of the ex- 


ecutors, not being of the antient nobility, but 


courtiers, were drawn in eaſily to comply with 
that which was ſo acceptable to their young king. 

The lord-chance!lor, who had made the greateſt 
_ oppoſition to the earl of Hertford's advancement, 


could expect but little favour from the new pro- 


tector. The emulation that ſubſiſted between them 
ſoon became very conſpicuous ; and the nation, 
being then divided between thoſe who were at- 
tached to the old ſuperſtition, and thoſe who de- 
fired a compleat reformation, the protector ſet 
himſelf at the head of the latter party, and the 
lord- chancellor of the former. 

Shortly after, the protector was created duke 
of Somerſet, at the ſame time that others of the 


regents and counſellors had new dignities conferred 
on them. Dr. Burnet gives the following account 


of that affair. 
„There was a clauſe in the late king's will re- 
« quiring his executors to make good all that he 
had promiſed in any way whatever. Where- 


EY 


CO upon ſir William Tagen” ſir Anthony Denny, 


e and 
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“ and fir William Herbert, were required to de- 
« clare what they knew of the king's intentions 
and promiſes; the former being the ſecretary 
« whom he truſted moſt, and the other two thoſe. 
« who attended on him in his bedchamber during, 
& his ſickneſs. SES. 5 
Paget declared, that, when the evidence ap- 
« peared againſt the duke of Norfolk, and his 
« ſon, the earl of Surry, the king, who uſed fre- 
“ quently to talk in private with him alone, told 
him, that he intended to beſtow their lands li- 
« berally; and, ſince by attainders and otherwiſe, 
« the nobility was much decayed, he intended to, 
e create ſome new peers, and ordered him to write 
« a liſt of the names of ſuch as he thought moſt. 
“ worthy of that honour: whereupon Paget pro- 
“ poſed the earl of Hertford to be a duke; the 
« ear] of Eſſex to be a marquiſs; the viſcount 
« Liſle to be an earl; the lords St. John, Ruſſel, 
% and Wriotheſly, to be earls; and, fir Thomas 
* Seymour, fir Thomas Cheyney, fir Richard 
* Rich, ſir William Willoughby, and others, to 
© be barons. Paget alſo propoſed a diſtribution 
* of the duke of Norfolk's eſtate ; but the king 
liked it not, and made Mr. Gates bring him 
“the books of that eſtate; which being done, he 
e ordered Paget to lot upon the earl of Hertford 
e (theſe are the words of his depoſition) a thou- 
„ ſand marks; on the lord Liſte, St. John, and 
“ Ruſſel, two hundred pounds a year; to the lord 
« Wriotheſly, one hundred; and, for ſir Thomas 
Seymour, three hundred pounds a year. The 
* king, when he found his end approaching, al- 
*« tered this, by ordering the book to be thus 
“e filled up: the ear] of Hertford to be earl- 
„ marſhal and lord-treaſurer, and to be duke of 
« Sqmerlet, Exeter, or Hertford ; and his ſon ta 
3 5 bg 
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« be earl of Wiltſhire, with eight hundred pounds 
& a year of land, and three hundred pounds a year 
% out of the next biſhop's land that fell void. 
“In purſuance of this depoſition of Paget, the 
© protector's dignity was increaſed by an acceſſion 
e of wealth and honour. However, his procuring 
* the great offices of lord- treaſurer and earl-mar- 
e ſhal, vacant by the death of the duke of Nor- 
" folk, drew upon him great envy. The firſt was 
« conferred on him the tenth of F ebruary, 1547; 
and the other on the ſeventeenth of the ſame 
* month.“ 

Beſides the ſecular honours conferred on the earl 
of Hertford, we are informed by Dr. Burnet that 
he had fix good prebends promiſed him ; two of. 
theſe being afterwards converted into a deanry and 
treafurerſhip. That eccleſiaſtical dignities ſhould 
be conferred on lay men, may ſeem ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary, but we are told by the ſame author 

that it was cuſtomary at that time. 

On the ſixth of February, 1547, the lord-pro- 
tector knighted the king, being empowered ſo to 
do by letters patent. To it ſeems, that, as the 
laws of chivalry required that the king ſhould re- 
ceive knighthood from the hands of ſome other 
knight, ſo it was judged too great a preſumption 
for his own ſubject to give it without a warrant 
under the great ſeal. 

The lord- chancellor Wriotheſly was, as has been 
already obſerved, the protector's adverſary, and a 
great enemy to the reformation and the reformed, 
The protector wiſhed to be rid of him, as did, 
likewiſe, the major part of the regents: and he 
ſoon afforded' them a plauſible pretence himſelf. 
Reſolving to apply himſelf chiefly to affairs of ſtate, 
he had, on the eighteenth of February, put the 
grear-ſcal to a commiſſion directed to the maſter ww 
l the 
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the rolls, and three maſters i in chancery, empower- | 
ing them to execute the lord-chancellor's office in 


the court of chancery, in as ample a manner as if he 
| himſelf were preſent. 

Tkis being done by his own authority, without 
any warrant from the lord-protector, and the other 


regents, his enemies availed themſelves of this 


opportunity to ruin him. Complaint of what had 


been done being brought before the council, it 


was ordered, that the judges ſhould give their 
opinions concerning the cafe in writing. Their 
anſwer was, that the chancellor, being only en- 
truſted with his office, he could not commit the 
exerciſe thereof to others without the conſent of 
the king or the regency; that, by ſo doing, he 


had, by the common- law, forfeited his place, and 


was liable to fine and imprionazent during the 
king's pleaſure. 

This anſwer being commuicated in full council, 
the chancellor fell out into a great paſſion with the 
judges, and even carried it very high to the re- 
gents, the council, and protector. He went ſo far 
as to tell him, that he held his office of lord- 


chancellor by an undoubted authority, ſince he 


held it by the king himſelf; whereas it was a great 
queſtion whether he himſelf was lawfully protector. 


But this haughtineſs was fo far from mending 


the matter, that it only made it worſe. His ſub- 
miſſion might have mitigated his puniſhment; but, 
by his paſſion and heat, he gave the council a han- 
dle to treat him with the utmoſt ſeverity. He was 


immediately confined to his houſe, with a command 


not to ſtir from thence till farther orders. Then 
it was debated what his puniſhment ſhould be. It 
was not doubted in the leaſt that he might be de- 
prived of the chancellorſhip ; but the point was 
not ſo clear with regard to the regency, becauſe it 
N _ 
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was uncertain whether the late king had put him 
among the regents as chancellor or a private per- 
ſon, like ſeveral others who were in no poſt or 
office. It was not therefore jan to 
diveſt him of the regency; but, to render it uſe- 
leſs to him, he was left under an arreſt, and the 
great- ſeal taken from him, and given to the lord 
St. John, till another chancellor fhould be ap- 
pointed. So he remained in confinement till the 
nineteenth of July, 1347, when he was releaſed 
from impriſonment upon entering into a recog- 
nizance of four thouſand pounds, to pay whatever 
line they ſhould think fit to impoſe upon him. 
After the protector had got rid of this trouble- 
ſome rival, he thought of nothing but how to have 
the ſole management of affairs, and to be protector 
indeed; whereas it had hitherto been only an 
empty title without any peculiar authority. To 
attain his ends, he repreſented to the regents and 
council, that it was controverted by ſeveral perſans 
whether they could hy their ſole authority name a 
protector; that the French embaſſador, in particu- 
lar, had hinted that he did not think he could 
ſafely treat with him, without knowing whether 
he was duly authoriſed, ſince his title might be 
conteſted for want of authority in thoſe who had 
conferred it. So the protector and council, on the 
thirteenth of March, 1547, petitioned the king 
that they might act by a commiſſion under the 
great-ſeal, which might empower and juſtify them 
in what they were to do. And that was to be 


done in this manner: the king and the lords were 


to ſign a warrant for it, upon which the lord St. 
John (who, though he had the keeping of the 
great-ſeal, was never deſigned to be the lord- 
keeper, nor was empowered to hear cauſes) ſhould 
ſet the ſeal to it, The original of this warrant 
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vas to be kept by the protector, and copies of it 


were to be given to foreign miniſters. We ſhall 


inſert the commiſſion in this place as it is to be 


found in original records. 


The Duke of Somerſet's Commiſſion to be 
= ” Protector. ö Late 

« EDWARD VI. by the grace of God, king 

of England, France and Ireland, defender of the 

« faith, and of the church of England, and alfo 


« of Ireland, in earth the ſupreme head: Whereas 
« our council, and divers of the nobles and pre- 


« lates of this our realm of England, conſidering 


« our young and tender age, have thought meet 


« and expedient, as well for our education and 


bringing up in knowledge, learning, and exer- 
« ciſes of good and godly manners, virtues and 


« qualities, meet and neceſſary for a prince of our 


« eſtate, and whereby we may, at our full age, be 


« the more able to miniſter and execute the charge 


of our kingly eſtate and office committed unto 


« us by the goodneſs of almighty God, and left 


« and come unto us by right inheritance, after and 
« by the deceaſe of our late ſovereign lord and 
« father, of moſt famous memory, king Heary 


VIII. whoſe ſoul God pardon :' as, alſo, to the 


intent that, during the time of our minority, 
the great and weighty cauſes of our realms and 


“ dominions may be ſet forth, conducted, paſſed, 


« applied and ordered, in ſuch ſort as ſhall be moſt 
© to the glory of God, our ſurety and honour; 
“and for the weal, benefit and commodity of us, 
„our ſaid realms and dominions, and of all our 
„loving ſubjects of the ſame, have adviſed us to 


„ nominate, and appoint, and authorize ſome one 


meet and truſty perſonage, above all others, to 
1 take 
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« take the ſpecial care and charge of the ſame for 
« us, and in our name and behalf: without the 
e which, the things before remembered could not, 
« nor can be done, ſo well as appertaineth. 
We therefore, uſing their advices and coun- 
”» „ clls.1 in this behalf, did heretofore aſſign and ap- 
oint our dear and well-beloved uncle Edward, 
e now duke of Somerſet, governor of our perſon 
< and : protector of our ſaid realms and domini- 
ons, and of our ſubjects and people of the ſame. 
„Which thing, albeit we have already declared 
*< heretofore, and our pleaſure therein publiſhed by 
*< word of our mouth, in the preſence of our 
« faid council, nobles and prelates, of our faid 
realm of England ; and not by any writing ſet 
« forth under our ſeal for that purpoſe. Yet, for 
*< 2 more perfect and maniteſt knowledge, and 
«* further corroboration and underſtanding of our 
« determination in that behalf: and, conſidering 
<* that no manner of perſon is ſo meet to have and 
< occupy the ſaid charge and adminiſtration, and 
to do us ſervice in the ſame, as is our faid uncle 
Edward, duke of Somerſet, eldeſt brother to our 
<« natural, moſt gracious mother, late queen Jane, 
<* as well for the proximity of blood, whereby he 
* 1s the more ſtirred to have ſpecial eye and regard 
< unto our ſurety and good education in this | our 
_ ſaid minority; as alſo for the long and great 
experience which our {aid uncle hath had in the 
<« lifetime of our ſaid dear father, in the affairs of 
e our faid realm and dominions, both in time of 
« peace and war; whereby he is more able to or- 
der and rule our ſaid realms, dominions, and 
A ſubjects of the ſame: and, for the ſpecial conh- 
« dence and truſt that we have in our faid uncle, 
<« as well as with the advice and conſent of our faid 


** counci), and other, our nobles and prelates, as 
| af 
4.10 
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4 alſo of divers diſcreet and ſage men, that ſerved 
our ſaid late father in his council and weighty 
c affairs; we therefore, by theſe preſents, do not 
only ratify, approve, confirm, and allow, all 
e and every thing and things, whatſoever deviſed 
« and ſet forth, committed, or done by our ſaid 
« uncle, as governor of our perſon and protector, 
e of our ſaid realms and dominions, as is aforeſaid, 
« or otherwiſe, any time before or ſince the death 
of our ſaid late father: but alſo, by theſe pre- 
& ſents, we, for a full and pertect declaration of the 
authority of our ſaid uncle, given and appointed 
as aforeſaid, do nominate aand appoint, and or- 
« dain our ſaid uncle, governor of our ſaid perſon, 
< and protector of our ſaid realms and dominions, 
and of the ſubjects of the ſame, until ſuch time 
<« as we ſhall have, by the ſufferance of God, ac- 
<« compliſhed the age of eighteen years. 

And we allo do grant to our ſaid uncle, by theſe 
preſents, full power and authority, from time 
“to time, until ſuch time as we ſhall have accom- 
e pliſhed the ſaid age of eighteen years, to do, pro- 
* cure, and execute, and cauſe to be done, pro- 
e cured and executed, all and every ſuch thing and 
things, act and acts, which a governor of the 
* king's perſon of this realm, during his minority, 
e and a protector of his realms, dominions, and 
ſubjects, ought to do, procure and execute, or 
© cauſe to be done, procured, and executed; and 

< alſo all, and every other thing or things, which, 
< to the office of a governor of a king of the 
* realm during his minority, and of a protector 
© of his realms, dominions, and ſubjects, in any 
„ wiſe appertaineth or belongeth : willing, au- 
ws 3 and commanding our ſaid uncle, by 
© theſe preſents, to take upon him the name, title, 
and authority of governor of our perſon, and 
protector 
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as ſhall be thought, by his wiſdom and diſcre- 
< tion, to be for the honour, ſurety, and proſpe- 


_ © rity, good order, wealth, or commodity, of us, 
Lor of any of our ſaid realms and dominions, or 
Ag of the ſubjects of any of the ſame.  _ 


And to the intent our ſaid uncle ſhould be 


„ furniſhed with men, qualified in wit, Knowledge, 
and experience, for his aid and aſſiſtance, in the 
managing, and accompliſhment of our ſaid at- 


fairs, we have, by the advice and conſent of our 


ſaid uncle and others, the nobles, prelates, and 


„ wiſe men of our ſaid realm of England, choſen, 


taken, and accepted; and by theſe preſents do 


e % & ay ft »- 


"< chuſe, take and accept, and ordain to be our 


% counſellors, and of our council, the moſt rever- 


end father in God, Thomas, archbiſhop of Can- 


* terbury, and our right truſty and well- beloved 


: William, lord St. John, great maſter of. our 


<« houſhold, and preſident ot our council, John 
Jord Ruſſe], keeper of our privy ſeal ; and: our 


1 Ov : e —_ . 
1 ; e 8 
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4:5 3 and cake well-beloved couling; William 
marquis of Northampton; John, earl of War- 
e wick, great chamberlain of England; Henry 

carl of Arundel, our lord chamberlain; Thomas 
lord Seymour of Sudly, high admiral of Eng- 
land; the reverend father in God, Cuthbert, 

* biſhop of Dureſm, and our right truſty, and 
« well- beloved Richard lord Rich; fir Tho- 
* mas Cheyney, knight of our oder, and trea- 
ſurer of our houſhold; fir John Gage, knight 
of our order, and comptroller of our houſhold ; 

« fir Anthony Brown, knight of ouf order, 
* and maſter of our horſe ; ſir Anthony Win- 
field, knight of our order, our vice-cham- 
12 berlain; ; fir William Paget, knight of our 
order, our chief ſecretary; fir William Petre, 
* knight, one of our two principal ſecretaries ; ſir 
Ralph Sadler, knight, maſter of our great ward- 
robe; : fir John Baker, knight; Dr. Wotton, 
dean of Canterbury and York; fir Anthony 
3955 Denny, and ſir William Herbert, knights, gen- 
« tlemen of our privy chamber; fir Edward North, 
© Knight, chancellor of our court of augmenta- 

„ tions and revenues of our crown; ſir Edward 
« Montague, knight, chief juſtice of our Com- 
40 mon- Pleas; fir Edward Wotton, knight, , ir 
Edward Peckham, knight, cofferer of our houſ- 
. © hold; fir Thomas Bromly, knight, one of the 
3 juſtices for pleas before us, to be holden, and 
og fir Richard Southwell, knight. 

And furthermore, we are contented and pleaſ- 
ed, and by theſe preſents, do give full power and 
2 authority to our ſaid uncle, from time to time, un- 

.< til we ſhall have accompliſhed, and be of the full 
age of eighteen years, to call, ordain, name, ap- 
point, and ſwear ſuch, and as many other per- 
K. * fons of our ſubjects, as to him our ſaid uncle 
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4 ſhall ſeem meet and requiſite to be of our coun. 
e cil; and that all, and every ſuch perſon or per · 
L ſons, fo by our ſaid uncle, for and during the 
time aforeſaid, to be called, named, ordained, 
appointed, and ſworn of our council, and to be 
our counſellor or counſellors; we do, by theſe 

«© preſents, name, ordain, accept, and take our 
* counſellor or counſellors, and of our council, in 
like manner and form, as if he, they, and every 
of them, even in theſe preſents by us appointed, 
FR * and taken to be of our council; and 
* our "counſellor or counſellors, by expreſs name 
4 or names. And, that alſo of our forenamed 
e counſellors, or of any. others, which our ſaid 
uncle ſhall hereafter, at any time; take and chuſe 
to be our counſellor or counſellors, or of our 
s ſaid council, he our ſaid uncle ſhall, may, and 
have authority by theſe preſents, to chuſe, name, 
* appoint, uſe and ſwear, of privy-council, and to 
ebe our privy-counſellor, or counſellors, ſuch, 
and fo many as he, from time to time, ſhall think 
* convenient. . . 
And, it is our further pleaſure, and alſo, we 
e will, and grant by theſe preſents, for us, our 

e heirs and ſucceſſors, that whatſoever cauſe, mat- 
ter, deed, thing or things, of what nature, qua- 

„ lity, or condition ſoever the ſame may be; yea, 
© though the ſame require, or ought, by any man- 
ner, law, ſtatute, proclamation, or other ordi- 

. nance whatſoever, to be ſpecially, or by name, 
« expreſſed, or ſet forth, in this our preſent, grant, 
or letters-patent, and be not herein expreſſed, 

& or. mentioned ſpecially which our ſaid uncle, or 
any of our privy-council, or counſellors, with 

. the advice, conſent, and agreement of our faid 

uncle, have thought neceſſary, meet, decent, or 

ein any manner, wiſe, convenient to be deviſed, 


e done or executed, during our minority, and un- 
1 executed 


* 
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te til we come to the full age of eighteen years, 
ec for the ſurety, honour, profit, weal, benefit, or 
« commodity, of any of our realms, dominions, or 
« ſubjects ; and the ſame have deviſed, done, or 
te executed, or cauſed to be deviſed, executed, 
or done, at any time ſince the death of 
our moſt noble father of moſt famous memory. 
«* We are contented and pleaſed, and- will and 
« grant, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, by theſe 
« preſents, that the ſame cauſe, matter, deed, 
« thing, and things, and every of them, ſhall ſtand, 
remain, and be (until ſuch time our ſaid uncle, 
„ with ſuch and ſo many of our foreſaid counſel- 
lors, as he ſhall think meet to call to his aſſiſt- 
6“ ance, ſhall revoke and annihilate the ſame) good, 
* ſure, ſtable, vailable and effectual, to all intents 
and purpoſes, without offence of us, or againſt 
us, or of, or againſt any of our laws, ſtatutes, 
“ proclamations, or any other ordinances whatſo- 
ever; and without incurring therefore into 
any danger, penalty, forfeit, loſs, or any other 
* incumbrance, penalty, or vexation of his or 
their bodies, lands, rents, goods or chattels ; or 
of their or any of their heirs, executors, or ad- 
© miniſtrators, or of any other perſon or perſons 
* whatſoever, which have done, or executed any 
* cauſe, matter, deed, thing or things, now or any 
* time ſince the death of our ſaid father, by the 
* commandment, or ordinance of our ſaid uncle, 
* or any of our counſellors, with the advice, con- 
* ſent, or agreement of our ſaid uncle. 3 
And further, we are contented and pleaſed, 
* and will and grant for us, our heirs and ſucceſ- 
* ſors, by theſe preſents, that whatſoever cauſe, 
matter, deed, thing or things, of what nature, 
* quality, or condition ſoever the fame may be, or 
* ſhall be; yea, though the ſame require, or 
* ought, by any manner, law, or ſtatute, procla- 
TOS ” mation, 
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© mation, or other whatſoever ordinance, to be 


bo {pecially, and by name expreſſed and ſet forth, 


< in this our preſent grant and letters-patent, and 


<© be not herein ſpecially named and expreſſed; 
< which our ſaid uncle ſhall, at any time, during 


our minority, and until we come to the full 
age of eighteen years, think neceſſary, meet, 
15 expedient, decent, or in any wie convenient to 


< be deviſed, had, made, executed, or done in our 


& name, for the ſurety, honour, profit, health, or 
education of our perſon, or which our ſaid uncle, 
with the advice of ſuch and ſo many of our 

% privy- council, or of our counſellors, as he ſhall 
think meet to call unto him, from time to time, 
< ſhall, at any time, until we come unto age, think 
< neceſſary, meet, decent, expedient, or in any wiſe 


„convenient to be deviſed, had, made, executed, 


<* or done in our name, for the ſurety, honour, profit, 


c weal, benefit, or commodity of any of our realms, 


« dominions, or ſubjects, or any of them, he our ſaid 
< uncle and counſellors, and every of them, and 
& all and every other perſon or perſons, by his our 
* faid uncle's commandment, direction, appoint- 
2 0 * ment, or order, or by the commandment, ap- 

ointment, direction, or order of any of our ſaid 
_ — ſo as our ſaid uncle agree and be 


* contented to and with the ſame, ſhall and may 


do, or execute the ſame, without diſpleafure to 
us, or any manner of crime or offence, to be by 
< us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, laid and imputed to 


c him our ſaid uncle, or any our ſaid counſelors, 


e or any other perſon or perſons, therefore, or in 


that behalf, and without any offence of, or 


* againſt our laws, ſtatutes, proclamations, or 
other whatſoever ordinances, and without in- 
* curring therefore into any damages, penalty, 


£6 forfeit, loſs, or any other incumbrance, trou- 
„ble, or vexation of his, or any of their bo- 


„dies, 
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tt dies, lands, tenements, goods, or chattels, or of 
ee his or their or any of their heirs, ſucceſſors, aſ- 
« ſigns, executors, or adminiſtrators. And there- 
fore we will and command, not only all and 
ce every our judges, juſtices, ſerjeants, attornies, 
&« ſollicitors, ſheriffs, eſcheators, bailiffs, and all other 
« our officers, miniſters, and ſubjects, that now be, 
ce or hereafter ſhall be, in no wiſe to impeach, ap- 
cc peal, arreſt, trouble, vex, injure, or moleſt, in 
« our name or otherwiſe, our ſaid uncle, or our 
ce ſaid counſellors, or any of them, or any other 
* perſon, for any cauſe, matter, deed, thing or 
c things, which he or they, or any of them, have 
done, or ſhall do, execute, or cauſe to be exe- 
« cuted, or done, as aforeſaid; but alſo we re- 
ce quire, and nevertheleſs ſtrictly charge and com- 
mand, by theſe preſents, all and every our of- 
<« ficers, miniſters, and ſubjects, of what eſtate, de- 
* oree, and condition ſoever, he or they be, or 
ce ſhall be, to be obedient, aiding, attendant, and 
L aſſiſting to our ſaid uncle and counſellors, and 
to every. of them, as behoveth, for the execu- 
<« tion of this charge and commiſſion, given and 
<.committed unto our ſaid uncle and council, as 
« aforeſaid, as they tender our favour, and their 
© own weals, and as they will anſwer unto. us at 
their uttermoſt perils for the contrary. In witneſs 
c whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be 
made patents. Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter, 
the 13th dayof March, in the firſt year of our reign, 
1 E. Somèrſet. | 
T. Cantuarien. T. Cheynie. 


W. St. John. W. Northampton. 
Anthony Brown. William Paget. 
. | 


his patent being drawn, and the great ſeal ſet 
to it, the protector became all in all. He govern- 
ed with an abſolute authority, - without being 
ö 8 N e clogged 
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clogged by the advice of the council, ſince he was 
under no obligation to conſult with any but what 
were devoted to him. But, on the other hand, 
this ſtep, with ſome others of the like nature, 
which he made afterwards, drew upon him the 
* envy and ill-will of many perſons, and particularly 
of the nobility, who made him, in the end, feet 
the effects of their reſentment. | 
There might, indeed, be made many ſolid objec- 
tions againſt the patent, which entirely deſtroyed 
the form of government, eſtabliſhed by king 
Henry VIII. purſuant to an act of parliament, 
which the king hiniſelf had not power to annul. 
The only excuſe that can be alledged in favour of 
this innovation 1s, that it being made with the 
conſent of the major part of the executors, it was 
ſtill warrantable, even by the will, which devolved 
the government on them, or the major part of 
them. | 9 

In the year 1547, the protector, who had al- 
ways been ſincerely attached to the proteſtant reli- 
gion, was greatly mortified, that it was not in his 
power to aſſiſt the proteſtants of Germany, who 
had been extremely ill uſed by the emperor in the 
laſt century. But the reformation was to be put 
upon a good footing in England, before any at- 
tempt could be made to ſupport it in foreign 
countries. 

In this year began a war with Scotland,of which it 
is proper to ſpeak in this place, as the protector was 
the principal perſon concerned in it. Henry VIII. 
had left his affairs with Scotland in ſuch a fitua- 
tion, that there was a neceſſity for deſiſting from 
the marriage agreed upon between Edward and 
tae young queen of Scotland, or of procuring the 
treaty to be executed by force of arms. The par- 
ty that was againſt the marriage in Scotland, was 
ſo ſtrong, that thoſe of the oppolite faction durſt 

5 Not 
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not er that they were of a different mind. 
If the matter had been to be decided by the two 
kingdoms, in all appearance Scotland would have 
been forced to ſtoop. But the king of France took 


care not to abandon the Scots. He was highly 


concerned to hinder the king of England from 
becoming maſter of Scotland. Herein his ſenti- 
ments coincided with thoſe of the two Lorrain 
princes, brothers of the queen -· dowager of Scotland. 
It was this that troubled the protector moſt, eſpe- 
cially as Henry II. of France had already declared 
he would aſſiſt the Scots to the utmoſt of his power. 
The projected marriage was, however, ſo advan- 
tageous to England, that it was well worth exert- 
ing an effort to bring it about. Beſides, Hen 


VIII.“ had ſo expreſly "ordered, before he died, that 


all poſſible means ſhould be uſed to accompliſh ir, 
that the protector thought he could not be excuſed 
from taking ſome ſteps, to ſhew he was willing to 
execute his orders. He reſolved, therefore, upon 
a war with Scotland. It was, indeed, a very ex- 
traordinary way of wooing the young queen for 
Edward: but the protector and council herein fol- 
lowed the notion of Henry VIII. who flattered 
himſelf all along that the inconveniencies and dan- 
gers of a war would, in the end, oblige the Scots 
to execute the treaty. 

For this purpoſe, therefore, it was reſolved to 
carry war into Scotland, and not with a view of 
ſubduing the kingdom. 

Every thing being prepared, and the protector 
ready to ſet out in order to go and command the 


army, the French embaſſador deſired him to con- 


ſent to a negociation, to try to conclude a peace 
before hoſtilities were begun. The protector, who 


was willing to keep fair with France, complied 


with his requeſt, and the conferences began the 


fourth of Auguſt. 
X 3 Tonſtal, 
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Tonſtal, who was firſt plenipotentiary, had or- 
ders to yield to every thing, provided the Scotch 
commiſſioners ſhould have power to agree to the 
marriage, otherwiſe he was to break off the con- 

reſs. This condition rendered the negociation 
ineffectual, becauſe the Scots had nothing like it in 
their inſtructions. So the protector, ſetting out 
in Auguſt, entered the territories of Scotland the 
third of September, 1547, with an army of fifteen 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, having 
the earl of Warwick for his lieutenant-general. 

He took ſome caſtles in his march, particularly 
the caſtle of. Broughty, near the Tay's mouth, 
where he left a garriſon of two hundred men. In 
a few days he came within ſight of the Scotch army, 
thirty thouſand ſtrong, with thirty pieces of can- 
non. It expected him on the field of Pinkey near 
Muſſelburgh. Of this army, ten thouſand were com- 
manded by the regent, eight thouſand by the earl 
of Angus, eight thouſand by the earl of Huntley, 
and four thouſand by the earl of Argyle. The Scots 
were heated with their old national quarrel to Eng- 
land; and, in order to encourage the army, it was 
given out that twelve gallies and fifty ſhips were 
on the ſea from France, and that they looked for 
them every day, 

The duke of Somerſet had undertaken this war 
againſt | his will, and purely to avoid the blame of 
not having attempted to procure for his young 
maſter a very advantageous match. The ſight of 
the enemy's army, ſo ſuperior to his own, did not 
encreaſe his deſire to decide the affair by the way 
of arms. Wherefore, to avoid ſo dangerous a de- 
ciſion, he wrote to the earl of Arran, regent of 
Scotland, deſiring him to be tender of the effu- 
ſion of ſo much Chriſtian blood; ; telling him _ 

| „ 
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this war was made for no other deſign than for a 
perpetual peace, by the marriage of their two 
princes ;z adding, that the Scots were to be much 
more gainers by it than the Engliſn; and that, as 
the iſland ſeemed made for one empire, it was a 
pity it ſhould be longer diſtracted with ſuch ware, 
when there was ſo fair and juſt a way offered for 
- uniting it; and, it was much better for them to 
marry their queen toa prince of the ſame language, 
and upon the ſame continent, than to a foreigner : 
but, if they would not agree to that, he offered 
that their queen ſhould be bred up among them, 
and not at all contracted, neither to the French, 
nor to any other foreigner, till ſhe came of age, 
that, by the conſent of the eftates, ſhe might 
chooſe a huſband for herſelf. If they would agree 
to this, he would immediately return with his army 


out of Scotland, and make ſatisfaction for the da- 


mage the country had undergone by his invaſion. 
This propoſal might be accepted without any 
detriment either to the queen or the kingdom of 
Scotland. In the firſt place, this condition left the 
queen at liberty to marry a Scotch lord. Secondly, 
the worſt that could happen to the Scots, was to 
be, when their queen ſhould be of age, juſt in the 
ſame ſituation as they were then. Laſtly, the 


king of England, or the queen, might die in this 


interval, and the death of either naturally put an 
end to this quarrel., | 

The offering of terms ſo advantageous, ſeems 
to juſtify what the Scotch hiſtorians ſay, though 
none of the Engliſh mention it ; namely, that the 
protector, what for want of proviſions, and what 
from the apprehenſions of ſo numerous an army of 
the Scots, was in great ſtraits, and intended to 
have returned back to England, without hazarding 
an engagement, 3 
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Be that as it will, the Scots thought them. 
ſelves ſo much ſuperior to the Engliſh, and the 
French faction was ſo prevalent among them, 
that they rejected theſe advantageous terms with 
diſdain, and reſolved to fall on the Engliſh the 
next day: and, that the fair offers made by the 
protector might not raiſe a diviſion among them, 
the regent, having communicated thoſe to a few 
of his friends, was, by their advice, perſuaded to 
ſuppreſs them; and a report was ſpread that the pro- 
tector would not liſten to a peace, unleſs the queen 
was put into his hands. ee, e 
The regent ſent a trumpeter to the Engliſh 
army, with an offer to ſuffer them to return with- 
out falling upon them; which the protector had 
reaſon to reject, being aware, that ſo mean an 
action, in the beginning of his adminiſtration, 
would have quite ruined his reputation. 5 
To this, another that came with the trumpeter 
added a meſſage from the earl of Huntly, that 
the protector and he, vith ten or twenty of a ſide, 
or ſingly, ſhould decide the quarrel by their per- 
| ſonal valour. The protector ſaid, this was no per- 
ſonal quarrel, and the truſt he was in, obliged him 
not to expoſe himſelf in ſuch a way; and, there- 
fore, he would fight only at the head of his army. 
But the earl of Warwick offered to accept the chal- 
lenge. & | 
The earl of Huntly declared afterwards; that he 

had ſent no ſuch challenge; and ſaid, that it was 
unreaſonable for him to expect the protector ſhould 
have anſwered it; and, that it would have been 
an affront to the regent of Scotland to have taken 
it off his hands, ſince he was the only perſon that 
might have challenged the protector on equal 
terms. . 
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The truth of the matter is, that a — 


who went along with the trumpeter, made him do 
it without warrant, thinking that the anſwer to it 
would have taken up ſome time, during which he 
might have viewed the enemy's camp. 

The two armies were parted by the river Eſke : : 
the Engliſh were encamped about two miles on 


the ſouth ſide, and the Scots, along the river ſide, 


on the north. So, if the Scots had been willing to 
avoid a battle, very probably the Engliſh would 
never have attempted to paſs the river within ſight 
of the enemy. 

Mean time, the protector having formed a de- 
ſign of approaching the Scots, and gaining a riſing 
ground on the left which commanded their camp, 
moved forward with his whole army: but the Scots 


having had notice of it, immediately paſſed the 


river, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that Poſt. 
The prote&or having miſſed his aim, marched 


to the right towards the ſea, in order toencamp on 


a little hill which was not far from the river. This 
march made the Scots | imagine, he was approach- 
ing the ſea, on purpoſe to put his ordnance and 
baggage on board the fleet, which was entered the 
Frith, that he might retreat the more eaſily. The 


whole Scotch army was fo prepoſſeſſed, that they 


looked upon the Engliſh as already conquered by 
their fears. 

Meanwhile the protector had poſted himſelf on 
the hill, and made ſome intrenchments before his 
camp. This confirmed the Scots in their opinion, 
that it was only a feint, in order to retire in the 


night. So, reſolving to prevent the Engliſh from 


putting this imaginary deſign in execution, they 

advanced in good order to give battle. 
The moment the protector had received intelli- 
gence of their march, he drew up his army in 
battalia, 
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battalia, part on the hill, and part on the plain, 
and waited the coming of the enemy 3 ſtir. 
ing. He had fixed his artillery in an advantage- 
| ous place that commanded the whole plain, and, 
on the other ſide, his fleet was near enough to be 
able to fire upon the enemy in the flank, Nay, 
there was a galliot, which being lighter than the 
reſt of the ſhips, came very near the land, and 
annoyed the Scotch army extremely. - _ 

On the tenth of September, 1547, the two ar- 

mies drew out, and fought in the field of Pinkey, 
near Muſſelburgh. The Engliſh had the advantage 
of the ground; and, in the beginning of the 
action, a cannon ball from one of the Engliſh ſhips 
killed the lord Grame's eldeſt ſon, and twenty-five 
men more ; which put the earl of Argyle's high- 
landers into ſuch . that they could not be 
kept in order: but, after a charge given by the 
earl of Angus, in which the Engliſh loſt ſome few 
men, the Scots gaye ground; and the Engliſh ob- . 
ſerving, that, and breaking in furzouſly upon them, 
the Scots threw down their arms and fled. The 
Engliſh purſued hard, and flew them without 
mercy. Fourteen thouſand were killed, and one 
thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, among 
whom was the earl of Huntly, and five hundred 

ntlemen ; and all the artillery was taken. 

This loſs threw all Scotland into the utmoſt con- 
ſternation. The regent and the queen retired to 
Stirling with the remains of their army, having 
firſt garriſoned the caſtle of Edinburgh; thus leav- 
ing the frontiers to be ravaged by the Engliſh. 

A few days after the protector took Leith, and 
the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the lord Clinton, 
likewiſe burnt ſeveral ſea- port towns in the county 
of Fife, with all the ſhips in their harbours, — 
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alſo put a garriſon i in the iſle of St. Columba, in 
the Frith, of about two hundred ſoldiers, and left 
two ſhips to wait on them. He then ſent the earl of 
Warwick's brother, ſir Ambroſe Dudly, to ſecure 
Broughty, a caſtle in the mouth of the Tay, in 
which he left two hundred ſoldiers. Which done, 
he marched to Edinburgh, and, entering without 
any oppoſition, plundered the city. But he neither 
took the caſtle of Edinburgh, nor did he go to 
Stirling, where the queen, with the ſtragglers of 
the army lay. | 
D pon this occaſion we may apply to him what 
was laid to Hannibal, ** Vincere ſcis, victoriã uti 
. neſcis:“ You know how to conquer, but you 
don't know how to improve a victory. © 

Such a terror had ſeized all Scotland, that, if 
the protector had followed his ſucceſs vigorouſly, 
it can ſcarce admit of a doubt that he would have 
forced the regent to give up the young queen, or 
would have ſubdued the kingdom. But ſome 
private reaſons preſſed his return, and made him 
forego the advantages which were in his hands, fo 
that the Scots had time to bring ſuccours out of 
France. The earl of Warwick, who had a great 
ſhare in the honour of the victory, knew that the 
protector's errors in conduct would much dimi- 
niſh his glory, and this he was by no means diſ- 
plea ſed at. 

On the eighteenth of September, 1547, the 
protector drew his army back into England; and, 
having received a meſſage from the queen, and the 
governor of Scotland offering a treaty, he ordered 
them to ſend commiſſioners to Berwick to treat 
with thoſe he ſhould appoint. | 

As he returned through the Merch and Teviot- 
dale, all the chief men in thoſe counties repaired to 
him, and took an oath to king Edward, the form 
of which was as follows : 

The 
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The Oath given to the Scots who ſubmitted to the 5 


Protector. 


5 10 ſnall bear your faith to the king's ma- 
" 4 our ſovereign lord, Edward VI. till ſuch 
„* time as you ſhall be diſcharged of your oath by 


e ſpecial licence. And you ſhall, to the utmoſt of 
your power, ſerve his majeſty truly and faith- 


« fully, againſt all other realms, dominions and 
% potentates, as well Scots as others. You ſhall 
e hear nothing that may be prejudicial to his, or 
„any of his realms or dominions, but, with as 


much diligence as you may, ſhall cauſe the ſame 


* to be opened, fo as the ſame come to his majeſty's 
* knowledge, or to the knowledge of the lord- 
protector, or ſome of his majeſty's privy-coun- 
e cil. You ſhall, to the uttermoſt of your poſſible 
© power, ſet forwards and advance the king's ma- 
« jeſty's Affairs 1 in Scotland for the marriage and 


. peace.“ 


They then delivered into his hand all the places 
of ſtrength in their counties. He left a garriſon of 
two hundred men in Home caſtle, under command 
of ſir Edward Dudly, and fortified Roxburgh, 
where, for encouraging the reſt, he worked two 
hours with his own hands, and put three hundred 
ſoldiers, and an hundred pioneers into it, giving fir 
Ralph Bulmer the command. 

On the 29th of September, the protector re- 
turned to England, on account of his brother's 
evil practices againſt him during his abſence. He 
had gained great honour in this campaign, having 
in the whole expedition loſt not above ſixty men, 
if we may credit the relation of an hiſtorian who 
writ an account of it at the time: the Scotch 


writers themſelves do not ſay he loſt above two 
| 1 or 
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or three hundred. He had taken eighty pieces 


of cannon, and bridled the two chief rivers of 
the kingdom by the garriſons he left in them, 
and had left many * in the ſtrong places 
on the frontier. 

It may be eaſily imagined, that this muſt greatly 
raiſe his reputation, ſince men generally Fw | a 
judgment of their rulers from the ſucceſs of their 


firſt vindertakings. His credit with the people 


was hereby greatly increaſed ; but he was expoſed 
to the envy of the nobles, who, if fir John Hay- 
ward is to be credited, had not much eſteem for 


him. This oppoſition 'of ſentiments between the 


nobles and the people, proved greatly prejudicial 
to him. It induced him to rely too much upon the 
peoples favour, and to raiſe himſelf above the reſt 
of the nobles, both by an outward haughtineſs, 


and by taking upon him the ſole adminiſtration | 


of affairs. 

As by the patent which the king had given him, 
he was not obliged to follow the advice of the 

council, he generally conſulted only ſuch as were 
devoted to him, and overlooked the reſt, as if 
there were no ſuch men. This behaviour ſeemed 
at firſt a little extraordinary, in one who was by 
no means naturally proud or haughty, but rather 
humble, modeſt, and civil. The beſt reaſon that 
can be aſſigned for this his conduct, is his great 
zeal for the reformation, which he was bent on 
promoting by all manner of means. 

This was, doubtleſs, what made him think it 
neceſſary to remove from the adminiſtration thoſe 
who were not actuated with the ſame zeal with 
himſelf, that he might lefſen their oppoſition as 
much as poſſible. Beſides, he had paſſed a great 


part of his life in the court of Henry VIII. where 


he had ſeen arbitrary power carried to the greateſt 
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height; and, as Henry's ſeverity had been ſuc. 
ceſsful, he thought it adviſable to regulate his 
conduct by much the ſame maxims. Certain it 
is, that the reformation was the chief object the 
protector had in view, and all his proceedings in 
the public affairs, both foreign and domeſtic, tend- 
ed only to that point. EE. 

The catholic party, in order.to retard the pro- 
greſs of the reformation,” engaged the lady Mary 
to eſpouſe their cauſe. She therefore writ to the 
protector to let him know, that ſhe looked upon 
all innovations in religion, till the king came of 
age to be altogether inconſiſtent with the reſpect 
they owed her father's memory, and equally fo 
with their duty to their young maſter, to hazard 
the peace of his kingdom, and engage his autho- 
rity in ſuch points, before he was capable of form- 
ing a judgment concerning them. ö 

Her letter is not extant, but that ſuch was the 
purport of it, appears from the protector's an- 
ſwer, which was as follows: . 


„MAD AM, „ 

M humble commendations to your grace 
* premiſed.; theſe may be to ſignify unto the 
<« ſame, that I have received your letters of the 
e ſecond of this preſent month, by Jane your 
<« ſervant, acknowledging myſelf thereby much 
bound unto your grace; nevertheleſs, I am very 
* ſorry to perceive, that your grace ſhould have, 
< or conceive any finiſter or wrong opinion in me 
* or others, which were, by the king your late 
father, and our moſt gracious maſter, put in 
<* truſt as executors of his will, albeit the truth of 
our doings being known to your grace, as it 
„ ſeemeth by your ſaid letter not to be. I truſt 
there ſhall be no ſuch fault found in us, as 8 
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ct * the ſame your grace hath alledged ; and, for my 
ec part, I know none of us that will willingly ne- 
« Pee the full execution of every jot of his ſaid 
« will, as far as ſhall and may ſtand with the king 
c our maſter's honour and ſurety that now is: 
« otherwiſe I am ſure, that your grace, nor none 
Other his faithful ſubjects, would have it take 
place; not doubting, but our doings and pro- 
« ceedings therein, and in all things committed 
<« to our charge, ſhall be ſuch, as ſhall be able to 
„ anſwer the whole world, both in honour, and 
« diſcharge of our conſciences. 
« And, where your grace writeth, that the moſt 
te part of this realm, through a naughty liberty 
te and preſumption, are now brought into ſuch a 
« diviſion, as if we executors go not about to 
e bring them to that ſtay that our late maſter left 
« them; they will forſake all obedience, unleſs 
“they have their own will and phantaſies, and 
« then it mult follow, that the king ſhall not be 
© well ſerved; and that all other realms ſhall have 
us in an obloquy and deriſion, and not without 
juſt cauſe. 5 
Madam, as theſe words, written or poken 
* by you, ſound not well, ſo can I not perſuade 
e myſelf, that they have proceeded from the ſin- 
<« cere mind of ſo virtuous and wiſe a lady, but 
rather by the ſetting on and procurement of 
e ſome uncharitable perſons, of which there are 
© too many in theſe days, the more pity : but yet, 
* we mult not be ſo ſimple ſo to weigh and re- 
© gard the ſayings of ill- diſpoſed people, and the 
= doings of other realms and countries, as for that 
report we ſhould neglect our duty to God, and our 
ſovereign lord, and native country, for then we 
might be juſtiy called evil ſervants and maſters; 
* and thanks be given unto the Lord, ſuch have 
been 


— 
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& been the king's majeſty's proceedings, out 
ce young, noble maſter that now is, that all his 
te faithful ſubjects have more cauſe to render their 
<« hearty thanks for the manifold benefits ſhewed 
& unto his grace, and unto his people and realm; 
<« ſithence the firſt day of his reign unto this hour, 
<« than to be offended with it; and thereby rather 
e to judge and think, that God, who knoweth the 
<« hearts of all men, is contented and pleaſed with 
<« his miniſters, who ſeek nothing but the true 
4 glory of God, and the —_— of the king's per- 
| wealth of his ſub- 

< jects. "HER 
& And, where your grace writeth alſo, that there 
& was a godly order and quietneſs left by the king 
& our late maſter, your grace's father, in this realm, 
at the time of his death; and, that the ſpi- 
& rituality and temporality of the whole realm, 
« did not only, without compulſion, fully aſ- 
<« ſent to his doings and proceedings, ſpecially in 
& matters of religion, but alſo in all kind of talk, 
ce whereof, as your grace wrote, you can partly be 
„ witneſs yourſelf, at which your grace's ſayings 
I do ſomething marvel. For, if it may pleaſe 
© you to call to your remembrance, what great 
e Jabours, travails, and pains, his grace had, be- 
e fore he could reform ſome of thoſe ſtiff-necked 
« Romaniſts or Papiſts : yea, and did they not 
* cauſe his ſubjects to riſe and rebel againſt him, 
e conſtrained him to take the fword in his 
hand, not without danger to his perſon and 
* and realm: alas! why ſhould your grace ſo 
ce ſhortly forget that great outrage done by thoſe 
& generations of vipers unto his noble perſon only 
<« for God's cauſe ? Did not ſome of the ſame ill 
« kind alſo, I mean that Romaniſt ſect, as well 
e within his own realm as without, conſpire otten- 
FR. - | times 
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e times his death, which was manifeſtly and often 
& times proved, to the confuſion of ſome of their 
* privy aſſiſters. Then was it not, that all the ſpi- 
« rjituality, nor yet the temporality, did fo fully 
cr aſſent to his godly orders, as your grace writeth 
« of 2 Did not his grace alſo depart from this life 
& before he had fully finiſhed ſuch orders as he 
„minded to eſtabliſh to all his people, if death 
« had not prevented him? Is it not moſt true, 
* that no kind of religion was perfected at his 
« death, but left all uncertain, moſt like to have 
brought us in parties and diviſions, if God had 
“not only helped us? And doth your grace 
« think it convenient it ſhould ſo remain? God 
& forbid! what regret and ſorrow our late maſter 
& had, the time he ſaw he muſt depart ; for that 
he knew the religion was not eſtabliſhed, as he 
* purpoſed to have done, I and others can be wit- 
ei neſs and teſtify. And doth your grace, who is 
« learned, and ſhould know God's word, eſteem 
« true religion, and the knowledge of the ſcrip- 
« tures, to be new-fangledneſs and fantaſies ? For 
ce the Lord's ſake turn the leaf, and look the other- 
„ while upon the other fide, I mean, with ano- 
ether judgment, which muſt paſs by an humble 
« ſpirit through the peace of the living God, who, 
« of his infinite goodneſs and mercy, grant unto 
te your grace plenty thereof, to the ſatisfying of 
e your ſovereign, and your moſt noble heart's con- 
© tinual deſire.” el 


Some days before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, in the-year 1547, the lord Rich was made 
lord-chancellor, and, on the third of Novem- 
ber, the day before the opening of the par- 
liament, the protector, by a patent under the great 
ſeal, was warranted to fit in parliament, on the 
. = right 
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right-hand of the throne, under the cloth of ſtate, i 
whether the king was preſent or not, and more- 
over; was to enjoy all the honours and privilege 
that any of the uncles of the kings of England, or 
. any AA rotectors had ever enjoyed. 
roceeding was a clear evidence, that the 
duke of Somerſet's intention was not only to be 
above all, but even to deſtroy, by degrees, the 
very remembrance of the forur of government 
eſtabliſned by Henry VIII. tho! he did not neglect 
to get this patent approved by the council before 
it was ſealed, yet that could by no means entirely 
juſtify him. 12 was well known, that the king 
did nothing but by his direction: that the council 
was guided by him, and that it would have been 
very dangerous for the counſellors directly to op- 
poſe a Patent, which concerned _ in parti. 
cular. | 
As the parliament was this year very Favor: 
able to the reformation, particularly by paſſing an 
act to aboliſh private maſſes, and to grant the cu Fa 
to the people in the communion, it ſeems high 
probable, that it was entirely guided by the duke 
of Somerſet. _ 
We ſhall not be paricully with regard to the 
rotector's difference with his brother, as We have 
already given a circumſtantial account of it in the 
Hfe of fir Thomas Seymour. As it had made the 
former return from Scotland in the midſt of his 
| fucceſs, ſo the war with that kingdom continuing, 
in the year 1548, occaſioned him great uneaſineſs. 
He was very ſenſible, that it was a ridiculous 
thing to think of getting the king's marriage with 
the queen of Scotland accompliſhed by the way of 
arms, in ſpite of the . dowager, the regent, and 
the council. Beſides, he knew France was preparing 


to ſend chem a very Powerful aid. And r 
e 
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he ſaw romp that it would be a very hard taſk to 
ſucceed in t 

very likely this war would occaſion a rupture with 
Add to this, that nothing was more repugnant 


than a war to his deſign of promoting the refor- 


mation. He would: have been very glad if the 
regent of Scotland would have accepted a ten years 
truce which he ſent him the offer of; but the Scots 
would by no means conſent to it, becauſe France had 
promiſed them a powerful aid. The protector was 
therefore forced, againſt his will, to continue the 


war; but, as he did not chuſe to command the 


army himſelf, he gave the command of it to Fran- 
cis Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, whom he appoint- 
ed his lieutenant. On this occaſion, he plainly 


diſcovered, that he intended to ſtretch the prero- 


gatives of the protectorſnip as high as they could 
go, ſince he would have the earl take his commiſ- 
fon of him. However, as the patent he had ob- 
tained the 13th of March laſt year, did not ſo clearly 
give him the power of nominating his own lieu- 


tenants, he ordered another to be prepared, 
wherein his prerogatives were more fully explained 


ard enlarged. | 8 
In this the king ſaid, that having, by his 
letters- patents of the 13th of March, appointed 
his uncle, the duke of Somerſet, protector of the 
kingdom, and governor of his perſon, his inten- 
tion was, that the clauſes therein contained, ſhould 
be underſtood in the ampleſt ſenſe, and the moſt 
favourable to the duke that could be: that how- 
ever, as moſt of the terms might be liable to ſome 
doubts, he declared, that he conſtituted him his 
heutenant-general, and captain-general though- 
out his whole domintons, with power to order his 
ſubjects to take up arms whenever he ſhould think 
. proper, 


is undertaking: beſides, that it was 
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proper, and to appoint lieutenants to ren in 
dis place, both by ſea and land. 

It cannot be denied, that all this was ve 
contrary to the eſtabliſhment of the late king, and 
conſequently to the act of parliament, by which 
he was empowered before. All the favours grant- 
ed by the king to any other but the protector, 
might be juſtified by the advice of the protector 
| and council: but thoſe done to the protector him- 
ſelf, muſt have been aſcribed wholly to the per- 
ſuaſions of the perſon who received them; nay, 
in extraordinary favours, it was, in ſome meaſure, 
turning the king's. patent into ridicule, -by mak- 
ing him ſay, he granted them to the e y 
the advice of the protector himſelf. + 

In this war, which was carried on with but in- 
different fucceſs, the protector made uſe of ſome 
German troops that had been in the ſervice of the 
elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Heſſe, who 
having no leader in the empire, had offered them- 
ſelves to him, and were readily entertained in his 
ſervice. This had raiſed great murmurings againſt 
him, the Engliſh being impatient of ſeeing in 
the kingdom foreign troops, who are generally 
too much devoted to the king. It was ealy to 
perceive, that the protector's aim was to ſtrengthen 
him perſonally with the aid of theſe foreigners. 

The protector could not even eſcape the cenſure of 
thoſe of his own party: he, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who were the chief fupporters of the 
reformation, carried it on with great zeal, though 

always with an cye to the rule they had laid down 
of proceeding gradually. Whatever reaſons they 
might have for taking that courſe, the zealous of 
the reformed party were not pleaſed with it; be- 


cauſe they were afraid, that by ſome ſudden unex- 


+0 Was turn, the work would be left r 
They 
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They knew the protector was hated, and envied 
by many of the nobility ; and that all the Romiſh 
party had a mortal averſion for him. This made 
them apprehend, that his enemies would at length 


get the better of him, the adminiſtration he was 


entruſted with being of ſuch a nature, that it was 
hardly poſſible but it would afford ſome handle 
againſt him. 1 5 2 

In the year 1549, the protector's brother was 
beheaded, upon which occaſion he incurred very 
ſevere cenſures for conſenting to his death. It 
was ſaid, if the admiral was guilty, it was only 
_ againſt his brother, whom he would have ſup- 
planted, and it ſeems ſcarce to admit of a doubt, 
that it was this ſame brother who was his adver- 
fary, and had brought him to the ſcaffold. In- 
deed, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, that the council 
would ever have proceeded ſo rigorouſly againſt 
the admiral, if they had not thought it agreeable 
to the duke his brother, or if they had not been 
afraid of offending him by declining it. Add to 
this, that it is very improbable, that the young 
king, who was then but twelve years of age, would 


have been induced to conſtrain the Houſe of 


Commons to overlook the irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings, if he had not been ſollicited by the pro- 
tector to take ſo unuſual a ſtep. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that the duke of Somerſet is juſtly charg- 
able with the heinous guilt of proſecuting his own 
brother to death, for offences committed againſt 
his perſon only. Certain it is, that the admiral was 
never clearly proved to have formed any ill deſign 


— 


8 


againſt the king or the ſtate, as he proteſted to his 


laſt breath. But nothing is more frequent than 
for plots againſt miniſters to be looked upon as 


high treaſon. . a 
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| We can by no means ſubſcribe to the opinion 
of Mr. Rapin upon this affair; he tells us, that 
he cannot help ſuſpecting, that they Who had 
thoughts then of ruining the protector, feigning 
to be his friends, ſpurred him on with all their 
power to be revenged on his brother, and were 
very ready to ſerve as the inſtruments of his re- 
venge, to the end they might render him odious : 
but, it ſeems much more probable, that he did not 
want to be ſtimulated by them; and 'that he was 
like the Turk, unwilling to bear a brother near 
the throne, Courtiers are as jealous of the favour 
of a king, as lovers of the favour of a miſtreſs, 
they cannot bear to ſhare it with a rival. There- 
fore, as the admiral had for a time counterbal- 
lanced the duke's credit with the king, it is na- 
_ tural to ſuppoſe, that jealouſy was his chief motive 
— ͤ o... “ 
The animoſity of the nobles againſt the protec- 
tor was greatly inflamed by his readineſs to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the people. This appeared in an emi- 
nent manner on the following occafion. After the 
. _ ſuppreſſion of the abbeys, there were vaſt num- 
bers of monks diſperſed thrqugh the kingdom, 
who were forced to work for their bread, their 
penſions being ill-paid, or not ſufficient for their 
ſubſiſtence. So the work being divided among ſo 
many hands, the profit became leſs than before. 
Moreover, whilſt the monaſteries ſtood, their lands 
ere let out at eaſy rents to farmers, who, to cul- 
tivate them, were obliged to employ a vaſt num- 
ber of people. But, after theſe lands were fallen 
into the hands of the nobility and gentry, the rents 
were much raiſed; whence it came to paſs, that 
the farmers, to make them turn to better account, 
were forced to employ fewer hands, and leſſen the 
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On che other ide, the proprietors of the lands 
finding, ſince. the laſt peace with France, the 
woollen trade flouriſhed, bethought themſelves of 
breeding ſheep, becauſe wool brought them in 
more. money than corn. To that end they cauſed 
their grounds to be incloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral 
inconveniencies. In the firſt place, the price of 
corn was. raiſed, to the great detriment of the 
lower ſort of people. In the next place, the land- 
lords, or their farmers, had occaſion-only for very 
few perſons to look after their flocks in grounds ſo 
incloſed. Thus many were deprived of the means 
of getting a livelihood, and the profit of the lands, 
which was before ſhared by a great many, was al- 
moſt wholly engroſſed by the landlords. This oc- 
caſioned great complaints and murmurs among 
the common people, who ſaw they were likely to 
be reduced to great miſery. Nav, ſeveral little 
books were publiſhed, ſetting forth the miſchiefs 
which muſt reſult from ſuch proceedings. 

But the nobility and gentry continued the 
fame courſe notwithſtanding, without being at 
all ſollicitous about the conſequences. The 
protector openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the poor 
people, either to mortify the nobles, by whom 
he was deteſted, or becauſe he was aware of 
the miſchiefs which might ariſe from popular 
diſcontent. _ | 
In 1548, the inhabitants about Hampton- 
Court petitioned the protector and council, com- 
plaining, that whereas the late king, in his ſick- 
neſs, had incloſed a park there to divert himſelf 
with private eaſy game, the deer of that park did 
overlay the country, and it was a great burden to 
them, and therefore they deſired that it might be 
laid open. The protector and council, conſider- 
ing that it was ſo near Windſor, and was not uſe- 
1 ful 
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ful to the king, but rather a charge, ordered it to 
be laid upon, and the deer to be carried to Wind- 
ſor; but with this proviſo, that if the king, when 
he came of age, deſired to have a park there, 
what they did, ſhould be no prejudice to him. 
Th year before the protector appointed com- 
miſſioners to examine, whether thoſe who had the 
abbey- lands, kept hoſpitality, and performed all 
the conditions upon which thoſe lands were ſold 
them. But, he met with ſo many obſtacles in the 
execution of this order, that it 2 no ef⸗ 
—_=- 
Thus the protector configs to aggravate the 
hatred of the nobility and gentry, who found their 
account in countenancing theſe abuſes. Nay, it 
happened, in the laſt ſeſſion of the parliament, 
that the lords paſſed an act for giving every one 
leave to incloſe his grounds if he pleaſed: but the 
bill was thrown out by the commons; and yet 
the lords and gentlemen went on incloſing their 
lands: this occaſioned a general diſcontent among 
the people, who had apprehenſions of a formed 
deſign to ruin them, and reduce them to a ſtate of 
ſlavery. Upon this the common people made an 
inſurrection in Wiltſhire ; but fir William Her- 
bert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome of them to 
be hanged. 

About the ſame time there were like infurree- 
tions in Suſſex, Hampſhire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, 
Suffolk, Warwickſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Lei- 
cnſterſivre, Rutlandſhire, and Worceſterſnire. 
The protector, perceiving the flames were kind- 
ling all over the kingdom, ſent to let the people 
know he was ready to redreſs their grievances, and 
by this means he ſtopped their fury. In order to 
perform his promiſe, he laid the affair before the 


council, hoping that * expedient _ = 
foun 
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found to ſatisfy the malecontents. But he met 
with ſo great oppoſition, that he thought it abſo- 
lutely neceflary to have recourſe to his ſole autho- 
rity z and therefore, contrary to the opinion of 
the whole council, he iſſued out a proclamation 


againſt all new incloſures, and granted a general 


pardon to the people for what was paſt, 

He went further: contrary to the opinion of 
the council, he appointed commiſſioners, with an 
unlimited power, to hear and determine cauſes 
about incloſures, highways, and cottages. . Theſe 
commuſſioners were much complained of by the 


nobility and gentry, who ſaid openly, that it was 


an invaſion of their property, to ſubject them to an 


arbitrary power: they even went ſo far as to op- 


poſe the commiſſioners when they offered to exe- 


cute their commiſſion. For this reaſon, the pro- 
tector, whoſe meaſures were generally oppoſed, 


was not able to redreſs this grievance fo fully as 
he deſired. So the people finding the court did 
not perform what was promiſed, roſe again in ſe- 
veral places, and particularly in Oxfordſhire, De- 
vonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. Thoſe in Ox- 


fordſhire were immediately diſperſed by the lord 


Gray. 


ſiderable and dangerous. That county abounding 
with people, who had only complied outwardly 
with the alterations made in religion, the prieſts 


and monks ran in among them, and uſed their 
utmoſt efforts to foment the rebellion. They came 
together firſt on the tenth of June; and, in a ſhort 


time, they grew to be ten thouſand ſtrong. _ 
At firſt the protector neglected this affair, hope- 
ing this inſurrection might be quelled as eaſily as 


the others had been. At laſt, perceiving they were 


bent 


The inſurrection in Devonſhire was more con- 
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bent to perſiſt in their rebellion, he ſent the lord 
Ruſſel with a ſmall force to ſtop their proceedings. 
The rebellion was ſoon quelled, and, during 
the continuance of it, the protector diſcovered, 
by the whole tenor of his conduct, that he did 
not deſire to come to extremities with the rebels; 
being either perſuaded that the people had reaſon 
to complain, or deſirous to gain their favour as a 
ſhield againſt the nobility, who hated him. In- 
ſomuch that, after all the commotions were over, 
he moved in the council, that there might be a 
general pardon proclaimed of all that was paſt, in 
order to reſtore the peace of the kingdom. But 
this motion met with great oppoſition. Many of 
the council were for taking this occaſion to curb 
the inſolence of the people. But the protector be- 
ing of another mind, gave out, by his ſole au- 
thority, a general pardon of all that had been done 
before the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, and excepted 
out of it only a few rebel priſoners. | 
He had power to act in this manner by virtue 
of his patent, but it drew upon him more and 
more the hatred of the nobles, as well as of a good 
art of the counſellors, who were highly morti- 
+ fied to ſee they were conſulted only for form- ſake, 
and that their opinions were of no manner of 


wy weight. It muſt, . however, be acknowledged, 


that England was, by the prudence and modera- 
tion of the protector, delivered from one of the 
moſt threatening ſtorms that at any time had broke 
out in it. PS een hee 7 

Foreign miniſters were advertiſed of the whole 
affair in a letter wrote by the protector to ſir Philip 
Hobby, an authentic copy of which we ſhall here 
lay before the reader. 7 5 


A Letter 


A Letter from the Protector to Sir Philip Hobby, 
concerning the Rebellions at Home. : 


„ KNOWING that all ſuch as be embaſſadors 
«abroad; are not only deſirous of news, for the 
love they bear to their own country naturally, 
e deſiring often to hear of the eſtate of it, but 
* alſo to confirm and confute ſuch rumours as be 
« ſpread in the parts where they he, we have 


4 hath hand ob | i dc a. 

 * The Devonſhire men are well chaſtiſed and 
e appeaſed; three other of their captains have vo- 
„ luntarily come in, and ſimply ſubmitted them- 
„ ſelves to fir Thomas Pomery, knight. Wiſe 


e not be found, and the country cometh in daily 
to my lord privy-ſeal, by one hundred and one 
„ thouſand, to crave their pardon, and be put in 
<* ſome ſure hope of grace. Burry, and ſome one or 


c the ſword, have attempted, in the mean ſeaſon, 
to ſtir up Somerſetſhire, and have gotten them 


« we truſt, by this, they have as they deſerve. 

<« The-earl of Warwick lieth near to the rebels 
ce jn Norfolk, which faint now and would have 
grace gladly fo that all might be pardoned, Ket 


that is at a ſtay; and they daily ſhrink fo faſt 
away, that there is great hope that they will leave 
« their captains, deſtitute and alone, to receive their 


« defire,/ to ſpare as much as may be the effuſion 
* of blood; and that, namely, of our own nation. 


c week laſt paſt; but the gentlemen were ſo ſoon 
upon 
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thought good to impart what ſince our laſt letters 


« and Harrice, who before were fled, and could 


two more of their blind guides that eſcaped from 
* a band or camp; but they are ſent after, and 
and the other arch-traitors. The number upon 


« w Orthy reward; the which is the thing they moſt 


<« In Yorkſhire a commotion was attempted the 
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upon them, and fo forwardly, that it was fraight 
* ſuppreſſed ; and, with weeping eyes, the reſt 
ce upon their knees, they wholly together deſired 
< the gentlemen to obtain their pardon; the which 
* the king's majeſty hath ſo granted ' unto them, 
6 as may ſtand ch his highneſs's honour : ſo that, 
* for the inner parts, thanks be to the almighty 
God, the caſe ſtandeth in good points. 
The cauſes and pretences of theſe uproars and 
„ riotings, are divers and uncertain ; and ſo full 
of variety, almoſt in every. camp, 'as they call 
them, that it is hard to write what it is; as ye 
< know it is like to be of people without head, and 
* that would have they wot not what. Some 
< crieth, Pluck down incloſures and parks; ſome 
« for the commons; others pretend the. religion; 
£ a number would rule another while, and direct 
things as gentlemen have done; and, indeed, all 
have conceived a wonderful hate againſt gentle- 
„ men, and taketh them all as their enemies. The 
<« ruffians among them, and the ſoldiers which be 
< the chief doers, look for ſpoil. So that it ſeemeth 
no other thing but a plague and a fury amongſt 
“the vileſt and worſt ſort of men: for, except De- 
, vonſnire and Cornwall, and they not paſt two or 
< three, in all other places, not one gentleman, or 
man of reputation, was ever amongſt them, but 
„ againſt their wills, and as priſoners. 
In Norfolk, gentlemen, and all ſervingmen for 
their ſakes, are as ill handled as may be. But 
this broil is well aſſwaged, and in a manner at a 
point ſhortly to be ended with the grace of God. 
On the other part of the ſeas we have not fo 
good news; for the French king, taking now 
« his time and occaſions of this pou kh within 
<« the realm, is come unto Bullingnois, with a 


. great number of herfamen and footmen, by 
| 1 21 8 & ſe 


«ſelf in-perſon: and, as we are advertiſed by the 
<« letters of the twenty⸗ fourth of this preſent, from 
« Ambletue, or Newhaven, the Almain camp, 


„or Almain hill, a piece appertaining to the ſaid 


dc Ambletue, was that day delivered to the French 
_ « by traiterous conſent of the camp; their vari- 


e ance falling out, or feigned, between the cap- 
cc tain and ſoldiers ;- ſo. that they are now beſieged | 


near and in a manner round. Howbeit they 
_« yrite, that the piece itſelf of Newhaven will 
be well enough defended, God aſſiſting them, 


ho be in as good and ſtout a courage as any - 


ce men may be, and as deſirous to win honour, and 
e give a good account of their charge. Thus we 
« bid you heartily farewell. Auguſt twenty-four, 
Sago n 610 aro e mob ferns. 


The war with Scotland was not ſucceſsful in 
the campaign of the year 1349; De Thermes, 
who had ſucceeded: Deſſẽ, having taken Broughty 
caſtle. On the other hand, the protector, finding 


himſelf obliged to employ the army deſigned for 


Scotland againſt the rebels of Norfolk, and not 
daring even to ſend that army at a diſtance from 
the centre of the kingdom, reſolved at length to 


demoliſh Hadington; which was done accordingly 


on the fifteenth of September. LY 
_ Meanwhile the war begun by the king of 
France made the protector extremely uneaſy. He 
had received information that Henry II. was en- 
tered into a treaty with the German proteſtants, 
and had promiſed them a ſtrong aid, as ſoon as he 
ſhould have received Boulogne. It was natural 
to conclude from hence that he would make a pow- 
erful effort next campaign; and that, in order to 
reſiſt him, England would be obliged to make a 
conſiderable armament. But the King's exchequer 
: | „ 
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was at 4 very low ebb, and there was danger of 
raiſing new commotions by: demanding freſh fabſi- 
dies of the parliament. | 
On the other hand, as the endende ekcred; 
ing zealous for the reformation, he plainly faw no- 
thing could be more advantageous, than the union 
of France with the German proteſtants. But he 
was ſorry it was to coſt the Engliſh Boulogne. The 
protector farther conſidered, that, if the war with 
France ſhould-laſt any time, there was ſome reaſon 
to feur the Romiſh — would be able to ſtir up 
ttroubles in the kingdom. And, if they ſhould, it 
was eaſy to ſee how difficult it would be to carry on 
three years war at once. In ſhort, there was another 
teaſon which concerned him in particular, and 
which made him deſirous oſ a peace with France. 
This was, that the war might give his enemies too 
great an advantage, on account of the ill acci- 
dents it might be attended with: whereas, 4 porn 8 
enabled him co parry: their blow. 
He knew there was ' a ſtrong faction already 
forniext againſt him, as welt by reaſon of the envy 
wich al ways attends greatneſs, and of his having 
diſobliged the nobility and gentry in the buſineſs of 
mclofures, as becauſe of the wrong he had done 
to many of the counſellors, in depriving them of 
the dignity of regents, and reducing them to the 
bare ſtate of privy-counſellors. Among theſe, 
the chief were the earl of Southampton, who had 
taken his place again in the council; and the earl 
of Warwick. This laft was immoderately ambiti- 
ous; he envied the protector, and eſteemed him 
but little. 5 TT 
The earl of Southampton perceiving this, ſug- 
geſted to him, that he had, in reality, got all thoſe 
victories for which the protector triumphed; that 
he had won ar field at r Finkey, * near Muſſelburgh, 


and | 


but it was below him to be ſecond to any. So he 
engaged him to oppoſe in all things the proteQor, 
all whoſe wary motions were aſcribed to fear or 
dulneſs. To this he ſaid, What friendſhip could 


be expected from a man who had no Pity c on his 


brother?“ 


The duke of Somerſet had indeed given great 


grounds for jealouſies againſt him, but nothing 
drew upon him more public envy than the noble 
e e was railing in the Strand, which ſtill 


rs his name. It was built from the ruins of 


ſome biſhops houſes and churches, which rendered 
it ſtill more invidious to the people. It was ſaid, 
that, whilft the king was engaged in fuch danger- 


ous wars, and London much diſordered by the 


plague that had been in it ſome months, he was 


then bringing architects from Italy, and bars. or: + 8 


ſuch a houſe as had not been ſeen in England 
was alſo faid, that many biſhops and cathedrals had 
reſigned many manors to him to obtain his fayour. 
Though this was not done without leave obtained 
from the king ; for, in a grant of ſome lands made 


to him by the king, on the eleventh of July, in 


The ſecond year of his reign, it is faid that theſe 


lands were given him as a reward of his ſervices in 


Scotland; for which he was offered greater rewards: 


but, that he refuſing to accept of ſuch grants as 


might too much T W 1C crown, had taken 
a licence from the biſhop of Bath and | Well for 
alienating ſome of the 2 of that biſhopric to 
him. He is in that patent called, by the grace of 
God, duke of Somerſet : which expreſſion, by 
the grace of God, had not been uſed for ſome 
years paſt but in ſpeaking of ſovereign princes. _ 
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and had ſubdued the rebels in Norfolk; and; as 
he had before defeated the French, ſo, if he was 


ſent over thither, new triumphs would follow him; 
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Smith, and archbiſhop Cranmer, who was never 
known to forſake his friend. All thoſe that fa- 


ſeceing the earl of Southampton at the head of the 


with him. Goodrich, biſhop of Ely, who was fo 
the reformation, joined them likewiſe. He had 


he was ſenſible himſelf, that the continuance of 


| 15 5 would confirm him in his power, and give 


t. the-reaſons he thought moſt plauſible, adding, 
. |-ahats. by.concluding a peace with France, England 


thenſome and. withal a fruitleſs war with Scotland, 


in beginning it. 


cowardice, It was too nice an affair for the pro- 


It was. alſo faid; that many of the chantry lands 
had been ſold to his friends at eaſy rates; for which 
they'concluded he had great preſents ;' and an un- 
common proſperity had raiſed him too high; ſo 
that he did not behave to the nobility with that 
condeſcenſion which might be expected from him. 

All theſe things concurred to raiſe him many 
enemies, and he had very few friends; for none 
adhered firmly to him but Paget, and ſecretary 


voured the old ſuperſtition were his enemies; and, 


party againſt him, they all immediately joined 


attended the admiral in his Preparation for death, 
from whom he had received very ill impreſſions of 
the protector. All his enemies were ſenſible, and 


the war would inevitably ruin him; and, that a 


im time and leiſure to defeat the party that was 
now. ſo ſtrong againſt him that it was not poſſible 
for him to maſter without the help. of time. 

This conſideration made the protector reſolve 
to propoſe to the council the reſtitution of Bou- 
logne to France. He backed this motion with all 


would, at the ſame time, be freed from a bur- 


ſince it was not poſſible to attain the end propoſed 


This propoſal . is the oi with 
ſigns of indignation, and conſidered as downright 


tector 


N 
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tector to think of doing it by his own authority; 
and therefore, though he plainly perceived the 
oppoſite faction would carry it, he was willing his 
propoſal ſhould be debated in form. 9 | 

The reſult of their conſultation was, that Bou- 


logne ſhould not be reſtored, but that they ſhould | 


endeavour to make an alliance with the emperor 
for the ſecurity of that place. Paget was appointed 
for the embaſly, becauſe, being devoted to the 
protector, the ill ſucceſs which attended this nego- 
ciation was deſigned to be thrown Lo him, in 
order to aſperſe the protector himſelf. 


There had been ſo many ill reports publiſhed _ 
againſt the duke of Somerſet, that it was not poſ- 


fible but that he ſhould hear of them, and gueſs at 
the authors of them. Thus all the month of Sep- 
tember was ſpent in diſputes and heats, his ene- 
mies only ſeeking an occaſion of quarrel, on pur- 
poſe to execute what they had reſolved, Several 


perſons interpoſed to mediate, but to no effect; 


for now the faction againſt him was grown too 
ſtrong. 2 | 


The protector ſeeing his enemies g0 openly to 
work, was apprehenſive that they had formed a 


” 


deſign to carry away the king. 


On the ſixth of October, 1349, the lord St. John, 


preſident of the council, the earls of Southampton, 


Warwick, and Arundel; fir Edward North, ſir 


Richard Southwel, fir Edmund Peckham, fir Ed- 
ward Wotton, and Dr. Wotton, met at Ely houſe 
in Holborn, and fat as the king's council. Seere- 


tary Petre being ſent to them, in the king's name, 


to aſk the reaſon of their meeting, they forced him 


to ſtay with them. 5 yy 
Being thus met, they conſidered the ſtate of the 


kingdom, and laid on the protector the blame of 


all the pretended diſorders which were found 
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there, and of the loſſes lately ſuſtained in France. 
taking for granted that they would not have hap- 
pened had he followed the advice of the council. 
They then declared, that they had that very day 
intended to confer with him; but, hearing he had 
armed his ſervants, and many others whom he had 
placed about the king, they did not think them- 
ſelves obliged to expoſe their defenceleſs perſons 
to an armed force. % 6 
This done, they ſent for the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and common- council of London, with the 
lieutenant of the Tower, and expreſly forbid them 
to own the duke of Somerſet for protector. The 
lieutenant of the Tower promiſed to obey. The 
mayor and aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly ; 
but, in all likelihood, moſt part of them were 
—_ gained, as it plainly appeared two days 
after. 5 5 
The lord- chancellor, the marquiſs of North- 
ampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, ſir Thomas Chey- 
ney, ſir John Gage, ſir Ralph Sadler, and the 
lord- chief. juſtice Montague, joined with them; 
being highly provoked at the protector removing 
the king to Windſor, upon receiving intelligence 
of the proceedings of the council againſt him, and 
arming ſuch as he could gather about him at 
Windſor or Hampton- court. They hereupon wrote 
a letter to the king, a copy of which we ſhall here 
lay before the reader. 


The Council's Letter to the King againſt the Pro- 
tector. An Original. 


 « MOST high and mighty prince, our moſt 
<& gracious ſovereign lord, it may - pleaſe your ma- 
«.jeſty to be advertiſed, that, having heard ſuch 
* meſſage as it pleaſed your majeſty to ſend unto 
| . 8 IO | | & ns 
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= us by your highneſs's ſecretary, fir William 
& Petre; like as it was muth to our grief and diſ- 
6 comfbrt to underſtand; that, upoh untrue in- 
<« formations, your ma jeſty ſeemed to have ſome 


© doubt of our fidelities | z ſo do we, upon our 


knees, moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to 
think, that, as we have always ſerved thi king's 

« majeſty, your moſt noble father, and your high- 
* neſs likewiſe, faithfully and truly; ſo do we 
mind always to continue your majeſty's true 
« ſervants; to the effuſion of our blood, and the 
<« loſs of our lives: 

And, for the ſecurity of your royal perſon's 
"M ſafeguard, and preſervation of your realms and 
<<. dominions, have at this time coniuited together, 
ce and for none other cauſe, we take God to witneſs; 

We have, heretofore, by all good and gentle 
means, attempted to have had your highneſs's 
“uncle, the duke of Somerſet, to have governed 

e your majeſty's affairs, by the advice of us and the 


< reſt of your counſellors ; but, finding him ſo 


© much given to his own will, that he always. re- 
e fuſed to hear reaſon; and therewith doing ſun- 
dry ſuch things as were, and be moſt dangerous 
to your moſt foyal perſon, and to your "whole 
e realm, we thought yet again to have gently and 

ce quietly ſpoke with him in theſe things, Had he 
nat gathered force about him, in ſuch fort as we 
* might eaſily perceive him earnet ly bent to the 
e maintenance of his old wiltui and troublous do- 
„ ings. For redreſs whereof, and none other 
4 cauſe, we do preſenily remain here ready to live 
** and die your true ſervants. 

« And the aſfembly of almoſt all your council 
being now here, we have, for the better {er- 
vice of your majeſty, cauſed your ſecretary 20 
© remain here with us, moſt humbly beſceching 

"a © . 
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your grace to think in your heart, that the only 


<« preſervation of your perſon and your eſtate for 


« the diſcharge of our duties, enforceth us to de- 


„ viſe how to deliver your grace from the peril 
your highneſs ſtandeth in, and no other reſpect: 
for whatſoever is or ſhall be ſaid to your highneſs, 
© no earthly thing could have moved us to have 
ce ſeemed to ſtand as a party, but your only preſer- 
„vation; which your majeſty ſhall hereafter per- 
% ceive, and, we doubt not, repute us for your 
ce moſt faithful ſervants and counſellors, as our 
e doings ſhall never deſerve the contrary, as God 
% knoweth ; to whom we ſhall daily pray for your 


* majeſty's preſervation, and, with our bodies, 
« defend your perſon and eſtate as long as life ſhall 
_ < endure. | 3 


« R. Rich. Cane. William Petre, ſecre- 


„ W. St. John. „ 


W. Northampton. Edward North. 
T. Warwicg. John Gage. 


« Arundel. x R. Sadler. 
F. Shrewſbury.  ._ Nicholas Wotton. 


„ Thomas Southampton. Edward Montague. 
J. heyne. Richard Southwell.“ 


They alſo wrote to the archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, and to ſir William Paget, to ſee to the king's 


perſon, and that his own ſervants ſhould attend on 
him, and not thoſe that belonged to the duke of 
Somerſet. But the protector, hearing of this diſ- 


order, had removed the king to Windſor in all 
haſte; and taken down all the armour, that was 


either there or at Hampton-Court, and had armed 
ſuch as he could gather about him for his preſer- 
vation. | 4 | 

| | The 
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The council at London complained much of 
this, that the king ſhould be carried to a place 
where there were no proviſions fit for him. So they 
ordered all things that he might need, to be ſent 
to him from London. 

On the 8th of October 1549, they went in a 
body to Guildhall, where the common- council was 
met. They declared to it, that they were ſo far 
from having any ill deſigns againſt the king, that 
their fole aim was to take him out of the hands 
of the duke of Somerſet, who only minded his 
own . private intereſt, Upon which the com- 
mon-council openly declared, they were ready to 
ſtand by them to the utmoſt of their power. 

No ſooner was the duke informed, that not 
only the city of London, but the lieutenant 
of the Tower, of whom he thought himſelf ſe- 
cure, had forſaken him, but his heart failed 
him, and he reſolved to ſtruggle no longer; 
though it is not improbable, that he who 
was chiefly accuſed for his protecting the Com- 
mons, might have eaſily gathered a great body of 
men for his own preſervation ; but he thought it 
more adviſable to yield to the tide now againſt 
him. He therefore declared himſelf willing to 
ſubmit, and offered the following articles to the 
king and his council. 


Articles offered by me the lord protector, to the 
. king's majeſty, in the preſence of his highneſs's 
council, and others his majeſty's lords and gen- 
tlemen at Windſor, to be declared on my behalf 
to the lords, and the reſt of his W s council 

remaining at London. 


« FIRST, That I do . nor did mean to ap- 
e prehend any of them, or otherwiſe to diſturb or 


e moleſt them; but hearing tell of their ſuch 
— 2 8 meetings 


% 
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CC 
cc 


= 


meetings and aſſemblies, and gathering of horſe- 
men and other powers, out of ſeveral countries, 
not being privy of the, cauſes thereof, to avoid 


* farther inconveniencies, and danger which might 


cc 


5 


cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 


enſue to your majeſty's perſon ; which, by many 
rumours, certain intelligences, and ſundry meſ- 
ſages, was declared imminent unto your high- 
neſs, and to me the lord- protector, J was forced 
to ſeek this defence, as I at the firſt beginning 
declared unto your highneſs. 

e Secondly, That this force and power, which 
is here aſſembled about your majeſty at this pre- 
ſent, 1s to do none of them, which be there at 
London, or elſewhere, either in perſon or goods, 

any damage or hurt, but to defend only, if any 
violence ſhould be attempted againſt your high- 
neſs. As for any contention and ſtrife betwixt 
me, the lord- protector, and the council there, 
I do not refuſe to come to any reaſonable end 
and concluſion, that ſhould be for the preſer- 


vation of your majeſty, and tranquillity of the 


realm, if they will ſend any two of them, with 


* commiſſion on their behalfs, to conclude and 


make à good end between us. 
* And I moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty; | 


to appoint any two of ſuch as be here about 


your majeſty to join with the fame; and what- 
ſoever thoſe four, or three of them, "ſhall deter- 
mine, I do and ſhall wholly and fully ſubmit 
myſelf thereunto. And, that for more confir- 
mation of it, ſhall be ſo thought good to the 
faid perſons, their agreement and concluſion to 
he eſtabliſhed and ratified by parliament, or 


any other order that ſhall be deviſed. And I 
beſeech your majeſty, that at my humble ſuit, 
and by the advice of me, and 'other of your 


cogncil here, for the better proceedings herein, 
e and 
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« and to take away all doubts and fears that | 
“ might ariſe, to & 4 to them four, or any ſuch 
« two of them, which they ſhall fend for the pur- 
« poſe aboveſaid, free paſſage for themſelves, 
„ and with each of them twenty of their ſervants, 
to ſafely come, tarry here, and return at their 

« pleaſure. And T moſt humbly beſeech your 
«© majeſty, that this bill ſigned with your ma- 
« jeſty's hands and ours, may be a ſuſficient war- 
« rant therefore.” 

Given and exhibited at the caſtle of Windfor, 
October 8, rx. © 


Hereupon there was ſent to London a war- 
rant under the king's hand, for any two of the 
lords of the council that were there to come to 
Windſor with twenty ſervants a- piece, who had 
_ king? s faith for their ſafety in coming and go- 

: and Cranmer, Paget, and Smith wrote to 
20 to end the matter peaceably, and not fol- 
low cruel counſels, nor ſuffer themſelves to be 
miſled by thoſe who meant otherwiſe than they 
profeſſed; of which they knew more than they 
would then mention. This ſeemed to be levelled 
at the earl of Southampton. 

On October 9, 1549, the e at London in- 
creaſed by the acceſſion of lord Ruſſel, lord Went- 
worth, fir Anthony Brown, fir Anthony Wing- 
field, and fir John Baker, the ſpeaker of the Houte 
of Commons. For thoſe who had been for a 
while attached to the protector, ſeeing he was re- 
ſolved to ſubmit, came and united themſelves to 
the prevailing party; ſo that they were in all two 
and twenty. They were informed, that the pro- 
tector had faid, that if they intended to put 
to death, the king ſhould die firſt; and, if _— 
would famiſh him, they ſhould fargiſh the | ep 


2 4 | | 1 
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firſt : aad that he had ROO his own EY and * 
them next to the king's perſon, and had formed a 
deſign to carry him out of Windſor, and, as ſome 
faid, out of the kingdom; upon which they de- 
clared him unworthy of the proteCtorſhip, though, 
as no proofs of his having ſpoken thoſe words, 
were mentioned in the council- books, they look 
like the forgeries of his enemies to make him 
odious to the people. 
Ihe council ordered a proclamation of their 
. to be printed, and writ to the lady 
ary, acquainting her with what they had done: 
they alſo wrote a letter to the king upon the pro- 
tector's miſconduct; a copy of which we ſhall here 


lay. before the reader. 


«MOST high and mighty prince, our moſt 
* gracious ſovereign lord, we Fave received by Mr. 
Hobby, your majeſty's moſt gracious letters of 
ce the 8th of this inſtant, and heard ſuch farther 
matter as it pleaſed your majeſty to will to be 
« declared by him. And ſorry we be, that your 
* majeſty ſhould have theſe occaſions to be trou- 
e bled, eſpecially in this kind of matter; the be- 
„ ginning and only occaſion whereof, as we be 
„ well able to prove to your majeſty. hath pro- 
« ceeded of the duke of Somerſet. It is much 
« diſcomfort to us all, to underſtand, that your 
<« royal perſon ſhould be touched with any care 
« of mind; and moſt of all, it grieveth us, that 
e jt ſhould be perſuaded your majeſty, that we 
have not that care, that beſcemeth us of the pa- 
„ cifying theſe uproars, and conſervation of your 
* majeſty's commonwealth and ſtare from danger; 
e wherein, whatſoever 1s informed your highneſs, 
e we humbly beſeech your majeſty to think, we 


be as careful as any men living may be; and do 
| <« not, 
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not, nor (we truſt) ſhall not forget the benefits 
<« received of your majeſty's moſt noble father, 
« nor any of our bounden duties. of allegiance ; 
<« the conſideration, and the ſpecial care whereof, 
forced us to conlult ſeriouſly, and to join in this 
<« ſort; which thing, if we had not preſently fol- 
* lowed, not only your moſt royal perſon (whom 
God long preſerve) but this your whole eſtate 
being already much touched, and in great for- 
« wardneſs of ruin, was moſt like to come in 
ſhort time, to moſt imminent danger and peril; 
c the cauſes whereof, we do all well know, and 
can prove to have proceeded from the ſaid duke. 
&« So, if we ſhould not earneſtly provide for the 
% ſame, we ſhould not be able to anſwer to your 
<« majeſty hereafter for not doing our duties there- 
in; therefore do we nothing doubt, but your 
% majeſty, of your great clemency and good-na- 
<« ture, will not think that all and every of us, 
< being the whole ſtate of your privy-council, one 
<« or two excepted, ſhould be led in theſe things 
by private affections, or would preſume to write 
eto your majeſty, that whereof we were not moſt 
ce aſſured; and much more, we truſt, that your 
„ highneſs, of your goodneſs, will, without any 
« jealouſy or ſuſpicion, think that moſt expedient, 
„ both for your own moſt royal perſon, and all 
your ſubjects, that, by the body of your coun- 
* cl, may be thought expedient; to whom, and 
to no one man, your highneſs's moſt grave fa- 
ther, appointed by his laſt will and teſtament, 
the care of your majeſty, and all your moſt 
* weighty affairs. 5 
c We cannot therefore but think ourſelves much 
„ wronged, that your ſaid moſt royal perſon is, in 
* this fort, by the duke, only detained and ſhut 
« up from us, to all our great heavineſs, and the 
„great fear of all other your majeſty's true ſub- 
| | 66 jects, 
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< jects, and wonder of all the world ; ſooner may 
« one man intend ill, than a multitude of Us, 
* who we take God to witneſs to be a thouſand 
ce times more, careful of your highneſs's furety, 
< than for all our own lives. We truſt alſo, that, 
of your majeſty's good-nature, you will not 
think that wilfulneſs, which your whole coun- 
* cil doth, or ſhall agree upon, for your majeſty's 
<« ſurety] and benefit; where the more agreeable 
<< we be, the better opinion we truſt your majeſty 
& will conceive of us and our doings. | 
# < It comforteth us much to ſee the great ap- 
e pearance of your majeſty's natural clemency, 
< even in theſe your young years; and the aſſured 
hope which we have thereof. encourageth us to be 
4 perſuaded, that you both do, and will conceive 
* good opinion of us and all our doings; and that 
< your majeſty is, and ſo will continue, our gra- 
„ cious good lord, with whom (as we truſt) we 
<< never deſerve willingly to be called in the ſtand- 
ing of any judgment with your majeſty. 

For the end of this matter, touching the duke 
of Somerlet, if he have that reſpe& to your 
* majeſty's ſurety that he pretendeth; if he have 
< that conſideration of his duty to God, that his 

* promiſe and oath requireth ; : if he have that re- 
„ membrance of the performance of your majeſ- 

« ty's father's will, that to the effect of a good 
* executor appertaineth ; ; if he have the rever- 
c ence to your law that a good ſubje& ought to 
have, let him firſt quietly ſuffer us, your ma- 
ce jefty's moſt humble ſervants and true -counſel- 
lors, to be reſtored to your majeſty” s preſence; 
& Jet him, as becometh a true ſubject, ſubmit 
<« himſelf to your majeſty's council, and the order 
of your highneſs's laws; let the forces aſſem- 
* * bled be ſent away, and then may we do our 
g | 12 duties, 
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#4 duden in giving our 3 upon your ma- 
« jeſty ; and, after conſult there with your majeſty 
« more freely, for ſuch order as may be thought 
* moſt meet for your grace's ſurety. By theſe 
means your majeſty's ſubjects may be at quiet, 
« and all occaſions of ſtir taken away. And, if 


« the ſaid duke refuſe to agree hereunto, we muſt 
« think him to remain in his naughty and deteſta- | 


ce ble determination. 


« The protectorſhip and governance of your 


« moſt royal perſon was not granted him by 
« your father's will, but only by agreement, firſt 
* 2moneſt us the executors, and after of others. 


8 Thoſe titles and ſpecial truſt were committed to 


him during your majeſty's pleaſure, and upon 
* condition he ſhould do all things by the advice 
« of your council. Which condition, becauſe he 


be hath ſo many times broken, and, notwithſtand- 


ing the often ſpeaking to, without all hope of 
e amendment, we think him moſt unworthy thoſe 


« honours or truſt. 
Other particular things, too many and too 


long to be written to your majeſty at this 


8 time, may, at our next acceſs to your royal 


© perſon, be more particularly opened, conſulted : 


upon, and moderated, for the conſervation of 


your majeſty's honour, ſurety, and good quiet 


« of your realms and dominions, as may be 
_ * thought moſt expedient.” 


Of all the privy- counſellors only the i 
of Canterbury and Paget ſtayed with the king, 
who, ſeeing the impoſſibility of withſtanding the 
oppolite party, adviſed the king and the duke to 


= the 69uncil the ſatisfaction they required. 


The king conſenting to it, the counſellors at Lon- 
don had notice of it by an expreſs, 
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As they had foreſeen that the duke would be 
obl ged to come to this, they ſent deputies to 
Windſor with a charge, to ſee that the duke of 
Somerſet ſhould not withdraw, and that ſome of 
his confidents ſhould be put under an arreſt, 

On the twelfth of October, 1549, the counſe]- 
lors, enemies of the duke, came in a body to the 
king, who received them graciouſly, and affured 
them, that he took all they had done in good part. 
Next day they fat in council, and ſent for thoſe 
who were ordered to be kept in their chambers, 
except Cecil, who had his liberty. They charged 
them with being the duke of Somerſet's chief 
inſtruments in all his moſt arbitrary proceedings 


wherefore they turned Smith out of his place of 


lecretary, and ſent him, with the reſt, to the 
Tower. ; | 5 
On the 14th, the duke of Somerſet was called 
before them, and the articles of his accuſation 
were read to him; the ſubſtance whereof was: 


Articles of Impeachment againſt the Duke of 
Somerſet. 


1. THAT he took upon himſelf the office of 
protector, upon expreſs condition, that he ſhould 
do nothing in the king's affairs but by the aſſent 
of the late king's executors, or the greateſt part of 
them. | 8 a 

2. That, contrary' to this condition, he did 
hinder juſtice, and ſubvert laws of his own au- 
thority, as well by letters as by other- command. 

3. That he cauſed divers perſons to be arreſted 
and impriſoned for treaſon, murder, manſlaughter, 
and felony, to be diſcharged, againſt the laws and 
ſtatutes of the realm. | 

| 4. That 


4. That he appointed lieutenants for armies, and 
= officers for the weighty affairs of the king, 
under his own writing and ſeal. 

5. That he communed with embaſſadors of 
other realms alone, of the weighty affairs of the 
realm. 

6. That he would taunt and reprove divers of 

the king's moſt honourable counſellors, for de- 
chring their advice in the king's weighty affairs 
againſt his opinion, ſometimes telling them that 
they were not worthy to fit in council; and ſome- 
times, that he need not to open weighty matters to 
them; and that, if they were not agreeable to his 
opinion, he would diſcharge them. 
7. That, againſt law, he held a court of requeſt 
in his houſe, and did enforce divers to anſwer there 
for their freehold and goods, and did determine of 
the fm 

8. That, being no officer, without the advice 
of the council, or moſt part of them, he did diſ- 
poſe of offices of the king's gift for money; grant 
leaſes, and wards, and preſentations of benefices 
pertaining to the king, gave 3 and made 
ſales of the king's lands. 

9. That he commanded alchimie and multipli- 
cation to be practiſed, * to abaſe the king's 
coin. 

10. That divers times he openly faid, that the 
_ nobility and gentry were the only cauſe of dearth ; 
whereupon the people roſe to reform matters of 
themſelves. 

11. That, againſt the mind of the whole coun- 


ci], he cauſed proclamation to be made concerning 


incloſures; whereupon the people made divers in- 

ſurrections, and deſtroyed Ry of the king's ſub- 
Jef. 

12, That 
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12. That he ſent forth a commiſſion, with ar- 
ticles annexed, concerning incloſures, commons, 


highways, cottages, and ſuch-like matters, giving 


the commiſſioners authority to hear and determine 

thoſe. cauſes, whereby the laws and ſtatutes of the 

realm were ſubverted, and much rebellion raiſed. 

13. That he ſuffered rebels to aſſemble and lie 
armed in camp againſt the nobility and gentry of 
the realm, without ſpeedy repreſling them. 

14. That he did comfort and encourage divers 
rebels, by giving them money, and by promiſing 
them fees, rewards and ſervices. 

15. That he cauſed a proclamation to be made 
againſt law, and in favour of the rebels, that none 
of them ſhould be vexed or ſued by any tor their 
offences in their rebellion: 

16. That, in time of rebellion, he ſaid, that he 
liked well the actions of the rebels; and, that the 
avarice of gentlemen gave occaſion for the people 
to riſe; and, that it was better for them to die, 
than to periſh for want. 

17. That he faid the lords of the parliament 
were loth to reform incloſures and other things; 
therefore the people had a good cauſe to reform 


' them themſelves. 


18. That, after declaration of the defaults of 
Boulogne ; and the pieces there, by ſuch as did 
my them, he would never amend the ſame. 
That he would not ſuffer the king's. pieces 
of 8 and Blackneſs to be furniſhed with 
men and proviſion, albeit he was advertiſed of 
the defaults, and adviſed thereto by the king's 
council; whereby the French king was embold- 
enced to attempt upon them. 
20. That he would neither give authority, nor 


ſuffer noblemen and gentlemen to ſuppreſs rebels 
in 


E D WAR D 8 ET MO U Rc 4 
in time convenient; but wrote to them, to ſpeak 
the rebels fair and uſe them gently. 

21. That, upon the fifth of October, in the | 
preſent year, at Hampton-court, for the defence 
of his own private cauſes, he procured ſeditious 
bills to be written in counterfeit hands, and ſe- 
cretly to be diſperſed into divers parts of the realm, 
beginning thus, Good people; .intending there- 
by to raiſe the King's . to rebellion and open 
war: 
22. That the king's privy- council did conſult at 
London, to come to him and move him to reform 
his government ; but he, hearing of their aſſem- 
bly, declared, by his letters in divers places, that 
they were high-traitors to the king. 

23. That he declared untruely, as well to the 
king as to the young lords attending his perſon, 
that the lords at London intended to deſtroy the 
king; and deſired the king never to forget, but 
to revenge it; and deſired the young lords to put 
the king i in remembrance thereof; with intent to 
make ſedition and diſcord between the king and 
his nobles, 

24. That, at divers times and places, he ſaid, 
« The lords of the council at London intended to 
ce kill me; but, if I die, the king ſhall die; and, 
” f they famiſh me, they ſhall famiſh him.” 

That, of his own head, he removed the 
king ſo ſuddenly from Hampton- court to Windſor, 
without any proviſion there made, that he was 
thereby not only in great fear, but caſt thereby 
into a dangerous diſeaſe: 

26. That, by his letters, he cauſed the king's 
people to aſſemble in great numbers, in armour, 
after the manns e of war, to his perſonal aid and 


defence. 
That 


27. 
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. That he cauſed his ſervants and friends ar 
| Ha npton-court and Windſor, to be apparelled in 
the king's armour, when the king's ſervants and 
guards went unarmed. 

28. That he intended to fly to Guernſey « or 
Wales, and laid poſt-horſes and men, and a . 


to that purpoſe. 


Upon theſe aoctlarions he was ſent to the 
Tower, being conducted thither by the earls of 
Suſſex and Huntingdon. | 

The articles objected to him, ſeem to 7 as 
much for his juſtification, as the anſwers could do 
| were they extant. Certain it is that he could not 
deny moſt of the facts he was charged with to be 
true; but the queſtion is, Whether they were 
crimes ? for he was neither accuſed of rapine, 
cruelty, nor bribery ; but only of ſuch things as 
may be expected in men who are of a ſudden raiſed 
to an exalted degree of greatneſs, What he did 
in the affair of the coin was not for his own private 
emolument, but, was done by a common miſtake 
of many governors, who, upon an emergency, 
have recourſe to this as their laſt ſhift, to protract 
their buſineſs as long as poſſible: but ſuch expe- 
dients generally involve a — in great 

difficulties and loſſes. 

HN He bore his fall with greater evenneſs of temper 
tnan his proſperity, which ſufficiently proves the 
truth of that admirable obſervation of Tacitus, 
which he puts into the mouth of Galba, Res 
- < adverſas adhuc tantum tuliſti, res ſecundæ acri- 
* oribus ſtimulis animum explorant, nam miſeriæ 
<« tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur:“ Hitherto 
you have experienced only adverſity; proſperity 


| expoſes us us to greater temptation; for we make an 
effort 


\ 
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effort to bear adverſity, but proſperity yy te | 


difarms us. 
The duke, in his impriſonment had recourſe to 


ſtudy and reading: and, meeting with a book 
that treated of patience, both from the rinciples 


of modern philoſophy and chriſtianity, he was ſo 
well pleaſed with it, that he ordered it to be tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and writ a preface to it him- 


ſelf, mentioning the great comfort he had found 


in reading it, which had induced him to take care 
that others might reap the like benefit from it. 

Peter Martyr writ him alſo a long conſolatory 
letter, which was printed both in Latin and in an 
Engliſh tranſlation ; and all the reformed, both in 
England and abroad, looked on his fall as a public 
loſs to that whole intereſt which he had fo ſteadiy 
ſet forward: 


The enemies of the reformation PEESY in the 


duke of Somerſet's fall. They were perſuaded the 
earl of Warwick was in his heart more a cathohc 
than a proteſtant, and his ſtrict union with the earl 
of Southampton confirmed them in this belief. So 
Bonner and Gardiner, who were then in the 
Tower, writ to him immediately a hearty congra- 
tulation for his having freed the nation from the 
tyrant; ſo they called the duke of Somerſet. 

But the true character of the earl of Warwick 
was not known to them. That lord, who was 
wholly ſwayed by ambition, was properly of neither 
religion. He was far, therefore, from under- 


taking to deſtroy the reformation, which had too 


many friends in the kingdom. On the contrary, 
as he knew the young king's attachment to it, he 
openly declared in its favour. Thus the adherents 
of the pope had nor long reaſon to choice at the 
late revolution at court. 
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On the ſecond of January, Ir $650, a bill of at- 
tainder was iſſued againſt the duke of Somerſet, 
with a confeſſibn ſigned by his own hand. But, 
as ſome of the lords fuſpected that this confeſſion 
had been extorted from him, and urged, that it 
was an ill precedent to paſs acts upon ſuch pa- 

pers, without examining the party, whether he 

had ſibfcribed them free and uncompelled; ſo 
they ſent four temporal lords, and four bibapc to 
examine him concerning it. 

The next day, the biſhop of Conidieny and "TY 
field made the report, that he thanked them for 
that kind meſſage; but, that he had freely ſub. 
ſcribed the confeſſion which lay before bam, ; 
that he had made it on his-knees before the king 
and council, and had ſigned it on the thirteenth 


25 of December. 


He proteſted his offences had: flowed from raſh- 
neſs and indiſcretion rather than malice, and, that 
he had no treaſonable deſign againſt the king or 
his realms. © Whereupon he was fined by act of 


parliament in two thouſand pounds a year in land, 


with the forfeiture to the king of all his goods, | 
and the loſs of all his places. 

His confeſſion was looked upon : as :Comerbiog 
very mean by many, who failed not to aggravate 
the abjectneſs of ſuch a behaviour. But it was, 
doubtleſs, becauſe they would have been glad he 


had taken another courſe,” which muſt certainly 


have been productive of his ruin. 

Certain it is, that, amongſt the articles of his 
accuſation, there were ſeveral. which could be 
juſtified only by the 1 intention, which would have 


availed him but little in the Houſe of Peers; the 
majority of them not being at all diſpoſed to fa- 


vour him. 


For 
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For example, to mention only the chief articles, 
Could he deny that, contrary to the condition on 
which he was made protector, he had, as it were, 
degraded the other regents, and reduced them to 
the ſtate of bare counſellors ? He might, indeed, 
have alledged the king's patent for this: but it 
was the patent of a minor king, between ten and 
eleven years of age, who, conſidering him as his 
governor, did every thing by his advice, as it 
was ſaid in the very patent which conferred his au- 
5 thority « on him. Wherefore'the-duke could never 
have juſtified himſelf upon this article, any more 
than upon ſeveral others. Conſequently his only 
' remedy was to on himſelf guilty of all, and throw 
himſelf upon the king's mercy. - Beſides, it con- 
cerned: him highly to get out of priſon if poſſible 
on any terms, ſince it was very dangerous for him 
to remain any longer in the hands of his enemies. 
This turned out very well for him. They who 
wiſhed his deſtruction, ſeeing the king had, with 
much difficulty, been prevailed upon to conſent to 
his being tried, thought it was not yet a proper 
opportunity to puſh their hatred any farther, till 
they had ruined him in the king's favour. So he 
was ſet at liberty on the ſixth of February, 1550, 
giving a bond of. ten thouſand pounds for his good 
behaviour, with a reſtriction, that he ſhould ſtay 
at the king's houſe of Sheen, or his own of Lion, 
and ſhould not go four miles from them, nor come 
to the king or counſel unleſs ſent for. 

On the ſixteenth of February following, 175 re- 
ceived his pardon, and, after that, behaved with 
ſo much humility, that he was, on the tenth: of 
April following, reſtored to favour by the king, 
and ſworn of the privy- council: and ſo the ſtorm 
went over him more gently than he expected. He 
forfeited, however, in a great meaſure, the FO 

. 1 e 
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he had acquired among the people, who, not 
diving into the reaſons of his conduct, could not 
help thinking him guilty, ſince he had confeſſed 
All: but the king judged otherwiſe, elſe he would 
not ſo ſoon have reinſtated him in his favour. 
The duke's ruin was only delayed, however. 
re: was effected ſoon after, and one of the chief 
inſtruments in it was the earl of Warwick, who 
had joined with him in à near alliance; the earl's 
eldeſt ſon, the lord Liſle, marrying the duke's 
daughter: o that there was then a proſpe& of 
happy times. But it reſembled a deceitful calm 
which is ſoon followed by an hideous ftorm. The 
earl of Warwick had formed an ambitious deſign 
to marry lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the 
marquis of Dorſet, to- Guilford, his fourth ſon ; 
and ſo to get the crown to deſcend on them in caſe 
the king ſhould die; of which, it is thought; he 
reſolved to take care. | 
In order to facilitate the execution of his 
| jects, he, in the year 1551, cauſed Henry * rao 
marquis of Northam . to be created duke of 
Suffolk, and himſelf duke of Northufberland; 
William Pantet, earl of Wiltſhire and lord-trea- 
ſurer, was made marquis of Wiltſhire ; and fir 
William Herbert earl of Pembroke. 
All thoſe who were on this occaſion; dignified 
with new honours, were the intimate friends of 
the earl of Warwick, now duke of Northumber- 
land, who ſtrove to eſtabliſh himfelf more and 
wore in the poſt of chief manager of the public 
affairs, thoogh without amy patent which might 
b give him that authority. 
The new duke of Northumberland could not, 


| 5 however, enjoy a perfect tranquillity, as long as he 


"beheld fill ſuch a rival as the duke of Somerſet, 
who had ſuch accefs to the king, and-ſuch free - 


doms 


1 * 
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doms with him, that the earl of Warwick had a 
mind to be rid of him at any rate. The duke 
of Somerſet ſeemed alſo to deſign, in April, 
1551, to have got the king again into his 
power, and dealt with the lord Strange, who was 
much fn favour, to perſuade him to marry his 
daughter Jane, and that he would advertiſe him of 
all that paſſed about the king. 1 
The time of Edward's being of age now drew 
nigh, and he made a daily progreſs in the know- 
ledge of affairs; the duke of Northumberland 
was therefore apprehenſive, that, when the king 
ſhould compare his adminiſtration with the duke 
of Somerſet, he would perceive, that the laſt had 
been wrongfully deprived of his dignity. Add to 
this, that Edward ſtill expreſſed a great eſteem for 
his uncle, aud. gave him frequent and public 
tokens. | DE 
The duke of Northumberland being very uneaſy 
at this, made uſe of two methods to ſupplant his 
rival: the firſt, was to alienate the king's affec- 
tion from him, by means of certain emiſſaries, who 
beſet him continually, The ſecond, was to occa- 
ſion his enemy ſuch mortifications, as ſhould ex- 
cite him to act in ſuch a manner as would give a 
handle againſt him. 27 | 
Theſe two methods ſucceeded to his wiſh : the 
king, by degrees, withdrew his favour from his 
uncle, and then his ears were the more open to 
receive any ill impreſſions that were ſuggeſted to 
him. On the other hand, the duke of Somerſet 
could not, without extreme impatience, ſee him- 
ſelf every day. expoſed to affrants, which were the 
more provoking, as he knew they proceeded from 
malice and deſign. It is pretended, that ſeeing 
himſelf thus puthed, he reſolvtzd to kill the duke 
of N orthumberland at a viſit he was to make him. 
. Others 
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Others ſay, he intended to have him invited 
to dinner at the lord Paget's, and there he was 
either to kill him or poiſon him; at leaſt, hiſto- 
rians ſpeak in this manner; becauſe the report 
prevailed, both before and after his diſgrace, and 
becauſe the king himſelf was poſſeſſed with the 
ſame notion. And yet his impeachment had no 
ſuch thing in it, but run only, that he intended 
to ſecure the perſon of the duke of Northumber- 
land. 

However this may be; ir eannor be denied, Fu 
that he had contrived ſome plot to be reſtored to his 
poſt, and perhaps imparted to his confidents ſeveral 
expedients, which were imputed to him afterwards 
as ſo many crimes, though he had put none of 
them in execution. He owed his ruin to one of 
theſe confidents, who was, in all probability, 
bribed by his enemy. This man, fir Thomas 
Palmer by name, having been ſecretly brought to 
the king, told him all he knew, and probably 
gave ſuch a turn to his diſcourſe, as to make the 
king believe, that bare projects of thoughts were 
fixed and determined deſigns. 
However, the king, being perſuaded that the 

duke of Somerſet would have aflaſſinated the duke 
of Northumberland, the marquis of Northamp- 
ton, and the earl of Pembroke, conſented that he 
ſhould he brought to his trial. So, on the 17th 
of October, 1551, he was apprehended, and ſent 
to the Tower, and with him the lord Gray, fir 
Ralph Vane, who had eſcaped over the river, but 
was taken in a ſtable in Lambeth, hid under the 
ſtraw : ſir Thomas Palmer, and br Thomas Arun- 
del, were alſo taken, yet not ſent at firſt to the 
Tower, but confined 1n their chambers. 
Some of his followers, Hammond, Nudigate, 


and two. of the Seymours, were ſent to priſon. 
Ws The 
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The day after, the ducheſs of Somerſet was like- 
wiſe ſent to the Tower, with one Crane and his, 
wife, that had been much about her, and two of 
her chambermaids, After theſe fir Thomas Hold - 
croft, ſir Miles Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, 
Wingfield, Banniſter, and Vaughan, were all made 
priſoners. - 

As ſoon as the duke of Somerſet was in the 
Tower, his pretended crimes were ſpread abroad 
every where, with circumſtances invented to im- 

| poſe upon the people. Upon theſe extravagant 
accuſations, moſt hiſtorians have founded their 
accounts of this event. Dr. Burnet is the only one 
whom wecan depend upon with the regard to the 
evidence againſt the duke: according to him, it 
appeated that he had made a party to get himſelf 

d protector in the next parliament ;. which 

the earl of Rutland did poſitively affirm, and the 
duke's anſwer ſerved only to confirm it to be true. 
But, though this might well inflame his enemies, 
yet it was no crime. | 

As to the means which the Joke of Somerſet in- 
tended to make uſe of, in order to attain his ends, 
it is highly probable, he had deviſed ſeveral, but 
had yet fixed upon none, except that perhaps of 
ſecuring the duke of Northumberland's perſon. 

As the cuſtom of confronting witneſſes had been 
ſome time ſince laid aſide, we muſt be contented 
with. knowing their depoſitions, without being 

able, however, to gather from thence an unqueſ- 
tionable proof of the truth of the facts. No one 
can be ignorant of the great alterations the con- 
fronting of witneſſes is capable of producing, in 
the moſt ſeemingly poſitive evidence. Palmer 
depoſed, that ſir Ralph: Vane was to have brought 
two thouſand men, who, with the. duke of So- 


merſer s one hundred-horſe,were on a muſter day to 
ed, A a 4 EE have 
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have ſet upon the king's guards; which done, us 


duke intended to have gone through the city, pro- 
claiming * Liberty ! Liberty!“ and, if his at- 
tempt did not ſucceed to have fled to the Ile 
of Wight, or to Pool.  - 
| Crane confirmed all that Palmer had hid; and 
added, that the earl of Arundel, and the lord 
Paget, were privy to the conſpiracy : and that the 
deſign had been executed, had not the greatneſs of 
the enterprize cauſed delays, and ſometimes di- 
verſity of advice; and that the duke, being once 
given out to be ſick, had gone privately to Lon- 
don, to ſee what friends he could make. | 
Hammond being examined, confeſſed nothing, 
but that the duke's chamber at Greenwich had 
been guarded in the night by ſeveral armed men. 
Upon this evidence, both the earl of Arundel, 


aäaläand the lord Paget were ſent to the Tower. The 


earl had been one of the chief of thoſe who had 
joined with the earl of Warwick to pull down the 
protector; and being, as he thought, ill rewarded 
by him, was become his enemy, fo this pare: of 
the evidence ſeemed very credible. * 

The thing lay in ſuſpence till the firſt of Decem- 
ber, when the duke of Somerſet was brought to his 
trial; where the marquis of Wincheſter was lord 

| highſteward, the peers that judged him were 

twenty ſeven in number : the dukes of Suffolk and 
Northumberland ; the marquis of Northampton; 
the earls of Derby, Bedford, Huntingdon, Rutland, 
Bath, Suſſex, Worceſter, Pembroke, and the 
viſcount Hereford ; the lords Abergavenny, Aud- 
ley, Wharton, Ewers, Latimer; Borough, Souch, 
Stafford, Wentworth, Darcy, e Windſor, 
Cromwell, Cobham, and Bra. 

The crimes with which he was charged, were 


| calt i into o five ſeveral inden as it appears ow 
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the king's journal; whether indictments or ar- 
ties n “ 
That he had deſigned to have ſeized on the 
king's perſon, and fo have governed all his affairs; 
and that he, with one hundred others, intended 
to have impriſoned: the earl of Warwick, after- 
wards duke of Northampton; and that he had de- 
ſigned to raiſe an inſurrection in the city of Lon- 
don. Now, by the act that paſſed in the laſt par- 
liament, if twelve perſons ſhould have aſſembled 
together to have killed any privy-counſellor, and 
did not, upon proclamation, diſperſe themſelves, 
it was treaſon; or, if ſuch twelve had been, by 
any malicious artifice, brought together, for any 
riot, and being warned, did not diſperſe them- 
ſelves, it was felony without benefit Fr or 
ſemſtungg , „ ̃ĩ⅛ᷣ ß 
It ſeemed very ſtrange, that the three peers, 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke; 
and againſt the firſt of whom it was pretended in 
the indictment, that he had conſpired, ſhould ſit 
his judges : for though, by the law, no peer can 
be challenged in a trial, yet the law of nations, that. 
is ſuperior to all other laws, makes, that a man 
cannot be judge in his own cauſe; and, what is 
very extraordinary, the lord-chancellor, though 
then a peer, was left out of the number; but, it 
ſeems probable, that the reconciliation between 
him and the duke of Somerſet, was then ſuſpect- 
| ed, and that he was therefore excluded from the 
number of his judges. i 
The duke of Somerſet being, it ſeems, little 
acquainted with the laws of the land, did not de- 
ſire council to plead or aſſiſt him in point of law; 
but only anſwered to matters of fact. He began 
his defence, by requeſting that no advantage might 
be taken againſt him, for any idle word, or paſ- 
0 | 3 | lionate 


* 
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ſionate expreſſion, that might have at any time 


eſcap ed him. 
He proteſted, he never intended to habe raiſed 


the northern parts; but had only, upon ſome re- 
ports, ſent to ſir William Herbert to intreat him 
to be his friend: that he had never formed a re- 
ſolution to kill the duke of Northumberland, or 
any other perſon, but had only talked of it with- 
out any intention of doing it: that, for- the deſign 
of deſtroying the guards, it was ridiculous- to 
think, that . with a ſmall troop, could deſtroy 
ſo ſtrong a body of men, conſiſting of nine hun- 
dred; in which, though he had ſucceeded, it 
could have fignified nothing : that he never intend- 
ed to have raiſed any diſturbances in London, but 
had always looked upon it as a plaee in which he 
was in perfect ſecurity: that his having men 
about him in Greenwich was with no ill deſign, 
ſince he did no miſchief with them, even when it 
was in his own power; but, upon his attachment, 
rendered himſelf e be without Jy any 
reſiſtance. 

He likewiſe objected. many dungs againſt the 
witneſſes, and deſired they might be brought face 
to face. He ſpoke much againſt ſir Thomas Pal- 
mer, the chief witneſs, in particular. But the 
witneſſes were not brought, only their examina- 
tions were read: upon this, the king' s council 
pleaded againſt him, that to levy war was certainly 
treaſon : chat, to aſſemble men, with an intention 
to kill privy-counſellors, was alſo treaſon: that 
to have men about him to reſiſt the attachment, 
was felony ; and, to aſſault the Jords, or contrive 
their deaths, was felony. I 

Whether he made any defence in Tor or not, 
does not appear; for, in no account extant, is the 


material; defence to be found; which was, that 
theſe 


— 
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theſe gatherings of the kings ſubjects: were only 


treaſonable, and felonious, after they had been re- 


quired to diſperſe themſelves, and had refuſed to 
obey. And, in all this matter, it is plain, 
that this is never once alledged to have been 
done; not even in the indictment itſelf, it is 
evident that it was not done for; if any ſuch pro- 
clamation or charge had been ſent him, it is pro- 
bable he would either have obeyed it, or gone into 
London, or to the country, and tried what he 
could have done by force: but, to have diſobeyed 
ſuch a command, and ſo to have incurred the guilt 
of treaſon, and yet not ſtir from his houſe, are 
things inkanſiſtent :: "ICs 
Mr. Rapin juſtly obſerves, that there is a diffi - 
culty in this affair which is not eaſy to be ſolved; 
and that is, that the duke of Somerſet, though not 
accuſed of having intended to kill the three lords, 
juſtifies himſelf upon that head. This ſeems to 
intimate, that there was ſome article in the in- 
dictment anſwering thereto; but, if there was, 
it is not now to be found in any hiſtorian. 
Men the peers withdrew, it ſeems, the proofs 
about his deſign of raiſing the north, or the city, 
or killing the guards, did not ſatisfy them. For, 
all theſe had been without all queſtion treaſonable. 
So they held to that point of conſpiring to impriſon 
the duke of Northumberland. If he, with twelve 
men about him, had conſpired to do that, and had 
continued together after proclamation, it was 
certainly felony : but that not being pretended, 
1t ſeems there was no proclamation made, The 
duke of Suffolk was of opinion, that no conten- 
tion among private ſubjects ſhould be on any ac- 
count ſcrewed up to be high-treaſon. The duke of 
Northumberland ſaid, he would never conſent that 
any practice againſt him, ſhould be reputed trea- 


ſon. 
After 
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After a great difference of opinion; they all ac. 
quitted him of treaſon : but the greater- number 


found him guilty of felony, It muſt be acknow- 


ledged, however, that even this was ſtretching the 
rigour of the law as far as it would go, if he was 
guilty only of having formed a deſign to feize the 
duke of Northumberland; whereas, if he had 
really intended to kill theſe three lords, there was 
nothing in his ſentence but what was agreeable to 
an act of parliament... - 8 
It muſt therefore be acknowledged, either that 
all the circumſtances of this proceeding are not 
come down to us, or, that the peers: condemned 


* 4 


the unfortunate duke for a crime which he was 


not legally charged with. Add to this, that the 


character of the duke of Northumberland, and 
moſt of the peers who judged the duke. of Somer- 


ſet, and who, for the moſt part, were his profeſſed 
enemies, makes it very ſuſpicious, that the fear of 
offending the duke of Northumberland, or ſome 


other motives, got the better of juſtice. 


In condemning the duke for felony, they pro- 
ceeded, in all appearance, upon a ſtatute made in 


the time of Henry VII. which declared it felony 
to intend to take away the life of a privy- counſellor. 


This was ſtretching very far that ſevere law which, 
perhaps, had never been executed before, eſpeci- 
ally againſt a duke, peer of the realm, and uncle 


to the king. 


But what is more ſtrange in the trial, is, that 


the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 
Northampton, and the earl of Pembroke ſhould 


ſit as judges. Ae! | 
The duke behaved, during the whole time of 
his trial, with great temper and patience ; and, 


though the king's council had, according to the 


. method 
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method of pleading uſual in that age, been very 
bitter againſt him, doubtleſs with a view of re- 
commending themſelves to the duke of North- 
umberland, yet he never took notice of theſe re- 
flexions, nor ſeemed much affected with them. 
When ſentence was given, he thanked the lords 
for their favour, and aſked pardon of the dukes of 
Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke; 
for his ill intentions againſt them; and made ſuit 
for his life, for his wife and children. He was 
then carried back to the TO-W]ẽ oe. 
Whether this aſking of the lords pardon amounted 
to a full confeſſion of guilt, or was only a compli. 
ment to them that they might not obſtruct his par- 
don, is but a matter of conjecture. He confeſſed 
he had ſpoken of killing them, and this made it 
reaſonable enough to aſk their pardon ; though it 
does not imply a confeſſion of the crime. 

The duke of Somerſet was ſo beloved by the 
people, that, when thoſe who were preſent” at his 
trial ſaw he was returned not guilty of treaſon, 
they ſhouted for joy ſo loud, that they were heard 
ar Charingcroſs. All people thought, that, be- 
ing acquitted of treaſon, and there being no fe- 
lonious action done by him, but only an intention 
of one, and that only of impriſoning a peer proved; 
that one ſo near in blood to the king would never 
be put to death upon ſuch an occaſion. But his 
execution was not deferred quite two months; ſo 
great care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the king 
againſt him, that young Edward, who abhorred 
the crimes he believed him guilty of, was very 
far from any thoughts of granting him a pardon. 
In order to ruin him in the king's opinion, a 
ſtory was brought him, and put by him in tis 
journal; that, at the duke's firſt coming to the 
Tower, he had confeſſed, that he had hired one 
1 Bartuile 
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Barruile to kill the lords 3 ac that Bartuile him- 
_ acknowledged. it; 3 _—_ that, een knew 

14. | 
Granting this to fo _ though, it, wt atom in 
Bartuile, if he was-the king's ſervant; it was not 

ſo in the duke, who was a peer. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be very ſtrange, that this evidence 
was not produced at the Trial. Nothing, indeed, 


the idicment itſelf; par did fay that he in- 

| tended to aſſaſſinate; the duke of Northumberland, 

lin only that he had reed to ſeize and impriton 
Iman fon ror wn 1. 

However, this declovation of Rela no doubt, 
= the king a very bad opinion of his uncle, and 
ſo made him more eaſily conſent to his execution; 

ſince all ſuch conſpiracies are things of ſo inhuman 
and cruel a nature, that it is ſcarce: Poſſible to 
puniſh them tao ſeverely... 

The king alſo, in his letter to Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick, who had acquired conſiderable favour 
with him, and was ſent over to France to be edu- 
cated, writ, that the duke ſeemed to have ac- 
knowledged the felony ; and that, after ſentence, 
he confeſſed it, though, he had mi bent 
ſworn the contrar. 

It is evident from hence, chat the king was per- 
ſanded: of . his being guilty. But the king's be- 
lief does by no means prove the fact. It proves 
every whit as well that the young king was im- 
poſed upon, who even ſhewed afterwards an ex- 
treme ſorrow for e conſented to his uncle's 
death. | : 

The duke 8 friends were involved in his miſ- 
fortunes. Sir Michael Stanhope, ſir Thomas 
Arundel, fir Ralph Vane, and fir Miles Partridge, 


were ſoon after brought to their trials, The — 
an 
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and the laſt of theſe were little pitied. For, as all 
great men have people about them who make 
uſe of their greatneſs only for their own ends, 
without regarding their maſter's honour or true 

intereſt; ſo they were the perſons upon whom the 
al things which had been done by the duke of 
Somerſet were chiefly caſt. But fir Thomas Arun- 
del was much pitied, and was hardly dealt with in 
his trial, which began at ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and continued till noon. Then the jury went 
aſide, and they did not agree on their verdict till 
next morning, when thoſe who thought him not 
guilty, yet, for preſerving their own lives, were 
willing to yield to the fierceneſs of thoſe who were 
reſolved to condemn him. 5 
* Ralph Vane was the moſt lamangad of them 
wn He had done great ſervices in the wars, and 
2 3 upon as one of the braveſt men in the 
nation. He pleaded for himſelf, that he had done 
his country conſiderable ſervice in the wars; 
though now, in time of peace, the coward and 
courageous were equally eſteemed. He ſcorned 
to make any ſubmiſſion for life. But this pride 
contributed to his condemnation, and to encreaſe 
the infamy of his death. He and Partridge were 
hanged, whereas the other two were beheaded. 
| The duke of Somerſet was in hopes, however, 
of undeceiving the king. He had already engaged 
the lord-chancellor to be his friend, who, through 
a miſtake in the ſuperſcription of a note he ſent to 
the duke, diſcovered his deſign to uſe his endeav- 
ours for him. This occaſioned the great ſeals be- 
ns taken from him and given to the biſhop of 
I | 
mo ſoon as the duke had received his ſentence, 
great pains were taken to entertain the king with 
pleaſing * that he might not reflect . 
1 5 this 
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this ſtrange condertifiatiort: | At the fathe time, a 
the duke's, his uncle 7 . wette carefully 
prevented from coming near fl 
An order was ſent r be eading the duke of 
Somerſet on the tw-enty- ſceond o T January, on 
which day he was broug it to the place of execu- 
an on Tower-hill. i whole depottment was 
oY OD, and to way changed from what 
it "Had rdinarily been. He firſt kneeled down, 
and prayed ;. 50 then "He Pale to bo 1 T3n in 
theſe words. Ny. 


The Duke of Somerters Spree at his Morten 


© DEARLY beloved Friends, 4: am brought here 
<« to ſuffer death, albeit that I never offended againſt 
<« the. king, neitherby wordor deed; and have always 
4 been as faithful and true to this realm, as any 
« man hath been. But, for ſo much as I am by 
law condemned to die, I do acknowledge my- 
4 ſelf, as well as others, to be ſubject thereto": 
_ wherefore, to teſtify my obedience, which I owe 
c unto the laws, I am come hither to ſuffer death; 
< whereunto I willingly offer myſelf, with moft 
_ © hearty thanks to God, that hath given me this 
e time of repentance, who might, through ſud- 
<< den death, have taken away my life, that nei- 
* ther 1 ſhould have acknowledged him; nor my. 
. © ſelf. Moreover, there is yet ſomewhat that! 
< muſt put you in mind of, as touching Chriſtian 
< religion z which, ſo long as I was in authority, 
Ss I always diligently ſet Forth, and furthered to 

my power; neither repent { of my doings, but 
c rejoice therein, ſince that now the ſtate of Chriſ- 
tian religion cometh moſt near unto the form 
and order of the primitive church; which thing 


_ 1 eſteem as a great benefit ”” of God, both 
cc to 
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« to you and me ; moſt heartily exhorting you all, 
e that this which is purely ſet forth to you, you 
« will, with like thankfuldeß, accept and em- 
« brace, and ſet out the ſame in your living 
« which thing, if you do not, without doubt, 
$ greater, miſchief and calamity will follow. 


br 


When he had gone ſo far, there was an extra- 
ordinary noiſe heard, as if ſome houſe had been 
blown up with gunpowder; which frightened all 
the people, ſo that many run away, they knew not 
for what: and the relator, who tarried ſtill, ſays, 


3 brought into his remembrance, the aſtoniſhment 


that the band was in that came to take our Saviour, 
who thereupon fell backwards to the ground. 

At the ſame time ſir Anthony Brown came riding 
warde the ſcaffold, and they all hoped he had 
brought a pardon; upon which there was 2 general 
ſhouting, Pardon, pardon; God fave the king ;” 
many throwing up their caps : by which the duke 
might well perceive -how dear he was to the peo- 

ple. But, as ſoon as theſe diſorders were over, 
je made a ſign to them with his hand to com- 
ol themſelves, and then went on in his ſpeech 


 thusg. 


"ni Dearly beloved friends, there is no ſuch matter 
here in hand, as you vainly hope or believe. 
„it ſeemeth thus good unto almighty God, 
© whoſe ordinance it is meet and neceſſary that 
we all be obedient to. Wherefore I pray you 
all to be quiet, and to be contented with my 
death, which I am moſt willing to ſuffer : and 
. let us now join in p ay*r to the Lord for the pre- 
« ſervation of the king's majeſty, unto whom, 
"TW 11. Hel. hitherto, 
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« hitherto, I have always ſhewed myſelf a moſt 

« faithful and firm ſubject. 

II have always been moſt diligent about his 
“ majeſty, in his affairs both at home and abroad; 
<* and no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common com- 
40 modity of the whole realm; (upon this the 
people cried out it was moſt true) .** unto whoſe 
<* majeſty I wiſh continual health, with all felicity, 
<« and all proſperous ſucceſs. _ 

e Moreover, I do wiſh unto all his counſellors, 
* the grace and favour of God, whereby they may 
< rule in all things uprightly with juſtice ; unto | 
« whom I exhort you all, in the Lord, to ſhew 
«yourſelves obedient, as it is your bounden duty, 
<< under the pain of condemnation ; and alſo moſt 
< profitable for the . and ſafeguard * 
the king's majeſty. 

cc Moreover, for as much as ber 1 is 
« had affairs with divers men, and hard it is to 
<« pleaſe every man; therefore, if there have been 
ce any that have been offended or injured by me, 
] moſt humbly require and aſk him forgiveneſs; 
but eſpecially almighty God, whom, through- 
out all my life, I have moſt grievouſly offended : 
and all other, whatſoever they be, that have 
©< offended me, I 40. with my whole heart, for- 
= geſchem - - 

Then he deſired them to be quiet, leſt their tu- 
mults might trouble him; and ſaid, © Albeit the 
<« ſpirit be willing and ready, the fleſh is frail and 
e wavering; and, through your quietneſs, I ſhall 
ce be much more quiet, Moreover, I deſire you 
« all ro bear me witneſs, that I die here in the 
e faith of Jeſus Chriſt, defiring you to help me 
* with your prayers, that I may perſevere conſtant 
in the lame to my life's end. T | 

Then 
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* hen Dr. Cox, who was with him on the ſcaf- 


fold, put a paper in his hand, which was a prayer 


he had prepared for him, He read it on his knees, 
then ke took leave of all about him, and undreſſed 


himſelf to be fitted for the axe. In all which there 


appeared no change in him, only his face was a 


little ruddier than ordinary. He continued calling 
Lord Jeſus ſave me,” till the executioner ſevered 


his head from his body. 


Thus fell the duke of Somerſet; a perſon of 


great virtues, eminent for piety, humble, and af- 


fable in his greatneſs; ſincere and candid in all his 
| tranſactions. He was a better captain, than a 
counſellor ; had been oft ſucceſsful in his under- 


takings; was always careful of the poor and the 
oppreſſed; and, in a word, had as many virtues, 
— as few faults, as moſt great men, eſpecially 


when they were ſo unexpectedly advanced, have 


ever had. 

It was generally believed, that all this pre- 
tended conſpiracy, upon which he was condemned, 
was only a forgery; for, both Palmer and Crane, 
the chief witneſſes, were ſoon after diſcharged; 
as were alſo Bartuile and Hammond, with all the 
reſt that had been made priſoners on the pretence 
of this plot. And the duke of Northumberland 


continued after that in ſo cioſe a connection with 
Palmer, that it was generally believed he had been 


corrupted to betray him: and, indeed, the not 
bringing the witneſſes into the court, but only 
the depoſitions, and the parties ſitting judges, 
gave great occaſion to condemn the proceedings 
againſt him: for it was generally thought, that all 


was an artifice of Palmer's, who had put the duke 


of Somerſet in fears of his life, and ſo got him 
to gather men about him for his own preſervation; 


and, that he afterwards being taken with him, 


B b 2 ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, throogh fear, to acknowledge all that 


Which he had before domived;. This was more 


confirmed by the death of the other four for- 
merly mentioned, who were executed on the 
twenty-ſixth of February, and did all proteſt, 
they never had been guilty of any deſign, either 
againſt tlie king, or to kill the words, Vane added, 

That his blood would make Northumberland's | 
pillow uneaſy to him. 

The people were neh much affected with 
this execution; ; and many threw handkerchiefs 
into the duke of Somerſet's blood to preſerve it 
in remembrance of him. One lady, that met the 
duke of Northumberland when he was led through 
the city in queen Mary's reign, ſhaking one 'of 
theſe bloody handkerchiefs, ſaid, Behold the 
„ blood of that worthy man, that good uncle of 


<« that excellent king, which was ſhed by thy mali- 


4 cious practice, doth now begin apparently to re- 
4 venge itſelf on thee.” Sure it is, that North- 
umberland, as having maliciouſly contrived this, 
was ever after hated by the people. 

But, on the other hand, great notice was taken 
| that the duke- of Norfolk, (who, with his ſon the 
earl of Surry, were believed to have fallen in all 


their miſery, by the duke of Somerſet's means) 


did now outlive him, and ſaw him fall by a con- 
ſpiracy of his own ſervants, as himſelf and his ſon 
had done. The proceeding againſt his brother 
was alſo remembered, for which many thought 
— judgments of God had overtaken him. Others 
blamed him for being too apt to convert things ſa- 
cred to his own uſe, and becauſe great part of his 
eſtate was raiſed out of the ſpoils of many churches: 
and ſome late writers have made an inference from 
this, upon his not claiming the benefit of clergy, 


that be was thus left of God not to * that = 
neat, 
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nefit, ſince he had ſo much invaded the rights and 
revenues of the church. 

But in this they ſhewed their ignorance; for, 
by the ſtatute, that felony of which he was found 
guilty, was not to be purged by clergy. 

Thoſe who pleaſed themſelves in comparing the 
events in their own times, with the tranſactions of 
the former ages, found out many things to make 
a parallel between the duke of Somerfer, -and | 
Humphry, the good duke of Glouceſter in the time 
of Henry VI. but I ſhall leave the reader 1 in chat to 
| bus own n obſervation. 7 
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OHN DUDLEY, who afterwards attained 
to ſo high a degree of honour and power, as 
ſon to Edmund Dudley, eſq. one of the chief in- 
ſtruments of the oppreſſions of Henry VII. wha 
having been put to death by Henry VIII. he was 
willing, afterwards, to make his ſon ſome amends, 
and therefore created him lord viſcount Liſle. 
Dudley, whoſe life we are now writing, is, by 
many of our hiſtorians, reputed the moſt power- 
ful ſubject that ever flouriſhed- in this kingdom. 
He had no leſs than four titles, baron of Malpas, 
viſcount L'Iſle, earl of Warwick, and duke of 
Northumberlancg | 8 
He was born in the year 1302, when his father's 
power was at its higheſt pitch, and was equally 
in fayour with the king and people, as appears by 
his being elected this year ſpeaker of the houſe of 
W 3 en 
John, who was eldeſt ſon to Edmund Dudley, 
was about eight years of age 'when his father was 
put to death; and it was the general opinion, 
that the — exerciſed upon that occaſion was 
father to ſatisfy the people than juſtice; —_ 
Dudley, by Edmund Guilfard, eſquire of the body 
to the king, his guardian, petitioned the parlia- 
ment, that the attainder of Edmund Dudley * 
A: | e 


— 
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pe reverſed, and himſelf reſtored in blood; which 


was granted without difficulty, and a ſpecial act 


paſſed for that purpoſe in 1311. 


Particular care was taken of his education by a 


mother equally diſtinguiſhed for her virtues and 
high birth, and by a guardian who had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the moſt accompliſhed gen- 


tlemen in a court then celebrated as the politeſt in 


Europe. But hiſtory is ſilent with regard to par- 
Erh ( ( n.. 
When his mother, by the king's conſent, mar- 
ried Arthur Plantagenet, who, in her right, was 
created viſcount L'Iſle, which was about the year 
1523, John Dudley was brought to court, and, 


being a young gentleman of a fine perſon and ex- 
traordinary endowments, he attended the king x 


favourite, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 
his expedition into France; where his gallant be- 
' haviour not only entitled him to the particular no- 
tice of his noble general, but procured him like- 


/ 


wiſe the honour of knighthood. ' _ 


It is natural to imagine, that, upon his return, 


he was very well received at court, having many 
relations who had great influence there; but it 
ſeems he relied chiefly on his own abilities, and 
very wiſely attached himſelf to the king's firſt 
miniſter, cardinal Wolſey, whom he accompanied 


in his expedition to France in the nineteenth year 


of that reign; and, availing himſelf of the ad- 
vantages which this afforded, entered not long 
after into the king's ſervice, as appears from a 
patent granted him for the office of the maſter of 
the armoury in the Tower, with the allowance of 
A/ AA Ii 

His hopes of preferment did not hinder him 
from attending to his concerns in the country, 
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where he was very aſſiduous in improving his in- 
tereſt with the gentry; and, in 1536, was ſheriff 
of Staffordſhire, where he lived hoſpitably, and 
had the good will of his neighbours in a much 
higher degree than when he was exalted to a 
far ſuperior ſtation. 

Two years after this, he entered himſelf 1 into the 
ſociety of Gray's-Inn : but it does not ſeem in the 
leaſt probable that he ever ſtudied the law there, 
as his father had done; though ſome authority 
might be alledged in ſupport of it. The court 
Was $ ſtill his place of reſidence, and Wolley afforded 

him his patronage as long as he was in power. 
He was likewiſe in high favour with Thomas, lord 

Cromwell, who ſucceeded the cardinal in the mi- 

niſtry; ſo that, upon the arrival of Anne of Cleves, 
whom that miniſter had engaged the king to 

marry, when that lord-was advanced to the dig- 

nity of earl of Eſſex, and great chamberlain of 

England, he was made maſter of the horſe to the 
intended queen. 

On the firſt of May, 1539, he was the firſt of the 
challengers in the triumphant tournament held at 
Weſtminſter, in which he Appeyet with great 
magnificence. 

We are told that this great man, who did not 
riſc over-haſtily at the beginning, took a great deal 
of pains to qualify himſelf for the king's ſervice; 
in order to which he made a tour to Italy, and re- 
mained ſome time at Rome: as with the like de- 
ſign he viſited France; by which means he be- 
came a very compleat courtier, and capable of 
employment of very different kinds. . 

In this, which was to make way for his future 
honours, he, to pleaſe the king, accepted an office 

in che houſhold of a queen who was not like to en- 

; Joy 
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Joy that desen les 757 it being well er ough known, 
in the court, that the king had not married her 


from affection but from policy. 


This tournament, in which he ma de the princi- 


pal figure, had been proclaimed in France, Flan- 
ders, Scotland and Spain, for all ꝶomers to try 


their proweſs againſt the Engliſh challengers, who 


were fir John Dudley, fir Thomas Seymour, fir 
Thomas Poynings, fir John Carew, knights; 
Anthony Kingſton, and Richard Crom well, eſquires. 
They came into the liſts upon May-c lay, preceded 
by a band of knights and gentlemen, all dreſſed in 
white velvet; the furniture of their horſes was of 
the ſame, but the e themſel ves were very 
richly dreſſed. 

The firſt day there were a Gen nen ; 
amongſt whom were the earl of Surry, lord Wil- 


lam Howard, lord Clinton, and lord Cromwell, 


ſon to the prime-miniſter, who was a little? before 


created earl of Eſſex. 1 15 
Sir John Dudley, by ſome miſchance of ks 


horſe, had the misfortune to be overthrown by 


one Mr. Breme, but however he mounted again 
and performed very gallantly. After this was 
over, the challengers rode in ſtate to Durham 


houſe, where they entertained the King, queen, 


and court. 


On the Am of May, Anthony Kingſton and 


Richard Cromwell were made knights. On the 


third, the challengers fought on horſeback with 


ſwords againſt twenty · nine defendants: Sir John 
Dudley and the earl of Surry running firſt with 


equal advantage. On the fifth of May they fought 


on foot at the barriers againſt thirty defendants. 
In the courſe of theſe military diverſions, the 

challengers, at a vaſt "Oy entertained both 
.houſes 
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| houſes of pe lament, the lord- mayor, aldermen, 

and their wi ves, and all the perſons of diſtinction 
then in town; as a reward for which, the king 
gave to each of them a houſe and a hundred marks 
à year for ev er, out of the revenues of the knights 
of Rhods, which had, been given to his majeſty by 
the parliameiit then fitting. ' 

The fall cif the earl of Eſſex, which happened 
| ſoon after, did not in the leaſt affect the favour or 

fortune of ſur John Dudley, who had a very great 
dexterity in 1naintaining himſelf in the good graces 
of powerful miniſters; without embarking too far 
in their deſięms, preſerving always a proper regard 
for the ſentiments of his ſovereign; which kept 
him in ful} credit at court, in the midſt of many 
changes, as well of men as of meaſures. : 

It was owing to this wife conduct of his, as 
well as to his ſplendid manner of living, and great 
liberality, not only to the extent, but beyond the 
limits of his eſtate, that he never wanted friends 
to ſollicit in his behalf, and to excite in his royal 
maſter, a juſt attention to his ſervices. This 
very clearly appeared ſoon after the death of his 
father-in-law, when the king, by letters- patents, 
bearing date the twelfth of March, 1542, raiſed 
him to the dignity of viſcount L'Ifle, with very 
{ſingular marks of his eſteem and conſideration. 

We have before obſerved, that, upon the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward viſcount 
L'Ifle, and widow of Edmund Dudley, eſq. to fir 
Arthur Plantagenet, he was raiſed to that dignity, 
which was limited to his heirs male by that lady, 
in prejudice of her children by the firſt marriage; 
but he dying in the Tower on the third of March, 
1542, it was repreſented to the king, that this ho- 
nocur was naturally deſcended to ſir John Dudley, 


to 
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to which he was advanced by patent, in conſidera- 
tion (as the preamble ſets forth) not only of the 
acceptable and laudable ſervices of his beloved and 
faithful ſubject ſir John Dudley, knight, variouſly 
done, but alſo his vigilance, foreſight, faithful- 
neſs, valour, and illuſtrious deſcent. To hold the 
ſaid title to him, and the heirs male of his body, 
and to enjoy ſeat and place in parliament among 
the viſcounts of this realm of England, and in all 
other the king's dominions; with a grant of an 
annuity of twenty marks, payable half yearly out 
of the revenues of the counties of Warwick and 
Leiceſter, by the ſheriffs of the ſaid counties. 
At the next feſtival of St. George, he was alſo 
elected knight of the garter. This was ſoon after 
followed by a much higher inſtance both of kind- 
neſs and truſt; indeed, ſuch an inſtance, as had 
ſcarce any example in former times, and has not 
been conſidered as a precedent fit to follow in 
thoſe that have ſucceeded ſince; ſor the king, 
conſidering his prudence, his courage, and his 
activity, as well as the occaſion he had, and was 
like to have, for a man of ſuch talents in that of- 
fice, conſtituted him lord high-admiral of England 
, 
The next year he commanded a fleet of two 
hundred ſail, with which he proceeded to the Scotch 
coaſts, where he performed all the ſervice that was 
expected from him; and, having landed his forces, 
marched through the ſouthern provinces of Scot- 
land by land, and moſt effectually reſtored the tran- 
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quility of the marche. 1 
We find the lord vifcount L'Iſle, from the time 
of his being promoted to the office of lord high- 
admiral, commonly mentioned, by that title, in 
all our hiſtories. It is plain enough, that he had 
ſerved with reputation at ſea, before a 
that 
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that honour ; fince we are told, by a perſon who 


attended him in all his expeditions, that he boarded 


and took the admiral of Sluys, fighting her ſhip to 
mip. 


In this expedition to Scotland, he had a fleet of 


two hundred fail; on board of which, at Newcaſtle, 


he embarked an army of ten thouſand men. On 


the fourth of May, 1544, he landed the troops 
about four miles from Leith, from whence they 


marched to Edinburgh, the lord-admiral com- 
manding the yanguard, and the earl of Hertford 
the main battle. The former had the honour of 


routing the Scots, and of forcing the principal 
gate of Edinburgh, into which he was the firſt 
man that RCA The fleet alſo did infinite miſ- 


chief, ruining the ſea-coaſts, and taking all the 
ſhips which the Scotch had in thoſe parts, particu- 
larly the Salamander, a very fine ſhip of war, pre- 
ſented by the French king to his ſon-in-law King 
James, at the time of his marriage; and the Uni- 


corn, built by order of the king of Scots. 


The flect quitted Leith on the fifteenth of May, 
after ſpoiling the port, deſtroying the pier, burn- 


ing the town, ruining the towns and villages on 
each ſide the river, as high as Stirling, and ſink- 


ing every veſſel, great and ſmall, that they did not 


cory away. The land army, in its return, pro- 


ceeded with the ſame rigour; and, in our hiſtories, 
there is a long liſt of places, by the ruin of which 
their rout was diſtinguiſhed. _ 

This was in execution of the king's orders ; 
afterwards, it ſeems, his hiſtorian thought of it in 
another light, when he ſaid, we did, on that oc- 


caſion, too much for lovers, and, for conquerors, 
too little. 


He next embarked for France, and; on the | 


271646 Had of I — I 543, appeared before 


Boulogne, 
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Boulogne, then beſieged by king Henry VIII. 
in perſon; and, by his great diligence and courage, 


facilitated: very much the taking of the place, of 
which the king left him the- — with the title 
of his lieutenant. In this important employment 


he did more than his maſter had reaſon to ex 
and as much as the nation or himſelf could defire. 


The ſiege of Boulogne was formed on the nine- 


| teenth of July, by the- duke of Suffolk. The 
king came to the camp in perſon on the twenty- 


ſixth. The lord-admiral arrived there on the 
twenty- eighth of the ſame month, where he en- 
camped the neareſt the town of any of the king's 


forces. In this fiege he was preſent in moſt of the 


- attacks, and had there the mifortune to loſe his | 


eldeſt ſon. | 
The place was ſurrendered on the fourteenth of 
September, and, on the eighteenth, the king 


made his public entry into it, and ſoon after de- 
| livered the keys of the place to the lord-admiral, 


| e the title of governor; and, upon his embark- 


g for England, on the thirtieth of the ſame 


— declared him his leutenant-general. 


The dauphin being not far off, with an army of 
upwards of fifty thouſand men, he firſt formed a 
deſign of retaking the lace by ſiege ; and after- 
wards, on the ninth of October, attempted it by 


ſurprize; in which, through the vigilance, care, 
and courage of the lord admiral, the French were 


repulſed, with the loſs of eight hundred men of 


their beſt troops : and this, all our writers allow to 


have been one of the gallanteſt actions performed 


in that war, none of the breaches being repaired, 
and the place in a manner open. 


On the firſt of February following, the lord- 
_ admiral fallying out of Boulogne, with a ſmall - 
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body of horſe and foot, attacked a much ſuperior 
corps of French forces, under the command of 
Monſ. de Peiz, forced them to retire precipitately, 
and made themſelves maſters of twelve pieces of 
aq > tool oy oder tra +, 
On the twenty-ſeventh of March, 1646, the 
king declared him, by a patent, lieutenant- 
general and commander of all his forces at ſea, 
or the more effectual carrying on} of the war 
againſt France; and this at a time when the French, 
by the help of money, and alliances with the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe, had drawn together a 
very great naval force, and threatened to make 
the Engliſh feel the weight of it, not only at ſea, 
but by covering an invaſion, which they had long 
meditated ; all which vaſt deſigns were fruſtrated 
| the courage and conduct of the lord viſcount 
L'Ifle, with a force much inferior to theirs. 
After this, the lord high-admiral returned their 
viſit,: landed five thouſand men upon their coaſts, 
burnt the town of Treport, and ſome other vil- 
lages; and the French army advancing, offered 
them battle, which they declined ; and he there- 
upon reimbarked his troops, having, in this expe- 
dition, loft only a ſingle man, and done infinite 
miſchief to the enemy. e . 
'The French king, at an immenſe expence, hired 
from ſeveral of the Italian powers what in thoſe 
days was accounted a very large fleet; it conſiſted 
of upwards of two hundred ſail of all forts, beſides 
gallies; which, however, met with an accident 
when it firſt put to ſea, one of their beſt ſhips, of 
the burthen of eight hundred ton, taking fire. 
Between Alderney and Guernſey, their gallies 
attacked the lord-admiral, who had but a ſmall 
ſquadron with him, bending all their endeavours 
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ſo well againſt eighteen of thoſe veſſels at once, 
that they were at length glad to retire. 

The whole French fleet appearing before St: 
Helen's, and making a ſhew of attempting ſome - 
thing upon the coaſt; the admiral advanced, with 
his ſmall fleet of ſixty ſail, but, after exchangiag 


ſome ſhot, the French retired. The Engliſh ffeet 


being then reinforced, and taking ſome tro ops 
aboard, offered them battle again, forced thena to 
retire to their own coaſts, where they were ſpec- 
tators of thoſe miſchiefs done by the Engliſh which 
are briefly mentioned above. All theſe tranſactions 
happened between the beginning of June and the 
end of Auguſt, 1545. 
The ſame year he was, together with Cuthl>ert 


Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham, and Dr. Nicholas 


Wotton, dean of Canterbury and York, appointed 
a commiſſioner to take the' oath of Francis the 
French king, for obſerving the treaty of peace 
ſigned June the ſeventh, 1546; which he 'per- 


— with great ſolemnity. On the ſixteenth of 


October following he was, together with many 
other perſons of rank, named in a commiſſiori for 
ſettling the accompts of the army. This was one 
of the laſt ſervices he performed in the reign of 
that great prince, to whom he owed all his honours 
and fortune, receiving from him, towards the 
cloſe of his reign, very large grants of church- 
lands, which delivered him 4. the inconveruen- 
cies that muſt otherwiſe have-enſued from his. un- 


bounded generoſity ; which n however, cre- 


ated him many enemies. | 
The abbey of Hales-Owen, in Shropſhire, de- 


dicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, and St. John the 


evangeliſt ; which, at the diſſolution, had lands of 


pounds, 
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to o take his own ſhip; which, however, he defendedt | 


the annual value of three hundred thirty-leven 
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pP dunds, fifteen ſhillings and ſix-pence, according 
Speed, was granted to fir John Dudley, by king 
I FI Henry VIII. in the thirtieth year of his reign, 
The hoſpital of Burton Lazars, in Leiceſterſhire, 
n hich was the largeſt foundation of that kind in 
England, being valued, both according to Dug- 
| da. le and Speed, at the annual rent of two hundred 
fc xt y- five pounds, ten ſhillings,' was granted to 
the Lord L'Iſle, by the ſame monarch, in the 
tttirt y-ſixth year of his reign. The manor of 
Choi el, near Ringſtead, in the county of Norfolk, 
was:; About the ſame time granted to him, as being 
anne : xed to the hoſpital before mentioned. By the 
_ fame : grant, he acquired the hoſpital of St. Giles's, 
with out the bar of the Old Temple, London. The 
ſame king, in the thirty- ſeventh year of his reign, 
gran ted to John Dudley, lord viſcount L'Iſle, and 
lord | high-admiral of England, as well in conſider- 
atior i of his ſervice, as for the ſum of one thouſand 
pour | ids ſterling, the ſite, circuit, and precinct of 
the k ioſpital, or priory, of St. John of Jeruſalem, 
only the lead, bells, timber, ſtone, glaſs, and iron, 
and « »tHer things of the church, were ſpecially re- 
ſerve d to the king's majeſty. - I have likewiſe teen 
accoi ints of ſome other ſmall grants, with which I 
wil der trouble the reader. 
Ti he king's health daily declining, his majeſty 
made | “the beſt proviſion he could for the ſafety and 
quiet of his ſon's reign ; in order to which he 
| cauſe d his laſt will and teſtament to be framed, 
i with much deliberation, by the ableſt and viſeſt 
of hi, s counſellors, which he ſealed and ſubſcribed 
| on th e thirtieth of December, 1546; and therein, 
as th e laſt mark of affection and truſt, he named 
fir Jc »hn Dudley, lord viſcount L'Iſle, one of his 
ſixtet n executors, and gave him alſo a legacy of 
five h undred pounds, which was the higheſt that 
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he beſtowed e on any of them. By this will they 
were conſtituted privy-counſellors, and had the 
government put into their hands, which gave them 
a legal authority, ſince this will was founded _ 
an act of parliament. 

On the laſt of the month of January ſucceeding, 
king Henry VIII. died, and his ſon, Edward VT. 
ſucceeded him, to the general joy and ſatisfaction 
of the nation. It was not long before great alter- 
ations were made in the diſpoſitions by the late 
king's will; which alterations were, in truth, the 
ſource of all the miſchiefs that followed. 

The earl of Hertford, who was the king's uncle, 
and, by that near relation, in very great credit 
about his perſon, thought that ſufficient regard had 
not been ſhewn to him, by the bare nomination 
to a ſeat in the council, among ſo many, where, 
at firſt, he did not perceive that he was like to 
have any precedency. He therefore preſſed to be 
declared protector, that the ſtate might have ſome 
viſible head; to which, very probably from their 
own views, the major part of the council yielded, 
much againſt the will of the lord- chancellor Wrio- 
theſly, who ſhewed, that this was departing en- 
tirely from the will of Henry VIII. which was the 
only legal rule they had. 

The protector ſoon after took from him the 
ſeals, and thought of nothing ſo much as how to 
eſtabliſh his own power. It is, indeed, reported, 
by many writers, that he was excited to theſe ſteps 
by a wiſer man than himſelf, by whom they mean 
the lord viſcount L'Iſle; but of this, as there is no 
evidence, ſo, in truth, there is not much pro- 
bability. 

Amongſt the firſt of the protector's lth one 
was, to get his brother, ſir Thomas Seymour, 

Vol. I. Ge © made 
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Wadde high- admiral, in whale 8 the lord vil 


fully juſtify what we have before advanced. 


count L Iſle reſigned, not willingly to be ſure, but 
upon the beſt terms he could make. 
Accordingly, February the ſeventeenth, 1347, 


the very ſame day that the new lord- admiral's pa- 
tent paſſed, he was created earl of Warwick, and 


made great chamberlain of England ; neither was 


8 long before he had great grants from the crown, 


Particularly Warwick caſtle and manor. 
This has occaſioned ſeveral writers to repreſent 
the promotions made, and titles conferred about 


this time, as proceeding from his intrigues ; 


whereas, in truth, he had a title by deſcent to the 
earldom of Warwick. King Henry VIII. intended 
to have created him earl of Coventry; and the 
new king's coronation made it natural to do ſome- 


thing extraordinary to grace it. 


The duke of Somerſet, lord-proteCtor, finding 
himſelf under a neceſſity of marching an army into 
Scotland, reſolved to command it in perſon, and 
took the earl of Warwick with himin quality of his 
lieutenant-general. In this expedition he added to 
that great reputation which he had already acquired, 


as even his enemies themſelves confeſs, being the 
chief author of that victory which was then obtained; 
and would alſo have puſhed the war to a glorious 


concluſion, if he had been entruſted with the ſole 

command; as it was, his conduct was univerſally 
commiended, and all the blame fell elſewhere. 

8 John Hayward, who took upon him to write 

e hiſtory of this reign, was no friend at all to 


che noble perſon who is the ſubject of this article, 


and yet he allows him all the honour of this expe- 
dition. We will firſt give the reader a ſhort cha- 


racter of the earl of Warwick, as he has drawn it, 


and afterwar's ſome other paſtkges, which will 
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The earl of Warwick,” fays he, © was a man 
of antient nobility, comely in ſtature and coun- 
e tenance, hut of little gravity or abſtinence in 
<< pleaſures; yea, ſometimes almoſt diſſolute; 
* which was not much regarded, if, in a time 
© when vices began to grow in faſhion, a great 
man was not over ſevere. He was of a great 


< ſpirit and highly aſpiring, not forbearing to 


* make any miſchief the means of attaining his 


* ambitious ends. Hereto his good wit and plea- 


* ſant ſpeeches were altogether ſerviceable, having 
„ the art alſo, by empty promiſes and threats, 


* to draw others to his purpoſe. In matters of 


ce arms, he was both ſkilful and induſtrious, and, 
Las well in foreſight as reſolution, preſent and 


great. To ſay truth, for enterprizes by arms, 


he was the minion of that time, fo as few things 
© he attempted but he atchieved with honour, 
* which made him more. proud and ambitious 


* when he had done. He generally increaſed both 


< in eſtimation with the king and authority among 


the nobility, doubtful, whether by fatal deſtiny 


to the ſtate, or whether by his virtues, or, at 
<< leaſt, by his appearances of virtues.” 


After this character, the ſame author proceeds 


to give us the following relation : 
As the Engliſh directed their way towards the 
place where they underſtood the Scots aſſembled, 


they came to a river called Lynne, croſſed with 


<* a bridge of ſtone. The horſemen and carriages 
<* paſſed through the water, the footmen over the 
bridge, which, becauſe it was narrow, the army 
„was long in getting over. The avaunt guard 


© marched forth, and the battail followed; but, 


<* as the rear paſſed over, a thick miſt did ariſe. 
<* The earl of Warwick having before eſpied certain 


* plumps of Scottiſh horſemen in ranging the field, 
| . | s returned 
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'« returned towards the rear, to prevent ſuch 
„danger as the thickneſs of the miſt, the nearneſs 
of the enemy, and the diſarray occaſioned by 
the narrowneſs of the bridge, might caſt upon 
„them. 
“The Scots conjecturing, as it was, that ſome 
© perſonage of honour ſtayed to have a view of 
4.55 . rear, called to the Engliſh to know if any 
c nobleman were near, for that one whom they 
% named, well known to be of honourable condi- 
tion, would preſent himſelf to the general, in 
e caſe he might be ſafely conducted. Certain 
„young ſoldiers, not as to ſuch trains, made 
e raſh and ſudden anſwer, That the earl of War- 
* wick was near, under whoſe en he might 
ebe aſſured. 
e Hereupon they paſſed the water, placed two 
© hundred of their prickers behind a hillock, and, 
&« with forty more, caſt: about to find the earl. 
« Now the earl, eſpying ſix or ſeven of them 
<« ſcattered near the army, and taking them to 
<« be Engliſh, ſent one to command them to their 
array, and to that end rode an eaſy pace himſelf 
ce towards them, followed only with ten or twelve 
« on horſeback : he that had been ſent before, was 
* ſo heedleſs either to obſerve or advertiſe what 
© they were, that the earl did not diſcover them 
s to be enemies until he was in the midſt among 
« them. | 
<« Certainly a commander ſhould not careleſly | 
« caſt himſelf into danger; but, when either upon 
c“ neceſſity or miſadventure he falleth into it, it 
much advanceth both his reputation and enter- 
* prize if bravely he behave himſelf. 
„ Now the earl eſpying where he was, gave ſo 
\ & rude a charge upon a captain of the Scots, named 


Pandy Care, that he forced him to turn, and 
chaced 
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© chaced him above twelve ſcore at the lance's 

% point. Herewith the reſidue retired deceitfully 
towards the place of their ambuſh, from whence 
iſſued about ſixty more. Then the earl gathered 
his ſmall company about him, and, with good 
< countenance, maintained the fight. But the 
< enemy, in the end, whether perceiving ſome 
« ſuccours advancing from the army, where the 
& alarm was then taken, or whether intending to 
„draw the Engliſh further into their ambuſh, 
turned away at an eaſy pace. The earl forbad 
* his men from following, fearing a greater am- 
« buſh behind the hill, as in truth there was. 
A he was received with great 

cc applauſe by the Engliſh ſoldiers, for that he did 
e ſo well acquit himſelf of his danger, whereunto, 
by error, and not * raſhneſs, he had been car- 
* 

60 One of his men was ſlain; another hurt 1 in 
* the buttock; a third, named Vane, ſo griev- 
* ouſly hewn, that many thouſands have died of 
ec Jeſs than half his hurts, whereof, notwith- 
«© ſtanding, he was cured afterwards. Of the 
Scots, three were taken priſoners, and PO 
to the general by the earl.“ 

When a challenge was brought in the name of 
the earl of Huntley to the lord protector, the 
earl of Warwick told the, trumpeter that he would 
undertake that lord, and give him a thouſand 
crowns reward upon his n news that his "om fer 
was accepted. 

In the battle of Muſsleborough, fought on the 
tenth of September, 1547, which was one of the 
greateſt defeats the Scots ever received, the victory 
was the pure effects of the courage and conduct of 
the earl of Warwick. The lord Grey began the 


battle contrary to his orders, and, being toundly 
CET. beaten, 
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beaten, had like to have thrown all into confuſion; 
but the earl of Warwick ſtood firm, though very 
much expoſed, and, giving his orders with great 
1 preſence | of mind, recovered all, and drove the 
Scots quite out of the field. What little was done 
afterwards, was by his command, and the execu- 
tion of it truſted to his brother, fir nn 
Dudley. | 

But the protector had his reaſons for returning 
as ſoon as poſſible to London; and biſhop Burnet 
ſays, that the earl of Warwick was not diſpleaſed 
with that, becauſe he ſaw it would leſſen the duke's 
reputation; which is a conjecture only, and ought 
to be conſidered as ſuch, and not at all eſteemed 
a fact, ſince there is no evidence to ſupport it. 
At that time the protector had ſo good an opi- 
nion of the earl of Warwick, that he left him be- 
hind in the north to treat with the Scots, which 
proved, indeed, a thing of no conſequence, as 
the Scots never intended to treat, but made that 
propoſal to the duke of Somerſet, only to gain 
time, as the duke accepted it, becauſe it afforded 
him a fair pretence for returning into England. 

It has little or no relation to the earl of War- 
wick's character, whether this war was wiſely or 
imprudently entered into; ſince it is univerſally 
acknowledged, that he diſcharged the truſt repoſed 
in him with great Capacity, hazarded his perſon 
freely, and, by a right application of his mili- 
tary {kill, gained a glorious victory, which pro- 
— him, at that time, what he certainly deſerved, 
a very high and general reputation. | 

He was next employed by the duke of Somerſet, 
lord 0 in conjunction with many other 
honourable perſons, to compromiſe matters with 
the French, who, after the death of king Henry, 
were very de Irous of Setting Boulogne again into 
their 
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their hands, which it was of great conſequence 
to the Protector to prevent, and yet to avoid, if 
poſſible, auen in a war; both which ends 
were effected for the preſent; to which the in- 
duſtry and authority of the earl of Warwick did 
not a little contribute. 

It was this activity of his in buſineſs, which 
was generally attended with ſucceſs, that {chiefly 
recommended him to the protector Somerſet, who 
certainly had much ſlowneſs and timidity in his 
nature, which made him admire men of quick 
parts and ſolid abilities, whoſe advice he uſed from 
time to time, but more eſpecially liſtened to the 
counſels of Warwick, fir William Paget, who was 
his ſecretary, and fir William Cecil, who after- 
wards enjoyed the ſame place. 

Happy had it been for him, if he had conſtantly 
followed their opinions: hut it ſo fell out, that, 
without regarding the feebleneſs of the govern- 
ment, he perſiſted in a war with Scotland, which 
was very indifferently managed, aſſumed the di- 
rection of affairs at home entirely to himſelf, un- 

dertook too many great enterprizes at once, which 
unluckily croſſed one another, and, by degrees, 
brought all into confuſion. His own brother, the 
lord-admiral, entered into ſtrange practices againſt 
him, which occaſioned much diſturbance in the 
court; but there 1s no ſign that the earl of War- 
wick had any correſpondence with him ; but, on 
the contrary, diſcountenanced his proceedings, 
and, in appearance at leaſt, ſupported the cauſe 
of the duke of Somerſet, who, after temporizing 
a long time, cauſed the lord-admiral, in the end, 
to be attainted by parliament, and executed. 

+ In the midſt of theſe troubles, the common 
people in moſt parts of the kingdom, as is uſual 
when any ſtate 1s diſtracted by factions, began ro 
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grow mutinous and diſobedient, and, at laſt, broke 
out into inſurrections. The protector Somerſet 


permitted theſe to grow to a great head, either 
from an unwillingneſs to. ſhed the blood of his 


countrymen, for he was certainly a man of a mild 


and mereiful diſpoſition ; or, that he might gain 
time to bring in foreign troops, which' he might 
have afterwards at his own diſpoſal. 
In Devonſhire they grew ſo ſtrong, that they 
beſieged the city of Exeter, and, before they could 
be reduced by the lord Ruſſel, a new rebellion 
broke out in Norfolk, under the command of one 
Robert Ket, a tanner, who was very ſoon at the 
head of ten thouſand men. The ſwiftneſs of their 
progreſs excited a commotion in Yorkſhire, and, 
in both places, the rebels went upon levelling 
principles; thought of nothing but pulling down 
the nobility, and changing the conſtitution at their 
fancy. 

This was an evil not to be trifled with, and 
therefore and army of ſix thouſand foot and fifteen 
hundred horſe, which was to have been employed 
againſt the Scots, received orders to march directly 
towards the rebels, under the command of John 
earl of Warwick, whoſe known abilities rendered 
him fitteſt for this ſervice. 

He preſerved Norwich with ſome difficulty, 
and afterwards fought with the rebels, who, both 
in drawing up their men, and in the courſe of the 
action, behaved much better than could have been 
expected from ſuch raw ſoldiers. The earl, how- 
ever, defeated them, and killed about a thouſand 


men; other writers ſay many more. 


This greatly diſcour-ged, but did not dimpate 
them; on the contrary, they collected all their 
| ſcattered parties, and offered him battle a {ccond 
time. The earl marched directly towards them, 
5 | | . but, 
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but, when he was on the very point of engaging, 
he ſent them a meſſage, ©** That he was ſorry to 
ſee ſo much courage expreſſed in ſo bad a cauſe; 
but that, notwithſtanding what was paſſed, they 
they might depend on the king's pardon upon de- 
livering up their leaders.” To which they an- 
ſwered, „That he was a nobleman of ſo much 
worth ad generoſity, that, if they might have 
this aſſurance from his own mouth, they were willing 
to ſubmit.” The ear] accordingly went amongſt 
them ; upon which they threw down their arms, 
delivered up Robert Ket and his brother William, 
with the reſt of their chiefs, who were hanged : 
upon hearing which the Yorkſhire rebels diſperſed, 
and ſo all was quiet again. 

This rebellion being ſuppreſſed in the ſummer, 
the lords of the king's council, amongſt whom 
was the earl of Warwick, began in the autumn to 
confer amongſt themſelves, as to the cauſes of that 
diſtreſſed and n ſtate into which the na- 
tion was reduced. | 

The protector, uyon this, ſent ſecretary His 
to know the meaning of their meetings, whom 
they kept with them ; "and, on the eighth of Oc- 


tober, 1549, they went into the city, where, hav- 


ing acquainted the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council, that they had no other views than 
for the ſafety of the king's perſon, the redreſs of 
eee and the reſtoring the peace of the 

ingdom, the city thankfully concurred with them; 
upon which the protecto, who had removed the 
king from Hampton-court to Windſor, ſubmitted 
himſelf, and was ſent priſoner to the Tower on the 
twenty-eighth of the ſame month. 

The earl of Warwick was again made lord high- 
admiral, by the king's letters patents, with very 
extenſive powers. . | 

| At 
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At this time, it is ſaid, the papiſts had ſome 
hopes that he would favour their religion; but, 
Whether as a politician he gave them any grounds 
for theſe hopes, whether they took them up with- 
out grounds, or whether, as others had done, he 
altered his ſyſtem, when he came into power, cer- 
tain it is, that he adhered ſteadily to the reforma- 
tion, and, ſhortly after, procured the removal of 
ſome who differed in opinion from him, in that 
and many other reſpects. 

If we conſider the removal of the lord pro- 

tector Somerſet from the government, as it is 
ſtated by Stowe and other plain writers, it will 
appear, that the far greateſt part of the king's 
council concurred in that meaſure, and offered 
very plauſible reaſons for their ſo doing. 
Sir John Hayward is very clear, that the whole 
was a contrivance of the earl of Warwick's; that 
the reſt were but his tools, and that the articles 
objected againſt the protector, were invented 40 
make him odious. 

It is very true, that when the —_—_ met to take 
this bold ſtep of pulling down the king's uncle, it 
was at Ely-houſe, where the earl of Warwick then 
reſided; yet it no where appears that he was at 

the head of this buſineſs, nor indeed could he be, 
when the lord-chancellor Rich, and the lord St. 
John, who was preſident of the council, were at 
all the conſultations. 

The articles againſt the protector are extant in 
our hiftories. There is nothing in them of black 
and heinous crimes, but of preſumption, over- 
bearing, and high indiſcretion. Many of the facts 
in them were notoriouſly known, and the duke of 
Somerſet confeſſed them in his ſubmiſſion, 

When the lords went to the king to juſtify their 
complaints, the car] of Warwick went not with 


them, 
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them, which ſir John Hayward ſays was a piece of 
craft. It might be ſo, and it might alſo be the 
effects of tenderneſs and modeſty. He was ap- 
pointed by the council one of the lords to attend 
upon the king's perſon; which was a great ho- 
nour; but then he ſhared it with five others. 

Sir John Hayward ſpeaks much of his ſecret 


conferences with the earls of Arundel and South- 


ampton; and affirms, that, not being able to 


work theſe great peers to ſerve his purpoſes, he 


got them both excluded from the council. Biſhop 
Burnet is quite of another opinion : he ſuggeſts, 


that the papiſts were in hopes of making ſome very 


great advantage by this notable change in the go- 
vernment, becauſe they were ſure of the other two 
earls, and had a favourable opinion of Warwick. 
But it ſeems he was a very great politician : he ſaw 
that the king was a firm proteſtant, and perhaps he 


made it arule with him to be of the religion of the 
crown; ſo that it is very likely his conferences with 
Arundel and Southampton might be upon this 


ſubject, Whether it was beſt to ſtop the reformation, 
of religion, or to promote it ? And there 1s nothing 
more certain, than that in this they differed, that 
the two earls were for the old popiſn road, but the 
earl of Warwick was for marching in the king's 
high-way ; and therefore it is no wonder that he 
procured their excluſion from councils, in which 
he was determined to lead, and knew very well 
they were not inclined to follow. _ 

In all this he acted like a great ſtateſman, though 
perhaps not upon virtuous or religious principles. 


Whatever cenſures he may deſerve for this, muſt 


light upon him in common with many others ; for 


few ſtateſmen are very remarkable for a ſteady ad- 
herence to any thing but their own intereſt; and, 


if his happened at this time to concur with the 
CT true 
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true intereſt of his country, he was fo much the 
leſs to blame. 
He ſtood at this time ſo high in the king's fa- 


your, and had ſettled fo firm a friendſhip wh the 


reſt of the lords of the council, that nothing was 


done but by his advice or conſent ; to which, 


therefore, ſwe muſt attribute the releaſe of the duke 
of Somerſet out of the Tower, and reſtoring him 


to ſome ſhare of power and favour at court. 


The king was much pleaſed with this, and, be- 
ing deſirous that the friendſhip of theſe two great 


men ſhould not be barely in appearance, a mar- 
riage was propoſed between the eldeſt fon of the 
earl of Warwick and the lady Anne Seymour, 


daughter to the duke of - Somerſet ; which, at 
length, was brought to bear, and, on the third 
of June, 1550, was ſolemnized in the king's pre- 
ſence, who expreſſed great ſatis faction thereat. 
The king's 3 to him ſtill continued, or ra- 
ther increaſed ; fo that, upon ſurrendering the 
office of lord high- chamberlain of England, which 


was beſtowed upon the marquis of Northampton, 
the king was pleaſed to make him lord ſtew- 


ard of his houſhold, by letters patents, not only 
expreſſive of his majeſty's affection and eſteem, 


but containing alſo ſome other marks that deſerve 


the reader's notice. 

Theſe letters patents bear date on the twentieth 
of February, 1550, in the fourth of Edward VI. 
wherein the king recites, 

„ That, whereas Henry VIII. late king of 
5 England, granted to his moſt beloved couſin 


and counſellor, Charles, late duke of Suffolk, 


e deceaſed, the office of lord ſteward of the 


© houſhold, by the name of great maſter of the 


« houſhold, or the great maſter of the king's 


. houſhold ; and, whereas, by act of parliament, 
| 2 
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c in May 22 Hen. VIII. it was enacted, That, 
during the time the late duke of Suffolk, and 
« his ſucceſſors in the ſaid office, ſhould enjoy the 
<« ſaid poſt of lord-ſteward, they ſhould be called 
“ lord-ſteward of the king's houſhold, as by the 
„ ſaid act appears. BZ 
That, attributing much to the loyalty, wiſ- 
© dom, and virtue, of his beloved couſin and 
„ counſellor, John, earl of Warwick, &c. and 
<« having always experienced his conſtancy in the 
« Chriſtian religion, his valour in war, ſedition, 
« and riots; his friendly and faithful inclination 
c towards him, and deſiring his abode and reſi- 
« dence in his palace, and attendance on his royal 
<« perſon; by advice of his privy-council, he grants 
„ to the ſaid earl of Warwick the office of lord, or 
great maſter of his houſhold for life, with all fees, 
e wages, &c. as the ſaid duke of Suffolk, earl of 
« Wiltſhire, or any other ſteward of the king's 
c houſhold, held, or enjoyed. And commands, 
<« that the ſaid earl of Warwick, have his letters 
ce patent, without fine or fee, great or ſmall, to his 
e uſe to be paid.” . Fo 7 
At this time he was looked upon as ſo warm a 
proteſtant, that the moſt zealous divines had re- 
courſe to his favour and protection. Amongſt the 
reſt, Dr. Hooper, appointed about that time 
biſhop of Glouceſter, who ſcrupled much the 
wearing the epiſcopal habit, and for whom the 
earl, out of reſpect to the tenderneſs of his con- 
ſcience, actually interpoſed ; but afterwards, when 
the earl became better acquainted with the ſtate of 
the queſtion, and was made ſenfible of the conſe- 
| quences that might follow from indulging ſuch a 
ſingularity in ſentiments, he withdrew his protec-. 

tion, and Dr. Hooper was forced to ſubmit. 
| | On 
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On the other hand, though it 1s 6ertain, that 


Dr. Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, wrote 
him a letter of compliment after the fall of the pro- 


rector, yet he never ſhewed him any countenance, 
nor did he give the leaſt oppoſition to his being 


deprived of the rich biſhopric of Wincheſter, 
when he knew that archbiſhop Cranmer conſi- 
dered it as a thing neceſſary to the peace of the 


church. 55 


The reader is left to judge from theſe facts, 
Whether he was a man wholly indifferent about 
religion, or a deep diſſembler, willing to do any 
thing that might either gain or preſerve power? 


In the month of January, 1551, he was conſti- 


tuted earl-marſhal of England; but, whereas a 
certain hiſtorian ſays, that he was joined in an em- 
baſſy with William, marquis of Northampton, to 
the French king, about the ſame time, it is clearly 
a miſtake; ſince it appears, from unexceptionable 
authority, that it was his ſon, the lord viſcount 
L'Iſle. 1 ä 

On the fifteenth of Auguſt, in the ſame year, 
ſir Robert Dudley, one of the earl's younger ſons, 
was ſworn one of the ſix ordinary gentlemen of 
the chamber. A ſhort time afterwards the earl of 
Warwick was made lord-warden of the northern 
marches; and, on the eleventh of October, in 


the ſame year, he was advanced to the dignity of 


duke of Northumberland; at the ſame time that 
the marquis of Dorſet was created duke of Suffolk. 
In a few days after theſe promotions, the con- 


ſpiracy of the duke of Somerſet, as it was called, 


broke out, being betrayed by ſir Thomas Palmer. 
The duke, his ducheſs, and ſeveral other perſons, 
were {ent priſoner to the Tower; and the king, 
being really perſuaded, that he had really formed a 
8 | | 0” _ deſign 


deſign to murder the duke of Northumberland, 
2. to leave him to the law. 

Accordingly, on the firſt of December, he was 
brought to his trial in Weſtminſter-hall, where the 
duke of Northumberland, which was very inde- 
cent, ſat as one of his judges. He was acquitted 
of the treaſon, but found guilty of the felony, 
upon a ſtatute made in the third year of that reign, 
received ſentence of death, and, on the twenty- 
ſecond of January following, was executed upon 
Tower-hill; which many conſidered as an effect 
of the potent duke of Northumberland's reſent- 
ment. 

This buſineſs af the duke of Somerſet s death, 
is very warily related in our old chronicles, more 
eſpecially thoſe written neareſt the time; yet in 
one of theſe we have the following account. 


„ Sir Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, was | 


ce again apprehended and caſt into the tower of 


6 London, by means of fir John Dudley, lately 


c made duke of Northumberland, at this time of 
„great authority in the realm. 

<« It was laid to the duke of Somerſet's charge, 
ce that he purpoſed, and went about, the death of 
the duke o Northumberland, being one of the 
<* privy- council, and therefore, by ſtatute, was 
* guilty both of treaſon and felony. Of this he was 

<« after arraigned at Weſtminſter, and, by his 
e peers, acquitted of treaſon, but condemned of 
“ felony, 

At this time, many of the people rejoiced, 
ce being perſuaded, that the king's uncle ſhould 
* never be put to death for felony ; and thereby 
* thought he ſhould have eſcaped: but he was had 
© again to the Tower, and there kept, until he 


< was brought out to his death.” - 
Sir 


JOHN DUDLEY. any 
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Sir John Hayward, according to his ui 5 
cuſtom, charges it roundly upon the duke of 

Northumberland, as if he conſpired againſt the 
duke of Somerſet, and not that duke againſt him. 


He relates the matter thus: 
« The duke of Northumberland being now in- 


c“ e ferior unto none of the nobility i in title of ho- 
* nour, and ſuperior to all in 13 and power, 
& could not reſtrain his haughty hopes from aſpirin 
c to an abſolute command. But, before he woulc 
ce directly level at his mark, the duke of Somerſet 
as thought fit to be taken away; whoſe credit 
c was ſo great with the common people, that, 
< although it ſufficed not to bear out any bad at- 
< tempt of his own, yet was it of force, to croſs 
e the evil purpoſes of others. 

And now, to begin the third act of this tra- 
<« gedy, ſpeeches were caſt, that he cauſed himſelf 
ce to be proclaimed king in divers countries; 
which, Ebeit they were known to be falſe, inſo- 
much as the miller's ſervant at Battle-bridge, in 
c Southwark, loſt both his ears upon the pillory 
< for- ſo reporting, yet, the very naming of him 
to be king, either as deſired by himſelf, or by 
others eſteemed worthy, brought with it a diſ- 
e taſteful reliſh, apt to apprehend ſuſpicion to be 
t true. After this, he was charged to have per- 
& ſuaded divers of the nobility to chuſe him pro- 
& tector at the next parliament, 

„The duke being queſtioned, neither held 

« ſilence as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, 
ce but entangled himſelf in his "doubtful tale. 
<© One Whaley, a buſy-headed man, and deſirous 


to he ſet on work, gave firſt light to this im- 


« peachment, but the earl of Rutland did ſtoutly 


e gvouch it. Herewith ir Thom Palmer, a 
. 8 
ä man 


/ 
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* man neither loving the duke of Somerſet nor be- 
L loved of him, was brought by the duke of North- 
* umberland to the king, being in his garden. 
Here he declared, that, upon St. George's day 
“ laſt, before the duke of Somerſet, being upon 
4 journey towards the north, in caſe fir William 
Herbert, maſter of the horſe, had not aſſured 
* him, that he ſhould receive no harm, would 
* have raiſed the people; and, that he had ſent 
«the lord Grey . to know, who would 
e be his friends: alſo, that the duke of North- 
*« umberland, the marquis of Northampton, the 
* earl of Pembroke, and other lords, ſhould be 
invited to a banquet, and, if they came with a 
* bare company, to be ſet upon by the way; if 
% ſtrongly, their heads ſhould have been cut off 
© at the place of their feaſting. . - 
He further declared, that ſir Ralph Vane had 
* two thouſand men in readineſs ; that ſir Thomas 
Arundel had affured the Tower; that Seymour 
ce and Hammond would wait upon him, and that 
e all the houſe of the Gendarmorie ſhould be lain. 
To this Mr. ſecretary Cecil added, that the 
« duke had ſent for him, and ſaid, that he 
e ſuſpected ſome ill meaning againſt him: whereto 
« Mr. ſecretary anſwered, that, if he were not in 
« fault, he might truſt to his innocency ; if he 
„ere, he had nothing to ſay, but to lament. 
«© him. 5 ; 
The duke being advertiſed of theſe in- 
„ formations” againſt him, by ' ſome, who had 
„ ſome regard to honeſty, did forthwith defy 
the ſecretary by his letters. Then he ſent for 
„ fir Thomas Palmer, to underſtand what he 
had reported of him, who denied all that he had 
* faid ; but by this hot and humourous ſtriving, he 
did but tie the knots more faſt.” _ 
MET We We 
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We have this account afterwards repeated, and 
a little diverſified ; in ſpeaking of the duke's trial, 
ſentence, and execution, Biſhop' Burnet ſpeaks 
with much more tenderneſs of this unfortunate 
nobleman; and, though he bears. pretty hard 
every where upon the duke of Northumberland, 
yet he does nat venture to charge the duke with 
forging, any of the circumſtances of this conſpiracy, 
To ſay the truth, the friends of Somerſet, in the 
very fame breath that they charge Northumber- 
land with bringing him by art to the block, let 
fall things that ſeem to ſpeak quite the contrary : 
for inſtance, a certain author delivers himſelf thus: 
The duke of Somerſet is trained by his ene- 
mies to ſuch fears and jealouſies, as. tranſported 
him beyond his own good nature, to an attempt 
© one morning upon the earl of Warwick, now 
duke of Northumberland, a-bed ; where being 
ce received with much kindneſs, his heart relented, 
and he came off re infecta. At his coming out, 
one of his company aſked him, if he had done 
& thedeed? He anſwered, No. Then, ſaid he, 
„you are yourſelf undone. And, indeed, it fo 
fell out; for, when all other accuſations failed, 
this only ſtuck by him, and could not be de- 
„ nied ; and ſo he was found guilty by a ſtatute 
of his own procurement: viz. That, if any 
<* ſhould attempt to kill a privy-counſellor, altho' 
the fact were not done, yet it ſhould be felony, 
e and to be puniſhed with death. | 
This fact of Somerſet's going with an intention 
to murder Northumberland in his chamber, 1s re- 
ated more at large by a foreign author of the 
h:ghelt credit, who is known to have had his ma- 
terials from the moſt knowing perſons in this king- 
dom, who, perhaps, might be more free in their 
communications, than they would have been 1n 
So. penning 


bed 
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penning a hiſtory, for which they muſt have been 
accountable themſelves, if it had been publiſhed. 


The reader will be probably. pleaſed to ſee what 


he ſays. 


6 Northumberland having drawn the chief 


« power into his own hands, he had nothing elſe 
« to do but to remove Somerſet himfelf out of 
e the way; towards whom he ſhewed ſuch a con- 


< tempt, as drove the other upon the thoughts of 


4 killing Dudley, for the vindication of his own 
% authority. Somerſet therefore went to his houſe, 
under pretence of a viſit, covered with a coat of 
“e mail under his cloaths, and carrying with him. a 

e party of men whom he left in the next chamber; 
„but, when he was introduced in the civileſt man- 


ener to Dudley, who was naked, and lying upon 


< his bed, the good natured man repenting, he 
ce would not execute his deſign, and departed with- 
e out ſtriking a ſtroke.” 

It is the obſervation of the very learned and j jus 
dicious Mr. Camden, That the duke of Somerſet 
loſt his life for a very ſmall crime, and that upon 
a nice point, ſubtillty deviſed and managed by his 
enemies.” Now, if Dr. Fuller may be admitted 
to explain this ſhort text, he will bring it home to 


the noble perſon whoſe hiſtory we are writing. 


Speaking of Somerſet's accuſation, he ſays, 

Here I muſt ſet John Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
cas a tranſcendent, in a form by himſelf, being a 
« competent lawyer, ſon to a judge, known fol- 
dier, and able ſtateſman, nl acting againſt the 


protector in all theſe his capacities. Indeed, he 
vas the very ſoul of the accuſation, being all in 
Kall, and all in every part thereof.“ 

It may be preſunſed, that the king was as well 
informed in theſe points, as any writer whatever : 
and it appears, as well from his journal, which he 


D d 2 © kept 
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4 very exactly and very ſecretly, as from a 
private letter of his to Mr. Barnaby F. irzpatrick, 
that he did not judge his uncle altogether fo in- 
nocent, or, that he was convicted without evi- 
dence. But, after alt that can be faid, the refent- 
ment of the duke of Northumberland, was certainly 
ſeen in his execution, if not in his condemnation ;' 
fince the king might have been eaſily prevailed 
on to ſpare his uncle, if he had been applied to; 

or, rather, muſt have been drawn with diff 
culty to conſent to the death of him he had ſo 
long conſidered as a parent. 

Here then lay the eruelty of Northumberland, 
which was generally remembered when his fal 
came, and loudly charged upon him by the people; 
and yet it may be urged, if not in juſtification, 
at leaſt yet in excuſe, that. he was not bound to 
regard his own life leſs than Somerſet did his, who, 
for his ſecurity, procured that act of parliament on 
which he died: nor could it be well expected, that 
he ſhould have more pity or commiſeration for his 
rival in thoſe unhappy circumſtances, than Somer- 
fet, when protector, had for his own brother. 

About this time, or rather a little betore, he 
was elected chancellor of Cambridge, in the 
room of that unfortunate peer of whom we have 
been ſpeaking; but, at that time, he became 
high- ſteward, which Dr. Heylen aſſures us he was; 
and that theſe two offices have never been in one 
perſon before or ſince, is very uncertain. 

This great politician had now raiſed himſelf as 
high as it was poſſible, in point of dignity and of 
power. The aſcendancy he had gained over the 
young king was ſo great, that he directed him en- 
tirely at his pleaſure ; and he Had, with ſuch dex- 
terity, wrought moſt of the great nobility into his 

n and had ſo hu mbled and d -prefied all who 

| | ſhewed 
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ſhewed any diſlike to him, that he ſeemed to have 
all things to hope, and little to fear. We ought, 
| therefore, to attribute to this ſituation, and that 
vain pride which naturally triumphs in the breaſts 
of ambitious men, his mean and barbarous uſage 


of the head of his family, and his near relation, 


John, baron of Dudley, whoſe eſtate being en- 
tangled by uſurers, he, by purchaſing aſſign- 
ments of mortgages, drew by degrees intirely into 
his own hands, fo as at laſt to compaſs what he for 
many years deſired, the poſſeſſion of the ancient 
caſtle of Dudley; which he not only thoroughly 
repaired, but added alſo a moſt noble ſtructure, 
worthy of his wealth and greatneſs, which was 
called the new building, adorning all parts of the 
caſtle, with the arms of the noble families from 
which, by his mother's ſide, he was deſcended, 
that, in ſucceeding times, it might not be taken 


for an acquiſition, but the patrimony of his fa- 


- may. 
This was certainly going far enough, or rather 
much too far; yet he ventured ſtill farther, and, hav- 
ing deſpoiled his poor couſin of his caſtle and eſtates, 
thruſt the titles of Dudley and Somerie amongſt his 


other baronies, leaving his unhappy kinſman a2 


new and ftrange title in their ſtead ; for living, 
as well as he could, amongſt the great families in 


Staffordſhire and Warwickſhire, who pitied his 


misfortunes, he went there currently by the name 
of lord Quondam, till, by a ſudden revolution, 
he became maſter of Dudley caſtle again, and his 
ſon obtained, out of the forfeiture of this potent 


duke, an ample fortune, free from all incum- 


brances, with a clear title. 

Bur to return to our hiſtory : Many writers 
there are who inſinuate, that, from the time the 
duke of Northumberland and his family came to 


Dey have 
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have the perſon of the king, as well as the direc- 
tion of their government, in their hands, the health 
of that young prince began to decline; but theſe, 
perhaps, are noother than calumnies; ſince the de. 
cay of the king's health may, with great probabi- 
lity, be attributed to his having the meaſles and 
{mall-pox in a ſhort time, one after the other, 
which could not but harraſs extremely a conſtitu- 
tion naturally tender; and theſe were diſeaſes 

which artifice or intrigue could never procure, 
though they might have afforded a better colour 
to bad deſigns, if ſuch had been really entertain- 
ed, than a lingering conſumption which followed 
them. It does not indeed appear, that the duke 
of Northumberland had any cauſe to ſuſpect the 
loſs of his power while that king lived, nor did he 
ſeem to fear it; but, when he diſcerned his ma- 
jeſty's health to decline apace, it was very natural 
for him to conſider how he might render himſelf 
and his family ſafe. 

This appears plainly, from the hurry with 
which the marriage was concluded between the 
lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter to the duke of 
Suffolk, and his fourth ſon, Lord Guildford Dud- 
ley, which was celebrated in the month of May, 
1553, that is, not above two months before the 
king died. We may, however, ſuppoſe that he 
| had, for ſame time, been contriving in his mind 
that plan for the diſpoſal of the kingdom, which 


he carried afterwards into execution. 


We are told by fir John Hayward, that after the 
creation of the marquis of Dorſet, and the earl of 
Warwick, dukes of Suffolk and Northumber- 
land, and other promotions and alterations made 
at court, there followed ſomewhat of ſtill greater 
confequence, which he introduces thus: + And, 


* which was the accompliſhment of miſchief, ſir 
„Robert 
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Robert Dudley, one of the duke of Northum- 
« berland's ſons, a true heir, both of his hate 
< againſt perſons of the nobility, and of his cun- 
* ning to diſſemble the ſame, was ſworn one of 


ce the ſix ordinary gentlemen. He was after- 


« wards, for luſt and cruelty, a monſter of- the 
court, as apt to hate, fo a moſt ſure executioner 
< of his hate; yet, rather by practice, than open 
“ dealing, as wanting rather courage than wit. 
“After his entertainment into a place of ſo near 
* ſervice, the king enjoyed his health not long.” 
After laying this foundation, he takes it for 
granted, in ſeveral paſſages in the ſubſequent part 
of hjs work, that the king was poiſoned by the 
procurement of the duke of Northumberland ; 
yetthe Rev. Mr. Strype cenſures him for writing ſo 
poſitively without authorities, and not without rea- 
ſon. His very introduction is ill grounded; for, 
as the kingg teils us himſelf, fir Robert Dudley 


was ſworn one of his gentlemen in ordinary, 


Auguſt 15th, 1551, and the promotions of 
which, fir John Hayward makes this a conſe- 
quence, were in the October following; it was in 
the month of April, 1552, that the king had the 
meaſles and the ſmall-pox, and his health did not 
begin to decline till ſome time afterwards ; ſo that 
there is great impropriety in ſaying, that after his 
coming into a place ſo near him, the king en- 
joyed his health not long. 

All the reſt of our hiſtorians ſpeak very doubt- 
fully of the king's death, chiefly from a great in- 
diſcretion, which was putting him into the hands 
of a woman, after the phyſicians began to doubt 
whether he could be ſaved by their {kill ; from 


which time it is certain, that he did grow worſe, 


and fo the phyſicians were called in again ; yet 
there are many who will hardly take this for a 
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teſtimony of his being poiſoned, though ſir John 
' Hayward ſays, ** ſhe was a ſchool-miſtreſs well in- 
* ſtructed for the purpoſe,” but will rather con- 
ceive, that the duke of Nerthumberland conſented 
to this, in hopes of ſaving the king's life; which, 
if he was a ſound politician, he muſt have conſi- 
dered, as of greater conſequence to him, than to 
any other man in the kingdom. But, be this as 
it will, there 1s no ſort of proof, that the duke 
took ſuch early care as he might have done for his 
family, if he had any foreſight of the king's death; 
but his doing things as he did, in a hurry, ſeems 
to ſhew quite the contrary z and, indeed, there js 
a letter of his to ſir William Cecil, which looks as 
if he had deceived himſelf much in this particular, 
and entertained hopes of the king's recovery, after 
they were lot by others. Yet it cannot be con- 
ceived, that, while the whole nation was alarmed 
by the king's ſickneſs, the duke ſhouldgbe wholly 
unconcerned as to the event, which is the reaſon. 
of its being ſaid above, that he might have 
digeſted in his mind that ſcheme of the ſucceſſion, 
ſome time before he mentioned it to the king; 
and, that looking upon it as a dangerous under- 
taking, and his laſt ſhift, he delayed it till the 
neceſſity became preſſing. 
In the parliament held a little beſore the king's 
death, the duke of Northumberland procured 2 
conſiderable ſupply to be granted, and, in the 
preamble of that act, a direct cenſure of the duke 
of Somerier's adminiſtration 3 and, having wiſely 
anſwered his purpoſes by this ſingle meaſure, diſ- 
ſolved that patliament immediate! 

He then applied himſelf to the 3 and . 
ed him the neceſſity of ſetting her aſide, from the 
danger the proteſtant religion; would be in, if the 
lady Mary ſhould ſacceed him; in which, from 


the piety of that young prince, he met with no 
| | great 
5 
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great difficulty. Biſhop Burnet ſays, he did nor 


well underſtand how the king was prevailed upon 
_ to pals by his ſiſter Elizabeth, who had been al- 
ways much in his favour; perhaps he might be 
told, that it was impoſſible to aſſign any reaſons 
for diſinheriting one ſiſter, that might not alſo be 


applied for the other; ſo that there was a neceſ- 


ſity of depriving both, or neither. Yet, when 
this was done, there was another difficulty; in the 
Way. 


The duchels of Suffolk was the next heir, il 


ſhe might have ſons, and, therefore, to bar theſe 


in favour of lady Jane Dudley ſeemed to « un- 
natural, as well as illegal; the ducheſs herſelr con- 
tributed, as far as in her lay, to remove this ob- 


ſtacle, by devolving her right upon her daugh- 


ter, even if ſhe had male iſſue ; which ſatisfied the 


king, who was but in the ſixteenth year of his. 
age, and might not therefore perceive the fallacy 
of reſigning not only her own claim, but that of 
thoſe who might deſcend from her, which the 


could not poſſibly have power to do. 


The king's conſent being obtained, the next 


point was fo procure a a proper inſtrument to be 
drawn by the judges; in doing which the duke 
of Northumberland made uſe of threats as well as 
promiſes, and when done at laſt, it was in ſuch a 
manner, as plainly ſhewed it to be r in their 


own opinions. 


The full narrative of this whole i important tranſ- 


action, and of the duke of Northumberland's 
behaviour therein, is thus briefly and clearly de- 


lvered by biſhop Burnet. © On the eleventh of 


NY June, ſays he, Montague, that was chief juſ- 
te tice of the Common-Pleas, and Baker and 
* Bromley, two judges, with the king's attorney 
ce and ſollicitor, were commanded to come to 
council. F they found the king with ſome 
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* privy-counſellors about him. The king told 
* them, he did now apprehend the danger the 
„kingdom might be in, if, upon his death, his 
<& ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed, who might marry a 
* * ſtranger, and ſo change the laws and the reli- 
gion of the realm; ſo he ordered ſome articles 
© to be read to them, of the way in which he - 
& would have the crown to deſcend. They ob- 
«jected, that the act of ſucceſſion, being an act 
of parliament, could not be taken away by 
< any ſuch device: yet the king required them to 
& to take the articles, and draw a book according 
* to them: they aſked a little time to conſider of 
„it. So having examined the ſtatute of the firſt 
« year of this reign, concerning treaſons, they 
found that it was treaſon, not only after the 


„King's death, but even in his life, to change 


4 the ſucceſſion. 

Secretary Petre, in the 1 mean while preſſed 
* them to make haſte : when they came again to 
* the council, they declared they could not do 
* any thing, for it was treaſon, and all the lords 
“ ſhould be guilty of treaſon, if they went on in it. 
* Upon which, the duke of Northumberland, 
ho was not then in the council chamber, being 
e advertiſed of this, came in great fury, calling 
Montague a traitor, and threatened all the 
judges, fo that they thought he would have 
** beaten them. But the judges. ſtood 1 to their 
opinion. : 

<«< They were again ſent for, and came with 
t Goſnald added to them, on the 15th of June: 
The king was preſent, and he ſomewhat ſharply 
 * aſked them, why they had not prepared the 
„ book as he had ordered them? they anſwered, 
„That whatever they did, would be of no force 


* without a parliament, The king ſaid, he in- 
+ x ended 
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«* tended to have one ſhortly. Then Montague 
* propoſed that it might be delayed till the par- 
liament met. But the king ſaid, he would have 
it firſt done, and then ratified in parliament, 
„ and, therefore, he required them, on their alle- 
giance, to go about it; and ſome counſellors 
* told them, that if they refuſed to obey, that 
e they were traitors. This put them in a great 
conſternation ; and old Montague thinking it 
could not be treaſon whatever they did in this 
matter while the king lived, and, at worſt, that 
© a pardon under the great ſeal would ſecure him, 
*.conſented to ſet about it, if he might have a 
* commiſſion, requiring him to do i it, and a par- 
don under the great ſeal, when jt was done. 


Both theſe being granted him, he was ſatisfied. 


< The other judges, being aſked, if they would 


& concur, did all agree, being overcome with fear, 
except Goſnald, who ſtill refuſed to do it. But 
£ he alſo being ſorely threatened, both by the duke 
4 of Northumberland and the earl of Shrewſ- 
„ bury, conſented to it the next day. So they 

„ put the intail of the crown in form of law, and 
brought it to the lord-chancellor to put the 
„ ſeal to it. They were all required to ſet their 
hands to it; but both Goſnald and Hales re- 
fuſed; yet the former was wrought on to do it, 
« but the latter, though a moſt ſteady and zealous 


s man for the reformation, would upon no conſi- 


« deration yield to it: after that, the lord-chan- 
« cellor, for his ſecurity, deſired that all the 


e counſellors might ſet their hands to it, which 
was done on the twenty-firit of June, by thirty- 


* three of them, it is GY including the Judges 


jn the number. 
« But Cranmer, as he came ſeldom to council 


e after the duke of Somerſet's fall, ſo he was that 


day abſent on deſign. Cecil 
« Ceci 
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Cecil, in a relation which he made one write 
<* of this tranſaction for clearing himſelf after- 
„ wards, ſays, that when he had heard Goſnald 
and Hales declare how much it was againſt 
e law, he refuſed to ſet his hand to it as a coun- 
* ſellor, and only ſigned it as a witneſs to the 
* king's ſubſcription. But Cranmer ftill refuſed 
4 to do it, after they had all ſigned it, and ſaid, 
« he would never conſent to the diſinheriting of 
* the daughters of his late maſter. Many con- 
5 ſultations were had to perſuade him to it; but 
*, he could not be prevailed on till the king him- 
ſelf ſet on him, who uſed many arguments from 
< the danger religion would otherwiſe be in, to- 

* gether with other perſuaſions ; W that, by his 
e reaſons,” or rather importunities, at laſt he 
brought him to it.“ 

At this time indeed the duke, either Bom the 
hurry of his paſſions, the fear he had of what 
might happen from delays, or the haughtineſs 
arifing from a ſeries of good fortune, which had 
ſo long continued, began to loſe much of his 
former gentleneſs and affability, as he ſheweſl 
himſelf amazingly rapacious in the” grants which 
he obtained from a Ein „whoſe age, excluſive 
of his ſickneſs, made it indecent at leaſt, if not 
illegal, to accept ſuch mighty bounties, the 
worth of which he could never be preſumed to 
Know, from his giving them thus laviſhly away. 
The duke was no leſs careful in drawing to 
himſelf as much power, and diffuſing his intereſt 
as wide as poſſible; fo that whatever happened, 
he might not want a retreat, or find his ſchemes 
in danger of being broken, through an oppoſition 
by the di {contented nobility ; in which ſchemes, 


notwit itanding 1 their ditculty, he ſueceeded to 
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kis with; his eſtate being enlarged, and his offices 
multiplied, beyond any thing that had, in former 
times, been beſtowed upon any ſubject. | 

If all the inſtances, that might be alledged of this, 
were carefully collected, they would fell this ob- 
ſervation very far beyond its proper bounds; and 
therefore it ſhall ſaſfice to alledge here, the teſti- 
mony of the induſtrious Strype, who, though in 
other 4 he has diſtinctly conſidered them, thus 
ſums up the matter at once, ſpeaking of the duke” 8 

ſtate and condition 1 in the year 1552. 
© Ms Dudley, the great duke of Northumberland, 
ce now bore all the ſway at court, and, in effect, 
« did what he liſted. This year, beſides the county 
ce palatine of Durham, the honour and power of 
« which was like to fall to him, the king gave 
« him Bernard's caftle there, with very great ad- 
* ditions of lands and lordſhips in that county, 
« ind in Northumberland, Weſtmoreland, and 
% York, or any otherwhere in the biſhoprick of 
„ Durham for life. He had alfo granted to him, 
te the manors of Feckenham, Bromeſgrove, King's 
% Norton in Worceſterſhire, with py other 
lands. | 

„The year before, he was made chief ſteward 

« of the eaſt riding of York, and of all the king's 


<« lordſhip in Holderneſs and Cottingham in the 


e ſaid county. The year before that, he was con- 
e ſtituted general warden, or keeper of the marches 


«of England towards Scotland; namely, of the 
«eaſt, weſt, and middle marches: which were 


* ſearcely before put into one man's hand (except 
the marquis of Dorſet immediately before him) 
by * and he to appoint his deputy-wardens. And his 

atent was ordered to be drawn up in the moſt 
arge and comprehenſive manner, endowing him 
2 8 as much authority, power, pre- eminence, 
ws ** commodity; 
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* commodity, and liberty, as any before him had 
enjoyed from Richard the ſecond's time to Henry 
the eighth, as the warrant ran. | 

“ Befides theſe things in the north, he obtained 
of the king great and ſpreading demeans in So- 
4 merſetſhire, Warwick, and Worceſterſhire, and 
* many other counties. So that, by this time, 
the duke had prodigiouſly enriched himſelf, and 
% made himſelf formidably great, by lands and 
lordſhips, honours and offices, caſtles and places 

e of truſt * upon him by the king, by whom 
„ it was not ſafe to deny him any thing he aſked. 
He had ſtrengthened his intereſt alſo by raiſ- 
<* ing himſelf friends upon the king's coſt, as more 
„ eſpecially the lord Clinton, and fir John Gates, 
e and his brother fir Andrew Dudley, maſter of 
& the wardrobe, and taken into the order of the 
garter; and his own ſons, John, raiſed to the 
„ degree of earl of Warwick, and maſter of the 
e king's horſe ; fir Robert Dudley, made a. lord, 
and the king's carver; and Guilford Dudley, 
% whom the duke was now marrying to one of the 
4 royal blood! viz. the lady Jane, eldeſt daughter 
e of the duke of Suffolk.” 1 _ 

The letters patents for diſpoſing of the crown 
were ſigned by king Edward on the twenty-firſt of 
June, and on the ſixth of July that monarch ex- 
pired, expreſſing, to the laſt, great ſatisfaction in 
the proviſion he had made for the ſecurity of 
the proteſtant religion, and the happineſs of his 
: | _--, © IN | 

It is ſaid, the duke of Northumberland was 
very deſirous of concealing the king's death for 
ſome time, but this being found impoſſible, he 
carried his daughter-in-law, the lady Jane, from 
Durham-houſe to the Tower for the greater ſe- 
curity, and on the tenth of July proclaimed her 

0 | queen. 
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queen. The council alſo wrote to lady Mary, re- 

quiring her ſubmiſlion, but they were very ſoon 
informed that ſhe was retired into Norfolk, where 
many of the nobility, and multitudes of people, 
reſorted to her. It was then reſolved to ſend forces 


againſt her under the command of the duke of 


Suffolk; but queen Jane, as ſhe was then tiled, 
would by no means part with her father ; and 
the council earneſtly preſſed the duke of Northum- 
berland to goin perſon ; to which he was little in- 
clined, as doubting their fidelity. He ſignified as 
much in the ſpeech he made at taking his leave, and 
was anſwered with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that men 
could give. The earl of Arundel particularly told 
him, he was ſorry it was not his chance to go with 
him, in whoſe preſence he could find in his heart 
to ſpend his blood even at his feer. 

On the fourteenth of July, the duke, accompa- 
nied by the marquis of Northampton, the lord 
Grey, and others, marched through Biſhopſgate 
with two thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot; 
but, as they rode through Shoreditch, he could 
not forbear ſaying to the lord Grey, © The people 

< preſs to ſee us, but none ſay, God ſpeed us.” 
His activity and courage, for which he had been 
ſo famous, ſeemed, from this time, to have de- 
ſerted him; for, though he advanced to St. Ed- 
-mund's-bury, in Suffolk, yet, finding his troops 
diminiſh, the people little affected to him, and no 
ſupplies coming from London, though he had 
wrote to the lords in the moſt preſſing terms, he 

retired back again to Cambridge. | 
In the mean time, the council thought of no- 
thing but how to get out of the Tower, and at 
laſt effected it, under pretence of going to the 
carl of Pembroke's houſe at Baynard's caſtle, to 
give 
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give AnBenee to the foreign ambaſſadors. This 
was on the nineteenth of the ſame month: and the 
firſt thing they did when they came there, was to 


2 Mend for the lord- mayor, aldermen, and fheriffs, 


whom they accompanied to Cheapfide, and chere 
garter king at arms laimed queen Mary, The 
carl of ee and lord — went the ſame 
night poſt to p their duty to her. Wy 
The Juke * | Northumberland had advice of 
this on the twentieth, and, about five in the after- 
noon, the fame day, cauſed her to be proclaimed 
at Cambridge, throwing up his cap, and crying, 
« God ſave queen Mary!“ with how much joy 
and ſincerity may be eaſily imagined. - About an 
_ - Hour . came letters from the council to 
the duke of Northumberland, by one of the 
heralds, requiring him to difband his forces : 
upon receiving which, the duke gave leave to 
every man to depart, and foon after he was arrefted 
in King's. college by Slegge, ſerjeant at arms: but 
other fetters coming from the council, that all 
men ſhould go each his way, the duke ſaid to 
thoſe that kept him, © Ye do me wrong to with- 
© draw my libe: ty, fee you not the council's let- 
< ters, without exception, that all men ſhould 
go whither they would.” Whereupon they 
| who guarded him, and the other noblemen, ſet 
them at liberty, and ſo they continued for that 
night, and the earl of Warwick, the duke of 
Northumberland's fon, was ready in the morning 
to have rode away; at which time the earl of 


Arundel came from the queen unto the duke into 


his chamber; who, when he ſaw him, ſaid, << For 
« the love of God, conſider I have done nothing 
«< but by the conſent of you, and all the whole 
* council.” *< My lord,” replied the earl of 

| | Arundel, 
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Arundel, I am ſent hither by the queen's ma- 
« jeſty; and, in her name, I arreſt you.“! 1 


L obey it,” faid the duke, I beſeech you, my 


& lord of Arundel, uſe mercy towards me, know- 
& ing the caſe as it is.“. My lord,” anſwered the 
earl, © you ſhould have ſought for mercy ſooner : 
« T muſt do according to my commandment :® 
and thereupon committed the charge of him, 

and of others, to the guard and gentlemen that 

The twenty-fifth of July, the duke, with the 
reft, were brought to the Tower of London, un- 
der the conduct of Henry, earl of Arundel, with a 
body of light-horſemen. On Friday, the eigh- 
teenth of Auguſt, he was arraigned, a great 
ſcaffold being ſet up in Weſtminſter-hall, with 
John, earl of Warwick, his ſon and heir, and 
William Parr, marquis of Northampton, before 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk, high - ſteward of 
England on that occaſion. 5 | 

The indictment having been read, containing a 
charge againſt him of high-treaſon, the duke of 
Northumberland, with great reverence towards 
the judges, proteſted his faith and allegiance to 
the queen, whom he confeſſed grievouſly to have 
offended, and faid he meant not to ſpeak any thing 
in defence of his acts, but requeſted to underſtand. 
the opinion of the court in two points: | 
_ Firſt, Whether a man, doing any thing by the 
authority of the prince's council, and hy warrant 
of the great-ſeal of England, and doing nothing 
without the ſame, might be charged with treaſon 
for any thing he might do by warrant thereof? 

| Secondly, Whether any ſuch perſons as were 
equally culpable in that crime, and thoſe by whoſe 
letters and commandments he was directed in all 
Ob 0 his 
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his loinds. might be his judges, or paſs upon his 


trial as his peers ? 
To which it was anſwered, „That the great- 
ſeal which he had for his warrant, was not the ſeal 
of the lawful queen of the realm, nor paſſed by 
authority; but the ſea] of an uſurper, and therefore 
could be no warrant to him: and, that if any 
were as deeply to be touched in the caſe as himſelf, 
yet, ſo long as no attainder was of record againſt 
them, they were perſons able in law to paſs on any 
trial, and not to be challenged but at the prince's 
pleaſure.” After which anſwer, the duke uſed 
few words, but confeſſed the indictment; by whoſe 
example the other priſoners arraigned with him did 
the like, and thereupon had judgment. 

The duke, on receiving his ſentence, ſaid, “ I 
cc beſeech you, my lords, all to be humble ſuitors 
<« to the queen's: majeſty, and to grant me four re- 

* queſts: Firſt, That J may have that death which 
« noblemen have had in times paſt, and not the 
« other. Secondly, That her majeſty will be gra- 
« cious to my children, which may hereafter do 

c good ſervice, conſidering that they went by my 
“ commandment, who am their father, and not of 
their own free wills. "Thirdly, That I may have 

cc appointed to me ſome learned men for the in- 
« ſtruction and quiet of my conſcience : and, 
« Fourthly, That ſhe will ſend two of the council 
c to commune with me, to whom I will declare 

c ſuch matters as ſhall be expedient for her and the 
cc = commonyecalth. And thus I beſeech you all to 

ray for me.“ 

| 9 his condemnation, he was ciievied back to 
the Tower, where he remained a cloſe priſoner. 
Monday, the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, was the day 
fixed for his execution, when a vaſt concourſe of 


people 


people aſſembled upon To ower- hill, all the uſual 
preparations being made, and the executioner 
ready; but, after waiting ſome hours, the people 
were ordered to depart. This delay was to afford 
time for his making an open ſhew of the change 
of his religion, ſince that very day, in the preſence 
of the mayor and aldermen, as well as ſome of 
the privy-council, he heard maſs in the Tower. 
The next day he was actually brought out to ſuffer 
death, on the ſame ſcaffold on Tower-hill, where 
he made a very long ſpeech to the people ; of 
which there remains nothing but what relates to 
his religion, which he not only profeſſed to be then 
that of the church of Rome, but that it had been 
always ſo; taking upon himſelf the odious character 
of a hypocrite i in the ſight of God, as well as a 
diſſembler with men. 

John Fox affirms; that he had promiſe of par- 
don, even if his head was upon the block, if he 
would recant and hear maſs; and ſome have be- 
lieved that he entertained ſuch a hope to the laſt, 
from a paſſage in his ſpeech. . 

Several authors agree in affrming that he made 

a long ſpeech at the time of his death; and we 
have reaſon to regret that only a Part of it is pre- 
ſerved, which is as follows: 

<« Good people, all you that be Kids preſent to 
<« ſee me die, though my death be odious and hor- 
« rible to the fleſh; yet I pray you judge the beſt 
jn God's works, for he doth all for the beſt : 
„ and as for me, 1 am a wretched ſinner, and 
« have. deſerved to die, and moſt juſtly am con- 
« demned to die by law: and yet this act whereof 
<« die was not alrogether of me, but I was pro- 
« cured and induced thereunto by others; howbeit 
4 Sock forbid that I ſhould name any man unto you, 

| E = + X „ and 
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& and therefore I beſeech you look not for it. 1H 
tc for my part, forgive all men, and prày God alſo 
to forgive them; and, if I have offended any of 
Li *- you here, I ptay you and all the world to for- 
„ vive me; and moſt chiefly I deſire forgiveneſs 
"© of the queen's highneſs, whom, I have moſt 
* grieviouſly offended : and I pray you all to wit- 
te neſs for me, that I depart in perfect love and 
& charity with all the world, and that you will aſſiſt 
© me with your prayers at; the hour of death. 
And here I do proteſt unto you, good people, 
© moſt earneſtly, even from the bottom of my 
& heart, that this which I have ſpoken is of my- 
e ſelf, not being required nor moved thereunto 
* by any man, nor by any flattery, or hope of 
<« life; and I take witneſs of my lord of Worceſter 
* here, mine old friend and ghoſtly father, that 
&* he found me in this mind and opinion when he 
e came to me; but I have declared this only upon 
& mine own mind and affection, and for the zeal 
& and love that J bear to my natural country. I 
could, good people, rehearſe much more, even 
„ by experience, that I have of this evil that 
* hath happened to this realm, by theſe occaſions, 
but you know I have another thing to do, where- 
te unto I muſt prepare me, for the time draweth 
away. And now I beſeech the queen's highneſs 
e to forgive me mine offences againſt her majeſty, 
« whereof I have a ſingular hope, foraſmuch as ſhe 
e has already extended her goodneſs and clemency 
« ſo far upon me, that whereas ſhe might forth- 
de with, without judgment, or any farther trial, 
« have put me to a moſt vile and cruel death, by 
Changing, drawing, and quartering, foraſmuch 
ce as I was in-the field in arms againſt her majeſty. 


* Her highneſs, nevertheleſs, of her molt 215 
| CC u | 


710 HN DU 
« ful goodneſs, ſuffered me to be brought to my 


e ;udgment, and to have my trial by law, where 


I was moſt juſtly condemned. And her highneſs 


<« hath now alſo extended her mercy and clemency 


4 upon me, for the manner and kind of my death: 


e and therefore my hope is, that her grace, of her 


* goodneſs, will remit all the reſt of her indigna- 
tion and diſpleaſure towards me, which I beſeech 
you all moſt heartily to pray for, and that it may 
% pleaſe God long to preſerve her majeſty, to reign 
&* over you in much honour and felicity,” _ 


I muſt confeſs it does not appear to me, that 


this ſpeech of the duke's implies any perſuaſion of 


pardon, but quite the contrary. He recapitulates 
thoſe inſtances of juſtice and kindneſs, which he 
would have the people believe, he, in his own 
opinion, had received from the queen; and from 


thence infers, that her majeſty would retain no 
reſentment againſt him after he was dead, and 


conſequently would not proceed againſt his family, 
of which many were obnoxious to her juſtice, and 


all of them to her ſuſpicions. If, therefore, any 
_ promiſes were made to him, it is more likely that 
they ſhould relate to his children, and his brother, 


in favour of whom he might poſſibly reſolve to 


die, as he had lived like a courtier, as he evidently 


did. | 
However that may be, it is allowed that he be- 
haved with becoming courage and compoſure, 
putting off his damaſk gown when he had done 


ſpeaking, and then kneeled down, faying, to them 


that were about him, „I beſeech you all to bear 


c me witneſs, that I die in the true catholic faith ;?* _ 


and then ſaid the pſalms of Miſerere and De Pro- 
fundis, his Pater Noſter, and ſix of the firſt verſes 
of the pſalm In te Domine ſperayi, ending with, 
this verſe, Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend 


Ze z my - 
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& my ſpirit.” And, when he had thus ended hig 
prayers, the. executioner aſked him forgiveneſs, 
to whom he ſaid, I forgive thee with all my, 
< heart, do thy part without fear.” And bowing 
| warde the block, he ſaid, © I have deſerved a 
<.thouſand deaths; ” then laid his head on the 
block, and was beheaded ; whoſe body with the 
head, was buried in the Tower by the body of 
Edward duke of Somerſet, ſo that there lie be-, 
tween the high altar in St. Peter's church, two 
dukes between two queens, viz. queen Anne and 
queen Catharine; all four heheaded. 

Such was the end of this potent "nobleman, 
who, with the title of a duke, exerciſed, for ſome 
time, a power little inferior to that of. a king, in 
the fifty-firſt, or at moſt, in the fifty-ſecond year 
of his age; one differently repreſented by our hi- 
ſtorians, but of whom it may be truly ſaid, that, 
though even his enemies could not deny he had 
many great, and ſome good, qualities, yet the 
beſt friends to his memory muſt confeſs, they were 
much overbalanced by his vices. ä 

1 e have the following character of this 

Treat man, drawn by the hand of a famous ec- 
- Clefiaſtical' hiſtorian. * Such was the end of this 
« oreat perſon, the firſt earl of Warwick, and the 
& Jaſt duke of Northumberland of this name and 
e family. By birth he was the eldeſt ſon of fir 
7 Edmund Sutton, alias Dudley, who, together 
with fir, Richard Empſon, were the chief inſtru- 

“ ments and promoters under Henry VII. for 

7 putting the penal laws in execution, to the 
great grievance and oppreſſion of all ſorts of 
= ſabje&s. © For which, and other offences of 
te 2 higher nature, they were both ſacrificed to 
& the fury of the common people, by king Henry 
« 94 II, which Pollibly * make him carry a 


2 vindic- 


& vindictive mind e that 1 42 2 


< and prompt him to the diſinheriting of all his 
* Progeny. 


* Firſt trained up, (as his father had alſo been 


« before him) in the ſtudy of the commonglaws, 


*© which made him cunning enough to pick holes 


« in any man's eſtate, to find ways to bring their 
< lives in danger. But finding that the long ſword 
** was of more eſtimation than the long robe in 
© the time of that king, he put himſel forward 
on all actions wherein honour was to be ac- 
< quired, in which he gave ſuch teſtimony of his 
judgment and valour, that he gained much on 
i the affections of his prince, by whom he was 


s created viſcount L'Ifle, on the fifteenth of 
„March, anno 1541, inſtalled knight of the gar- 


ter in 1442, and made lord-admiral of England. 
<« Employed in many actions againit the Scots, 

* he came off always with ſucceſs and victory; 

and, having ſaid this, we have ſaid all that was 


be accounted either good or commendable jn the 


00 whole courſe of his life. 
6 Being advanced unto the title of earl of War- 


wick by king Edward VI, he thought himſelf 


«ina capacity of making queens, as well as Ri- 


* chard Nevil (one of his predeceſſors in that title) 


had been for ſetting up and depoſing kings; 


“ and they both periſhed under the ambition of 
t thoſe proud attempts. Puniſhed as Nevil alſo 
ks zn in having no iſſve male remaining to 

reſerve his name. For though he had ſix 


1 ſons, all of them living to be men, and all of 


* them to be married men, yet they went all 


e childleſs to the grave, I mean, as to the having 


6 of lawful iſſue, as if the curſe of Jeconiah had 
been laid upon them. With him died alſo the 
66 Proud title of duke of Northumberland, 
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d never aſpired to by the Piercies, though 1 men of 
+, * eminent nobility.” 

Ihe reader may compare this with the be 
ing ſketch of his character by Biſhop Burnet, than 
whom no man could be better . f with 

the hiſtory of thoſe times. ö 

4 Thus died the imbitiods duke of Northüm. 
4e berland. He had been, in the former part of 
« his life, a great captain, and had the reputation 
of a very - wiſe man: he was generally ſucceſ- 
„ful, and they that are fo, are always eſteemed | | 
6c wiſe. He was an extraotdinary man in a lower 
e fjze, but had forgot himſelf much when he was 
s raiſed higher, in which his mind ſeemed more 
* exalted than his fortunes. But, as he was 
* tranſported by his rage and revenge out of mea- 
„ ſure, ſo he was as. er and mean in his ſub- 

* miſſions. : 

„ Fox, it ſeems, was dani; that be had 
hopes given him of his life, if he ſhould declare 
* himſelf of the popiſh religion, even though his 
head were laid on the block; but which way ſo- 
ever he made that declaration, either to get 

* his life by it, or that he had really been always 

þ *© what he now profeſſed, it argues that he regard- 

l ed religion very little, either in his life or at his 
death. But, whether he did any thing to haſten 
* the king's death, I do not find it was at all en- 
&* quired after. Only thoſe who conſider how much 

S  * puilt diſorders all people, and that they have 

F +» a black cloud over their minds, which appears 

either in the violence of rage, cr the abjectneſs 
<< of fear, did find fo great a change in his de- 
* portment in theſe laſt paſſages of his life, from 
* what was in the former parts of it, that they 


1 e not but think there was ſoͤme extra- 
NY 6 "ET 
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cc edna ching within him, from whence it | 


« flowed.” i 
We may well ſuppolh, that ine tiniag del 
tieswere veryconſpicuous in this unfortunate duke; 


ſince the greateſt enemy his family ever had, at 


the cloſe of his moſt virulent invective a gainſt his 


ſon, the earl of Leiceſter, has theſe words; which 


falling from him, are very remarkable. In his . 


«6 2 no doubt, there were to be ſeen many 


. excellent good parts, if they had been joined 


<« with faith, honeſty, moderation, and loyaley: 

« For all the world knows, that he was very wiſe, 
e valiant, magnanimous, liberal, and affured 
* friendly where he once promiſed of all which 


* virtues, my lord his ſon hath neither thew nor 


. ſhadow. x 
Tit he Wes 1 00 maſter ; and chat he had : 


ſervant in whom the memory of paſt favours out- 


lived the duke, as well as his fortunes, will ap- 
pear from the following paſſage, recorded in an 


old hiſtory of our peerage, and except the laſt ſen 
tence tranſcribed by fir William Dugdale. John 
Cock, Lancaſter herald, ſome time ſervant to 


« this duke: begged of Queen Mary to bury - 
the head of his old maſter in the Tower of 


* 


„London; which was granted him, with the 


whole body, and performed accordingly. In re- 
% membrance whereof, the ſaid Lancaſter did 


b ever after bear for his creſt, a bear's head, lilven 


* crowned, gold.“ 


It may not be amiſs to add here, that it was 


allo for this good office he was made Lancaſter 
herald in 1585, when Robert, earl of Leiceſter, 


fon to this duke, went governor of the Low- 


Countries, whom he attended. 
His relict, Jane, ducheſs of Northumberland, 


Was a lady of great piety and virtue, of whom 
. we ſhall give a ſhort account. 


The 
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The name of this lady was Jane Guildford, 
5 ol and heir of ſir Edward Guildford, mar- 
ſhal of Calais, lord-warden of the Cinque Ports, 
and maſter of the ordnance under king Henry 
VIII, by Eleanor, ſiſter and heireſs of Thomas 
Weſt, lord la Warte. 
It ſeems this was a marriage of afi>Qion; ie 
fathers having been intimate friends, and them- 
ſelyes brought up together while children. The 


duke married her when he was ſcarce of age, ſo 


that they had lived together thirty years at the 
a he loſt his life, . — her eſtate was truly 
deplorable, being, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the words, 
turned put of doors, all her furniture ſeized, left 
without fortune, without friends, and without 
neceſſaries, her huſband and her ſon executed, 
her other ſons living, but by permiſſion; ſo that 
conſidering her age, her quality, and the manner 
in which ſhe had ſpent her days, the duke being 
as abſolute in his own houſe, by affection, as in 
the dd by power, ſhe could not ul: be vary 1 mi- 
21 ; 
By degrees, r things grew better, more 
eſpecially after the marriage of queen Mary to 
King Philip, the Spaniſh. lords and ladies of his 
. employing all their intereſt in her favour, 
n from her will, written with her own 

15 in which ſhe expreſſes a very grateful ſenſe 
= their kindneſſes. But no reaſon: has been aſ- 
ſigned hitherto for their behaviour towards her, 
though there was a very good one; for her uncle 
Henry Guildford had ſerved long in n Spain, was 
knighted by king Ferdinand, and, 2 his gallant 
behaviour in war, had the arms of the kingdom 
of Granada granted him, as an augmentation of 
by "Ow coat; ſhe. deteaſed at her houſe at 
Is | Chelles, 


- 
* 


chellea, in the forty-ſixth year of her age, on the 


twenty ſecond of January, 1554, and was buried 
with great funeral ſolemnity in the church there, 
on the firſt of February following, and had a 
noble monument erected there, with a ſuitable 


inſcription to perpetuate her memory. 


His brother, fir Andrews Dudley, knight of the 
moſt noble order of the garter, fell under the ſame | 


condemnation with himſelf ; but, through the 
clemency of queen Mary, his life was ſpared ; 

ſome particulars of which are here inſerted. 

It does not appear at what time this gentleman 
received the honour of knighthood ; but we find, 


that, by the title of fir Andrews Dudley, knight, 


he had the manor of Whitney granted him by 
king Edward VI, in the year 1551. A like 

grant of the manor of Minſter-Lovel, and the hun- 
dred of Chadlington, paſſed in the month of Fe- 
bruary, 1552, In the month of October, the 
ſame year, upon his being recalled from the caſtle 


of Guiſnes, of which he was captain, he was ap- 


pointed one of the four gentlemen in ordina 


his majeſty's privy-chamber : he was alſo keeper 


of the palace of Weſtminſter, and, as the warrants 
to him plainly ſhew, maſter of the wardrobe. 
But the laſt and greateſt favour he received in 
that reign, was his being elected, April the twen- 
ty-third, i in the ſixth year of Edward VI, one of the 


knights: companions of the moſt noble order of 


the garter. 


He joined, as it was natural for him to do, 


with the duke his brother, and, for that offence, 
on the nineteenth of Auguſt, I552, received 
| judgment to die as a traitor, notwithſtanding 
which, he was reprieved, and afterwards pardon- 
. and diſcharged out of the Tower, October 
the eighteenth, 13 54 living the remainder of his 
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a life privately, at un houfe i io Tothill: fireet. where 


he een in 1359; but, it does not appear 


that ie! notice was taken of him by queen Eliza- 

beth that at the time of his EO, his for- 

tune was but ſmall. _ 

This great duke had alſo a numerous iſſue, viz. 
eight ſons and five daughters, of whom, ſome 


Wo before him to the grave, others furvived, 


and lived to ſee a great change in their fortunes; 


we ſhall likewiſe give a. ſuccinct account of them 
| for te reader's fatisfaQtion. 


* 


: 5: 


who was Killed a at the ſhe of Bo- 


5 0 at t Henry, age of nineteen, married to Wyne- | 


fred, daughter to the lord Rich; upon whoſe 
death there is an ele y extant, by Leland. 

| „ Thomas: who 0 when he was two years 
old. 


TIT. - Tokn, who bad the title of earl of Warwick 


in his father's life-time : at the coronation of Ed- 
y Ed VI. he was made one of the knights of the 
th; in the fifth year of that monarch's reign, 

he accompanied the marquis of Northampton, 
who carried the order of the garter to the French 
king. _ In the ſixth of Edward VI. he was made 
| maſter of the horſe, with a fee of one hundred 
unds ; per annum. He had the wardſhip grant- 
ed him, 'of fir Edward Seymour, knight, fon to 
the protector. But, whereas it is ſaid, by certain 


writers, that when his father cauſed the lord Pa- 
get to be deprived of the garter, it was to make 


room for his ſon the earl of Warwick, that is not 
| likely to be true, becauſe this young nobleman 
never had it at all; he was condemned with his 
father, but reprieved and releaſed out of the 
Tower with his uncle, and going to his brother's 


* 


houſe at Penſhurſt in Kent, died there in two. 


days 


0h DUDLEY. . 


time; ſo . it is probable, he ug d n 
—_ he was diſcharged. 2 was, as a 4 
writer informs us, a nobleman of great hope, 
and one of the mirrors of his age ; relizion, 
learning, and military affairs. He deceaſed, "Oc- 
tober the twenty-firſt, 1554, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age, leavin no iffue-by his coun- 
teſs, the: daughter of the di . of Somerſet, who, 
1 death, married fir. Edward Umpton, 
| t. 

IV. and V. Anibias and Robert. 

VI. Guildford, who married Jane, dau ghter to 
the duke of Suffolk, in the month of May, 1553. 
and on the twelfth of February following, loſt- _ 
his life, together with his unfortunate | lady, upon 4 
the ſcaffold. 

VII. Henry, who married Margaret, the ſole 
i daughter and heireſs of Thomas, lord Audley, 
high chancellor of England, and was killed at the 

ſiege of St. Quintin's, in 1337. His widow mar- 
ried Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk, and 
"9 her deſcended the Howards, carls of Suf- © 

VIII. Charles, who at his death, _ * four 

years old. 


— 


The dee were five, viz. 

I. Mary, who married ſir Henry 9 
knight of the garter, lord deputy of Irelaand, and 
lord preſident of Wales, Fain whom deſcended 
the earls of Leiceſtr of that name. 
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II. Margaret, who died when ſhe was ten years 
old. 

3. Catherine, who became- the wife öf Henry 
Haſtings, earl of Huntingdon, and lord- preſi- 
dent of the North, by whom he had no iſſue; 
ſhe ſurvived him long, and deteaſing in the 
% | month * 
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month of Auguſt, 1620, was interred, by, het 


b * mother i in Chelſea church. 


IV. Temperance, who ied : at a year ad.” 
V. Another Catherine, who — at yo years 


7 of Wes: - 

wie IS: -: 
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It may 1 not be amiſs to ah here; that fir 
John Sutton, baron of Dudley, who was. taken 
into the new queen's favour, though he did not 
live to enjoy it long, dying in leſs than a month 

after the great duke his - couſin, and; by the 
| queen's ſpecial command, was, on the twenty- 
firſt of September, 1553, buried with great pom 
and ceremony at Weſtminſter, the heralds attend- 
ing at his funeral, when his ſtile and titles were 

publicly proclaimed. | 5 

His ſon Edward Sutton, lord Dudley, tectived | 
ſtill higher marks of her royal beneficence, ſince, 
by her letters: patents, ſhe-reſtored to him, and the 
heirs of his body, all the manors of Horburne 

and Smethwick, * the advowſon of the church 
of Horburne in the county of Stafford, as alſo the 
whole priory of Dudley, and the tithes of North- 
field and Sedgeley, with divers meſſuages and 
lands, parcel. of the poſſeſſions belonging to the 
ſame priory, then in the poſſeſſion of the crown 
by the attainder of John, duke of Northumber- 
land. - 
FPhhis lord, waking to wife Catharine, the datigh- | 
ter of ſir John Bridges, lord: Chandos of Sud- 
ley, one of the ladies in ordinary attending on 
the queen, ſhe granted to him, and ; to the heirs 
of their two bodies, the lordſhips of Sedgeley, 
Himley, and Swinford, with the parks of Etin- 
ſhall, Sedgeley, and Himley; the hays, foreſts, 
and chaces of Aſhwood and Chaſpell, with all the 
land called * and divers other =o 
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appear, the whole caſtle of Dudley, the park 


 ralled+the Conigree, the old park. of. Dud 5 
with divers other lands Nu in Dudley, RoW? 2 
and Sedgeley, in the county of Stafford; all 
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| and tenements in the county of Stafford: her ma- 
jeſty alſo granted him, though the date does not 


* 


which came to the crown by the forfeiture of the 


ſaid John, duke of Northumberland. The queen 


alſo made this lord governor of the caſtle of Hamp- 
nies in Picardy, for the term of his natural life. 


By his lady before mentioned, he had only one 
daughter, Anne, married to Thomas Wylmer, 
eſq; counſellor at law. As to his other marriages 
and iſſue, the reader has ſeen: them alteady in 
another place; we ſhall therefore add nothing 
farther here, than that this noble peer dying July 


4, 1586, in the twenty- eighth year of queen Eli- 
zabeth, his body was interred in the church of 
St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, N 
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fances Brandon, the e 

Charles Bran 
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inks it incambent upon us, to uſe allthe car 

diligence imaginable, to ſet all theſe points in 
s true and clear lights as poſſible; and, with this 
ol ; | view, . 
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ili begin with giving ſuch 3 in 


= to ofir Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, as 


belong more particularly to this ſubject; that is, 


| twithedeſcent of the Muftrious lady o whom we are ; 


He ww the fon of fir Thomas Brandon, kniake . 
of the garter, and the n of: fir William 
Brandon, who carried the ſtandard of Henry, earl 


- 


of Richmond, at the battle of Boſworth, and in i 


that ſervice was uin. This fir Charles _ 


being extremely handſome in his 12 _ 
n in the 


vwithal one of the ſtrongeſt and ſtoute 


kingdom, was a great favourite with Arthur, T7 


1 of Wales, and of his brother Henry. 


Upon the acceſſion of that prince to the throne, 4 
he was made one of the ci uires of his body, and 
chamberlain of North-Wales : afterwards, for his 

the French, 5 
he was; on the fifteenth of May, 1513, advanced 
| — che dignity of viſcount L'Ifle ; though biſhop 


ſervices both by ſea and land againſt 


- erroneouſly aſſerts, he was that created 


_ duke of Suffolk; which, however, he was not till 
dhe thirteenth of February following. In the ſuc- 
r he was preſent in France at the ma- 
of the princeſs Mary, the king's. youngeſt £7 


riage 
ſiſter, with the French king Lewis: 


At this time the duke of Suffolk, and Henry, 3 
marquis of Dorſet, acquired great reputation in 
_ the 3 that were held on that occaſion, 


as aſſiſtants to Francis of Valois, who ſoon. after » 


Was "himſelf king by the demiſe of Lewis, whom an 


eminent French hiſtorian affirms, became a victim 
to his extra) 


Luke of Suffolk before her 


t paſſion for his new queen. That 
, who is ſaid to have had no dicke to the 
e, was no ſooner 
a —_ than ſhe wrote to her brother to deſire 
6 „3 as 
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great difficulty, and therefore the marriage as 


Francis I. king Henry, 


noble perſon was in at the time of his: marriage. 


the other lady was his ſeeond wiſe. Ix isa difficult 
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told the duke of. Suſſo 
that if he did not Bein her conſent in four days, he 


ſhould not be the man. But, as the ſame-write: 


juſtly obſerves, this could not put kim und 


quickly after celebrated, Aptil the fifteenth, 1515. 
and, by the interceſſion | "of the — the 


match, was caſily pacified. ach n th aradaill 
But here ariſes a queſtien, as to the ſtate this | 


28 


4 that he had been twice married 
quite ſo clear to:whom, One 


Lt is pretty cert 
before; but it is not 


author ſays, kis Grſt wife bn daughter Go. ; 


fr: Anthony Br | | of Calais; 
that it was — the daughter and ee 
of John Nevile, marquis of | 


matter to know what fir William Dugdale's opinion 


Was, fince he aſſerts Margaret to be the fixſt wife 
in his hiſtorical account, and then produees an 
authentic pedigree of the family, in mhich-ſhe.j> 
made to be —— as in reality there is good 
reaſon to believe ſhe was, beeauſe the lived m 


after his marriage with the queen, being re- 


| pudiated- as the pedigree ſays ; or, as ſome writers 
of 2 divorced. CCF 


The ſame uncertainty there is e ceito-the - 
children of this duke, at the time of hi marian 5. 


ſome ſay he had one, others two; and, while ſome: 


<4 affirm they were by the firſt wife, others as poſi- 


* 
3 
> 
4. 
2 


tively aſſert, that he had no iſſue but by he ſecnd. 


b e pedigrees of Our ancient nobility, that- "at the 
time he married the queen he had two daughters 


ris, however, tolerably clear, from comparing 


living, both by his Arlt wife, but the: el 


+ ther, Anne, was. bone: before. marriages; how- 


at ever, ö 


8 a of — Ii when 1. bold 
her title to certain lands that had been her father's, 


to ſir John Beaumont, maſter of the rolls, who, 1 
as that young monarch tells us, under his own. 


| hand, forged a deed of this Charles duke of Suf- 
folk, by which he aſſigned thoſe lands to Anne, 
baronneſs of Powis, to give the better colour to a 
decree which was to eſtabliſh his own poſſeſſion; 
and all this he is ſaid to have confeſſed under his 
hand. The ſecond daughter, Mary, born after 
- marriage, the wife of William, lord Mont- 
As for his ſecond wife, who was the widow 


of fir Jobe Mortimer, ſhe became, after he left 


ew the ſpouſe of one Robert Horne. 


Upon his third marriage with Mary, b | 


8 of France, he procured a grant in general tail of 
all the lordſhips, manors, lands, and tenements, 


formerly belonging to Edmund de la Pole, late 
earl of Suffolk; which Edmund had been beheaded 


in the Tower, on the thirtieth of April, 1513, 


for reaſons of ſtate rather than for any other crime, 
his eldeſt brother John, earl of Lincoln, having 
been declared prefumprive heir, of the crown by 


| Richard III. 
By this thiv wit, Charles, duke of Suffolk, 
| had iſſue, Henry Brandon, who, in the ſeventeetith 


year of Henry VIII. was created at Bridewell earl 
| of Lincoln, being then, as our heralds ſay, twelve 
years of age; in which it is probable there is ſome | 


| miſtake, ſince, if it was true, he muſt have heen 


dorn before che marriage of the duke of Suffolk 
with his mother. He died not long after withong 


* 


Beſides chis fon, Hae were two daughters of 1 
this marriage; F rances, who married Henry, mar- 


l Dorler, as is faid above; and Eleanor, who. 
F 1 became 
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biaame the wife. of Henry Clifford, earl of Gums | 
berland, by whom he had only one daughter, 
Margaret, the wife of Henry, and the 1 of - 


Ferdinando, earl of Derby. - 
eign nong £ 


Here it may be proper to obſerve, that, a 
queen Elizabeth about the ſucceſſion, Wer, were 


| the clandeſtine diſcourſes held in the r 


ſome who preferred the title of this lady Eleanor, 


then counteſs dowager of Cumberland, to chat of 
the houſe of Suffolk ;. for which they pretended 
one reaſon, and kept in reſerve another. The 
diſcloſed reaſon was, that this lady ſtood one degree 
_ nearer to her common anceſtor Henry VII. than 
lady Catharine Grey; but the concealed motive 
which they held to be much ſtronger, was the lady 
Eleanor's being born after the death of lady 
Mortimer, fo x Ay by the help of a poſt contract, 
after the demiſe of that lady, they conceived that 
all colour of illegitimacy was taken away with re- 
ok to the counteſs of ee and her de- 
cendants. 
We have now ak e to add, relating | 
to this matter, 'except that, from the time of mY | 
marriage, the king's ſiſter was ſtiled the ducheſs- 
queen : and, that ſhe departed this life on the 
twenty-third of June, 1533, having ſeen the king | 
her brother divorced from his firſt queen Catharine, 
married to Anne Bullen, marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke, and that queen big with child of her 
daughter Elizabeth. She could not, therefore, 
frame any conjecture as to the ſucceſſion of the 


crown, as the king had a daughter by one wife; a a 


child begotten, but not born, of another; and 
Ms favourite though baſtard ſon, Charles Fitzroy, 
duke of Richmond and Somerſet, earl of Notting- 


"Bag ham, lieutenant-general beyond. Trent, wardett- 


1 of the borders of f Scotland, and lord kigh-, 


admiral 


Jang nE T. 


f ny of England, was then kving. And 
noble hiſtorian gives us this reaſon for heaplays ſo 
many honours upon a child, That the king conſi- 


dered, as yet, he had no lawful male iſſue: from 


vyhence it may be gathered, that he was not with- 
5 thought of prete 
This marriage proceeded from the great Kind. 


Les wick 248. enry, VII had for the marquis of 


' Dorſet, and his affection for his niece ; but, as in 
1 other inſtances, ſo in this, that monarch's 

uct was very irregular, ſince, either to oblige 
the marquis, or to gratify his own inclination,” he 
took no notice of an obſtacle, that ought otherwiſe 
to have hindered this match. 


This Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, baron of 
 Groby, was the ſon of Thomas, marquis of Dor- 


ſet, by Margaret, daughter of fir Robert Wotton, 


of Bocton, in Kent, and the widow of William 


Medley, efquire. Henry ſucceeded his father in 
his honours in the year 1530, and was eſteemed a 


man of t perſonal courage and much generoſity, 


to which we may add, that. he wanted not ambi- 
tion, though he was a reſerved man, loved to live 
in his own way, and was rather deſirous to keep 
up that magnificence for which our ancient nobi- 


lity were ſo much diſtinguiſhed, in the place of his 


_ reſidence in the country, than to involve himſelf 1 in 
the intrigues of a court. 

His father having a cloſe friendifp with Wil: 
in earl of Arundel, and being deſirous to unite 


the intereſt of their families as cloſely as ſſible, 8 
- this Henry, afterwards marquis of Dorſety. 
nie the lady Catharine Fitz-Alan, that earPs A. 


bs daughter, and gave lady Catharine Grey, 
his own daughter, to Henry, afterwards earl of 


Arundel, then heir-apparent to his father. 
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"his conjunctic ;. by. which - they were. dp 
"71 doubly. brothers in law, cauſed 2 great affecti 
and friendſhip between theſe. noblemen in their 
youth; but when Henry, marquis of Dorſet, had | 
caſt his eyes upon the lady Frances Brandon, and 
king n — 2 reſſed no diſlike to the match, it 
produced very high reſentment in the lord Mal- 
travers, afterwards. earl of Arundel, who could not 
bear to ſee his ſiſter excluded from her huſband's 
bed, to make way for another lady, though of the 
blood royal. His complaints, however juſt and well 
founded, were over - looked and ill e yet, by 
the mediation of friends, an annuity was ſettled 
upon lady Catharine, which was duly: Lacy during 
the manquis's life, for the lady 1 him ſe- 
-veral years: but, "notwithſtanding This and that 
the earl was ſtill his brother-in-law by his own mar- 
riage; he reſented this ill uſage from themarquis, 
and could never be brought to diſſemble his diſlike 
of him, till he was created duke of Suffolk, and 
Arundel committed to the Tower, for being em- 


* G 


barked in the conſpiracy, as it was called, of the 


duke of. Somerſet. But that he diſfembled even 
then, and. was not cordially reconciled: to the duke 
of Suffolk, or to the duke of Northumberland, ta 
whom he alſo bore ill-will, a apps pears from his giving 
| ſecret intelligence of king ard's death to the 
lady Mary; which prevented her falling into the 
hands of the two dukes, and proved, in the end, 
their deſtruction; in every ſtep of which the earl of 
Arundel, as he had been before a concealed, was 
; afterwards an active inſtrument. | 
The principal ſeat of the marquis of Dorſet 
"Was the ſtately-houſe- of Broadgate in Leiceſter- 
- ſhire, where it is generally believed, though there 
is no direct authority to prove it, that the lady 


15 Jane was barn, anno an 1537 . ON 
a | 5 in 


ER ff R ET. _ 


ln acher het, e uſually paſs-over' the tender 


of thoſe of whom we ſpeak, or, at leaſt, 


years 

touchathem but ſlightly 3 it muſt, however, be 
ther wiſe in the preſent vaſe, ſince the infaney of 
; — Jane was truly remarkable. Nature, if the 
n may be allowed, crowded even that tate | 


e eee eee aj Bier 


ſo many wirtues and graces, that her perſonal ad- 


ments Sutſbone the luſtre of her rank, and 


i de n ned by flinſe who were leaſt | 
-affeaed-by the'gifeof fortune. 
© Wr tune tie Gifting account of Achat time ſhe 


pes the firſt indication of that aſtoniſhing preg- 


.nancy:which aſterwards appeared; but, notwith- 
iſtanding this, we may, without: ſuſpicion of flat- 
ei 1 affirm that it muſt have been 
| very early. She was certainly within a few months 
Edward; and ſuch 48 


of the fame age with King 


were intimate ly ee with human nature, and 
Shad likewiſe an 


nity of knowing him tho- 
| rrthaugbt ien kind of miracle. Tet one 


eſe, ho knew him well, and loved him bet- 


— candidly ackriowledges, that the lady 


"1 "Jos was ſuperior to him, and this in every re- 
ſdſpect. She may be ſuppdſed to have been firſt 
taught feminine accompliſhments, which, in thoſe 


days, were of different kinds, and not fo ealily at- 


| _— as at preſent, yet in theſe ſhe excelled. Her 


red in the works of her needle; then 


4 þ es be beautiful character which ſhe wrote, com- 


-mended by all who had ſeen it: ſhe played admi- 


m_ on various: inſtruments of muſic, and ac- 
ied them with a voice exquiſitely ſweet in 
Tee and aſſiſted by all the graces that art could 


beſtow. Her own language ſhe ſpoke and wrote 


with peculiar accuracy; the French, Italian, Latin, 
- and Greek: clpecully, .were as natural to her as her 
COPS | 49 1 + 5 | own, 
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on, for ſhe en wal erſtood them perfectly, 
but ſpoke and wrote them wich this pa vs fo 
dom; and this not in the opinior en eee 5 
; judges, but of Mr. Aſcham and Dr. Aylmer, men 
who, in point of veracity, are as much above 
ſuſpicion,” as, in reſpect to their abilities, they were 
incapable of being deceived: men who, for their 
learning, were the wonder of their own times and 
of ours; the former, famous for Roman accuracy; 
the latter, one of the ſevereſt critics in thoſe 
learned times. | She was verſed likewiſe in He- 
brew, Chaldee, upd Arabic and all ang Fw A 
2 child. 
Her parents, as we learn: From her own. teſti. 
..mony, as well as that of others, were both of 
them ſomewhat auſtere; ſo that, notwithſtanding 
her high rank, ſhe was ſo far from ſuffering by in- 
dulgence, chat the misfortunes of her tender age 
[flowed from the contrary extreme. The marquis 
of Dorſet, her father, had himſelf a andre of 
letters, and was a great Patron of learned men. 
He had two chaplains, Harding and Aylmer, who : 
were then zealous proteſtants as the latter 
always continued, but the former 3 after 
wards a papiſt, and « one of the ableſt "writers * : 
that fide. RT . _—_ 
Theſe great men, * they: were wade: ſue 
were the tutors and companions of lady Jane in 
hex. infancy. Her tutors, as they inſtructed ; her 
companions, as they converſed with her; fas: ſhe 
had a ſedateneſs of temper, a quickneſs of appre- 
henſion, and a ſolidity of judgment, that enabled 
Her not only to become the miſtreſs of languages, 
but of ſciences; ſo that ſhe thought, and ſpoke, 
and reaſoned upon ſubjects of the greateſt import - 
ance, in a manner that ſurprized even thoſe; who, 
Hom their own abilities, were nat much ele to 
. cem 


„EE 
"With 1 | endowment, the had 0 ch 


 mildnefs,. rant a modeſty, that ſhe ſet no 
value at all on theſe vaſt acquiſitions, but ſpoke of 
the love of learning as the ſource of hap _ 
5 ind kee Yen b. ba . 85 
undeſerved chidings of her parents, ſhe re- 


rirned wit dowbl ene to the leſſons of her 


tutors ſought in Demoſthenes. and Plato, who 
were her favourite authors, that delight which 

was denied her in all the other ſcenes of life, in 
1 which ſhe mingled bur lile and ſeldom with ay | 


In 1545; when the lady Jane was in the ninth 
8 her age, died her Akers gt by the mo- 
ther's fide, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 
as abſolute poſſeſſion of his maſter's favour as he 
ü An ever ens though after the deceaſe of the 
n-dowag r of France he had married 2 young 


We has ALY "Won, that Charles Brazdony : 
3 of Suffolk, became a widower by the death of 
the ducheſs- queen, in 1533, having no iſſue living 
by any of his wives but daughters, which very pro- 
bably inddced him to marry Catharine, ſole daugh- 
ter and heireſs of William, baron Willoughby of 
Ereſby, in hopes of male iſſue, in which he was 
not n for by her he had two ſons, Henry, 
earl of Lincoln, I lord Charles Brandon, who 


ſurvived him. But, beſides theſe children, and 


thoſe which have been already mentioned, he had 
two natural children; fir. Charles Brandon, Who 
married Elizabeth, daughter and one of the heirs 

of Thomas Pigot, of Rippon, in Yorkſhire; 
and a Sans won F rances, who. Yan Andrew 
| Billeſby, 
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bon, Edward VI. wit 
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This great duke ch FRO » füll noi 
bh maſter's favour at Guilford, Mam ed Bom 
thence toi the | Ws”, : 
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+2 Phe be her gr -unciekingHcnry 
: VIII. departed this life, and vas ſuecendled by his 


n her: father the mar- 
quis of Dorſet, uns in great favour, and herſelf 
allo received many marks; of his tenen. et 
lady: Jane ſtill remained, for the moſt part, in the 
country; for in Leiceſterſhire we find herin 13830, 
being the fourth year of that monatch's reign, and 
the — her age. It was here that Mr. 
Aſcham found her, when he had that — 5 
With her, of which en an accour 
where, and which made do ſtrong: an — 
upon his mind; that he afterwarda wrote ber a long 
letter, penned with equal he ance-and freedom; 
which-demonſtrates: — an opinion he had of 
her underſtanding independent of ber learning, 
and in which he deſires will write him a Greek 
epiſtle, and wiſhes that ſhe: would likewiſe write 
his friend Sturmius another, that hat he had ſaid 
of her wherever he came, 206 Mags rah ere. 
dible by ſuch authentic evidence. 
On the fourteenth of July, 166155 "died; Henry 
and Charles Brandon, | dukes of Suffolk, of the 
© the ſweating: ſickneſs; at the biſhop of Lincoln's 
palace of Bugden, which 9 4 paſſage for 
Henry, lord marquis of to obtain, by the 
favour of the earl l of Warwick, pe without whom 
indeed nothing could be. obtained, a patent for this 
nee honour: and coding. on the 
e N  cleventh 
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ſer out on her journey, the trial o "the duke of 
_ Somerſet, and his affociates, was brought on. 
At this the two dukes, with the earl of dene 
aſſiſted; and the marquis of Wincheſter, lord- 
eafurer, preſided as wt If h-ſteward. The 


ruin of this potent duke, Jorthumberland, 
who really managed all, 2 rival and without 
ſition. dur, the earl of Arundel 


gained his liberty; "as did alſo the lord Grey, but 
upon hard terms, and a promiſe that they would 
be faithful and obedient F the time to come. 

I.!n the next ſummer, the King, with his court, 
made a progres ws * a view to divert the mind of 
that rince, to diſpel the diſeontents of the 
le. Tl to influence the choice of members 


- the enſuing parliament. * 
Keds * in all probability, 7 lady Jane 
ſter, 877 ady 
where reproving 


went to to the king's fi 
| en Hall, in 
i ng a low curteſy 


Mary, at 
the lady Anne Wharton, for mi 
to the hoſt, ſome officious ied it to the 
rincels's ear, who, it is fad, rela it in her 
"i grip hots only NG — 
n 155 * caught a at co ; 
which grew rather 5 that better; 3 great me- 
deines that were given him; ſo that when the 
ment met in March, they were forced to go 
: Weſtminſter to Whitehall to him, for other- 
wiſe his bad ſtate of health would have deprived 
them of his preſence. They fat only that month, 
and, e Faniſhed a few important affairs that 
were brought before them, were diſſolved. 
The dukes of Suffolk and Nontidinberkind 
were now as as they could wiſh to be, and 


great 
the only object of their * was to 0 
184 


5 


1 


ang 6nuY.. 


midit ſperity, 
15 ed to threaten them with ſome 
duden and Vielen reverſe of fortune. For this - 
the penetration and ſagacity of the duke of Nortj- 
umberland, * no other remedy. than alter - 
r cceſſio bao nate which, ; however, 
2 hg 


ſafety of his own family, b by max 
to which he meant to tran 
having a juſt foreſight of the eat 9 — — 5 / 
Which they muſt be expoſed by o bold a meaſure, 
- he. contrived to fortify both houſes ſtill more, by 
other advantageous. matches, which, conſidering = 
his preſent high and Hourihing condition, were 
„ 8 
ſo far into futurity as r — hw 
three eldeſt ! the e arwick, then 
maſter of the horſe, lord Ambroſe, and lord Ro- 
bert, were already married; he therefore matched 


— * bg In, porn 5 
the king's health de- 


lord Guilford Dudley, his fourth ſon, who of them - 


all, as a certain hiſtorian affirms, had leaſt in him 
of the father, with our. lady Jane, the duke. of 
Suffolk's eldeſt daughter. i 

It was at the ſame time reſolved, that the lord 
Herhert, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Pembroke, 
ſhould eſpouſe her ſiſter, 
ſon of Arthur, lord Grey of Wilton, was con- 
tracted to lady Mary Grey, the duke's third 
daughter, and at that time a La child. The 
duke of Northumberland's two daughters were 
married to fir Henry Sydney, r lord Haſt- 
ings, ſan to the — of Huntingdon. On what 
5 — two firſt marriages were celebrated, does 

h where appear; yet it is certain it was in the 


latter 


lady Catharine; and the 
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Catharine, the duke f s fe- 
15 and the eur of Hugtingdon 8 


*. cord © 


_ Seldeft-ſon, with the duke of Notthwmberland's 
e youngeſt daughter, and another ef the ſaid 


dukes heat relations £ fir Andrew Dudley Kae 
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not conceive, that the ſpoils 
5 Hach, it e (My -vi obuble, tha 


the lady Mary, c 


R he did afterwards, with 
ſucceſſion, was Spe Tay 


- underſtanding t 
— e miſled, dif be had not h 


ce were very far from 2 Arne with 


Guilford and his bride z- but the pom 


* king Edward, 5 


l in a n — An a view t to have! _ 


ready as ſoon as poſſible; for otherwiſe, we can- x 
of the duke of So- 
merſet's family would have been em 4. mg b. wee. 


gelign of altering "the foozethon, ' had not eſcaped 
from the brain of Northumberland, how Na: 
ſoever it had there at this time, for other- 
the! 8 N 5 

ere was | e ane, yet 
there was much too little for the prefumptive heir 
to his crown; beſides, the compliment 8 
carties another a 


though this might be appearance only to <1, a ] 


2 Fx king would not have ſuffered it, if he 


ar Hoga pore _—_— pot pon roy, 
or ſo weak, as to be imp | = 
and willing 98 g 
miſled, but he Met ST * 


will Enow it to be truth. | 
The populace, as is © 


the exorbitant greatneſs of the duke of Northum- 
. berland, and could not help admiri 
that beauty and innocence which in! 


and Splat 
* celebration their nu 

m of joy that ſhone in Ye 
Sr” wie ew ſo weak ina 
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_ o'r time to carry his 8 pied into execut tion, 
Without which he ſaw clearly, that himſelf or his 
friends could. not long continue great, or even | 
_ tae. 1 5 | 

Upon theſe motives therefort, he determined, 
in the beginning of the month of June, to ſet 
on foot that ſcheme for which he had been by 
theſe ſteps preparing, and to conſtrain all upon 
whom he had any influence, either for love or fear, 
to do their utmoſt in their reſpective ſtations, to 
bring about and ſupport that diſpoſition he meant 
ſhould be made of the crown. The' firſt motion 
he knew muſt proceed from the young monarch, 
and he was unwilling to truſt any but himſelf with | 
the firſt overtures, in relation' to ſo delicate a ſub- 
ject, and, at the ſame time, there were certain 
circumſtances that made it no eaſy or acceptable 
thing for him to break it to a prince, who, tho? 
Jo young, was ſo wiſe and worthy in all reſpects 
as. oY But neceſſity preſſed him, not only 
in reſpect to the deed, but alſo with regard to the 
time, of which he had now none to ſpare. 
JI 0o bring about this contrivance, he ſuggeſted 
how happy the nation had been under his govern- 
ment, and what a glorious reformation had been 
carried on by him: that, when ſuch a bleſſing was 
ſo far advanced, the next point was to ſecure its 
continuance, | that religion being conveyed to poſ- 
terity, in this condition of purity, the public hap- 
pineſs would be perpetuated, and the beſt provi- 
ſion made for the Ke of his memory: that if 
the crown ſhould deſcend to the lady Mary, both 
the civil and feligious intereſt of the kingdom 
would be in great danger; for that it was well 
known, how ſtrongly that princeſs was inclined to 
the doctrine and preteniions of the court of 


| Rome e: and, in caſe ſhe ſhould warry with ſome 
G g powerful 
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powerful prince of that communion, the Engliſh 

"conſtitution might probably be overthrown, and 

the country made'a provinee to a foreign nation: 
that both his ſiſters were the iſſue of marriages cen- 

ſured and diſallowed in parliament; and beſides, 
-- the late king having them by ſeveral venters, they 
were only of the half blood, and by conſequence, 
WW a s neither be heuy to his highneſs, nor to each | 
* Ot er. 
As for the young queen of Scots, me had re- 
jected an alliance with his majeſty, engaged with 
the French, and therefore was no farther to be 
thought on. That the lady Jane, who ſtood next 
upon the royal line, was a perſon of extraordinary 
qualities, that her zeal for the reformation was 
unqueſtioned, that nothing could be more accep- 
table to the nation than the proſpect of ſuch a 
princeſs ; ; that, in this caſe, he was bound to ſet 
aſide all partialities of blood and nearneſs of rela- 
tion, theſe were inferior conſiderations, and ought 
to be over-ruled by the public good. In- order to 
corroborate this diſcourte, the J of Northum- 
berland took care to place thoſe about the king, who 
would make it their buſineſs to touch frequently 
upon this ſubject; to enlarge upon the accom- 
pliſments of the lady Jane, 'and deſcribe 128 
with all imaginable advantages. 

The king's affections ſtanding 17 this 4 - 
ſition of the crown, he was gained at laſt to over- 
look his ſiſters, and break through his father's 

w.ll. The next thing was to draw an inſtrument, 
Ci and put the ſettlement in form of law. To this 
| - purpoſe, fir Edward Montague, chief juſtice of 
the Comman-Pleas, received an order from the 
privy-council at Greenwich, to come thither the 
next day, and bring ſir John Baker, chancellor of 

a the n and 9 juſtice Bromley, the 

| attorney 


JANE. Gn E xv. 4467 : Y 


attorney and follicitor-general along 1 him. 
This order was ſignified by the lord· treaſurer, the 

duke of Northumberland, the earls of Bedford, 

_ Shrewſbury, and Pembroke, the lords Clinton and 
Darcy, fir John Gate, fir William Petre, ſir Wil- 
liam Cecil, and fir John Chee. 

When fir Ed w. Montague, and the reſt came to 
court, theking told them, that his ſickneſs had given 
him occaſion to conſider the ſtate of the realm, 
the courſe of the ſucceſſion, and the conſequences 
likely to enſue. And here he repreſented the 
danger of religion and the laws, in caſe the lady + 
Mary ſhould ſucceed him. And therefore, to 

prevent a misfortune of this nature, his pleaſure 
was, the crown ſhould paſs to ſuch perſons, and 
under ſuch circumſtances, as were ſpecified in 
certain articles then laid before them: theſe ar- 
ticles they were to digeſt into method, and draw 
up an inſtrument to the beſt of their ſkall. 

The chief. juſtice and the reſt- excepted againſt 
the order, mo defired to be excuſed ; and, when 
further preſſed, moved for ſome time to conſult 
the ſtatutes and conſider the conſtitution ; being 
afterwards required by a meſſage from the lords 
to go on with expedition, they made their report 
at the council-board, that having compared the 
articles with the ſtatutes of ſucceſſion, they found 
his majeſty's command impracticable : that in 
caſe they ſhould draw up an inſtrument purſuant 
to their inſtructions, not only themſelves, but all 
their lordſhips would be in danger of treaſon : 
chat they thought it their duty to inform their 
lordſhips how the laws ſtood : that they had not 
done any thing already, neither had they re- 
ſolution enough to run ſuch a riſk, and croſs ſo 


directly upon the conſtitution. 1 
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- The duke o Nortunberland: was not in tha 
Want chamher when this anſwer was returned, 
but being informed of it, he came immediately 
in. He was highly inraged at the diſappointment, 
called ſir Edward Montague trattor; ſaid he 
would fight in his ſhirt with any man in that quar- 
rel, and menaced them to that degree, that Mon- 
tague and Bromley were afraid he would have 
firuck mes: :-:." 

When they appeared next at the board, the 
king reprimanded them for not diſpatching the 
inſtrument. The chief-juſtice told him, it would 
| Honify nothing in law after the king's deceaſe, 
becauſe the ſucceſſion being ſettled by act of par- 
liament, it could not be Mere but by the ſame 
authority. In ſhoft, the chief. juſtice Montague 
and the reſt, were at laſt over-awed, and drew a 
ſettlement of the crown upon the lady Jane. 
However, they took the beſt precautions the 


caſe would admit to indemnify themſelves; for 5 


they only engaged upon the condition of being au- 

thoriſed under the broad ſeal, and having a gene- 

ral pardon when the inſtrument was finiſhed. 
And, to give the conveyance a ſtronger colour 


| of law, all the judges were ſent for, and being 


- required to ſubſcribe'the inſtrument, they all put 
their hands to it, except fir James Hales, one of 
tlie juſtices of the Common- Pleas. None of the 
lords of the council, as far as it appears, ſcrupled 
the ſigning the inſtrument, except the e e e | 
of Canterbury... This prelate, though he a 

proved the perſon, was not. ſatisfied | with. the 
method, and therefore endeavoured to fruſtrate 
lie project at its firſt propoſal. He took the free- 
Geek to argue againſt it with the king, the mar- 
Bo of Northampton and the lord chamberlain 


* 1 b He 2 to ſpeak with 
N the 


- 


ing os 8 could not hows as 


miſbehaved himſelf already, in remonſtrating 


Feb duke of eee told him, he had . 


againſt the king's will. The archbiſhop was not 7 


diſcouraged by-this rebuke, but bore up againſt 
Northumberland at the council- board. He in- 
ſiſted, on his being ſworn to perform the late 
king's will, and urged. the intail of the crown up- 
on the two princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth. 
To this the council oppoſed the reſolution — 4 
the judges, and the opinions of others learned in 
the law, who affirmed, that notwithſtanding this 
entail,” the king being in poſſeſſion, might diſpoſe 
of the crown as he thought fit. This was more 
than the;archbiſhop — underſtand; but being 
little ſkilled in the common law, he ſuffered: himſelf 8 
to be overcome by the learned in that ꝓrofeſſion, 
and more eſpecially the king's attorney and ſolli- 
citor; and yet, in all probability, he would not 
have ventured to ſign, it. it had noꝛ been for the 
young king's perſuaſion, , roy 
„ 2 Bs Sn in ks mneaſare; all things 8 
conlidered; Was very extraordinary, and it is 
equally difficult to conceive how ſo many grave 


and cautious men could be drawn to embark them- 


ſelves ſo far as they did; and, that after running 
ſuch a hazard; and knowing their own force, they 
ſhould, notwithſtanding, undo all that they hat 
done, and this purely theo fear and want of confi» - 
dence in each other, while their ſtrength was en⸗ 
tire, and they had ſuffered nothing, either from 
accident or force. But revolutions are always ſud- 
den 10 this country, and precautions are Vale 
when the peoples affections arẽ once alienated. 
It is juſtly. obſe erved by as ſhrewd a 8 
writer as any, who ever meddled with the affairs 
of r e 1, that nothing could be more art- 
| 683 fully 
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fully contrived than this ſcheme, conſidered in all 


its branches. It was, to ſay the truth, the utmoſt 
effort of falſe politics, and one of the ftrongeſt 
inftances of the power of faction, that is to be 
found in our own hiſtory, or in any other. 

The two dukes, by a variety of alliances, had 
connected fo many great perſons in point of in- 
tereſt to themſelves, had diſpoſed of all places 


and offices in ſuch a manner among their friends, 


and under pretence of zeal for the proteſtant re- 


ligion, influenced the inferior clergy in ſuch a 


manner, that thoſe who diſliked the act, durſt 


not expreſs themſelves as freely as they defired to 
do, or perſiſt in their behaviour, even to that de- 


gree which they expreſſed; fo that, what thro? 
hope, intereſt, and fear, a more extenſive influ- 


ence was hardly ever feen. 


The inſtrument which the lawyers were afraid to 


draw, and which, for all that, was very well drawn, 


was, after the execution, ſigned by thirty-three 
members of the pr rivy-council, and, amongſt 


_ theſe, by all the great officers of the crown, of 


whom none but the archbiſhop: of Canterbury 


| ſhewed any ſcruple; the lord high treaſurer, the 


tord chancellor, the lord chamber, and the 
reſt, not only ſubſcribed, but promoted it, and. 
took as large a ſhare, both before and after (till 
they found themſelves in danger,) and ſeemed as 
much in earneſt as the two dukes themſelves 
could deſire or wiſh: 
This was going a great way 3 for, beſides this 
capital inſtrument, there was another drawn like- 
wiſe' by the King's ſpecial order, of which the 
more notice ought to be taken, becauſe 3 it is not 
mentioned by many of our hiſtorians. In this 
writing they engaged, upon their oaths and ho- 


nor, to adhere to "and perform every * and 
; 8 OG branch 
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branch contained in the ſettlement of the fucceſ- 
ſion ; and that, if any of them ſhould depart from 
this engagement, they ſhould look upon it as a 


ſcandalous infraction, and endeavour to puniſh the 
offender as a diſturber of the public repoſe. 
Ihe perſons-ſubſcribing are theſe : F. Cant. 
T. Ely. Wincheſter. Northumberland. J. Bed- 
ford. H. Suffolk. W. Northampt. F. Shrewſ- 
bury. F. Huntingdon. Pembroke. E. Clinton. 
T. Darcy. G. Cobham. T. Cheyne. R. Riche. 
John Gate. William Petres. Jo 
W. Cecyll. Edward Montague. John Bakere. 
Edward Gryffyn. John Lucas. John Goſnald. 
One would have thought, that meaſures thus 
taken, thus ſupported, muſt have ſubſiſted for 
ſome time, or, at leaſt, muſt have created ſome 


ſtruggle before they had been overturned. The 
two dukes, no doubt, thought fo themſelves, but 
they were diſappointed, and this notwithſtanding 


they had a conſiderable force at command ; which 
is a leſſon worthy the conſideration of the graveſt 
politicians ; as it ſhews, that how broad, how 
ſtrong ſoever a faction may be, it loſes all its 


power, as ſoon as the people comprehend it is 


but a faction. 1 * . 
This difficult affair once accompliſhed, and the 

letters- patents having paſſed the ſeals before the 
cloſe of the month, the dukes had nothing to do 
but to concert, in the beſt manner they were able, 


the propereſt method for carrying this new ſettle- 


ment into execution; and, till that was done, to 
keep it as ſecret as they could. Northumber- 
land indeed had formed a project, which, if he 
could have executed, would have made all things 
eaſy and ſecure. Heè directed letters to the lady Mary 
in her brother's name, requiring her attendance at 


Greenwich, where the court then was, and ſhe was 
— wg4 within 


ohan. Cheke. 
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within half a da ba journey. of that place, When 
king Edward re igned his ſoul to his Creator, July. 
the ſixth, 1553, of which ſhe had immediate 

notice given her by the earl of Arundel, and 
thereby avoided- the ſnare which. had been nd, 


with n much e, Wt 


© «4 w 4 


ment of their affairs at this delicate conj a e 
the lords, and thoſe who adhered to them, which as 


yet was every man in the adminiſtration, had as 
much ſucceſs as they could reaſonably expect, ſo 
that they flattered themfelves, the beginning of 
the new queen's reign would not be altended with 


any confi erable diſturbance. 


It is acknowledged, that the two dukes, aud 


thoſe that were molt ſincerely attached to them, 


uſed the utmoſt caution, in order to conceal the 
king's death, which, had it been in their power, 
they would willingly have done for a fortnight ; 


amongſt other reaſons, it is faid, in hopes that 


the Iady Mary might fall into their hands. 
Of this there would be the more probability, 


if we. could depend upon what a very bitter, bur 
a very intelligent writer aſſures us, that Northum- 


berland himſelf kept a ſecret correſpondence with 


her highaels, abd actually wrote her a letter on 
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the twentieth of June, the very day before king 


Edward's letters - patents paſſed, with the ſtrongeſt : 


aſſurances poſlible of his duty and ſervice. 
The very next day after the king's death, the. 


» 
* 


lord high- treaſurer Wincheſter, the earl of Shrewſ⸗ 
bury, and the lord high- admiral Clinton, went 
to the Tower, where they turned out fir. James. 
Croft, who had the charge of that important 
fortreſs, and adminiſtered the oath of conſtable to 
the lord admiral Clinton, who. immediately gave 
the neceſſary directions for putting it in a ſtate of 
defence; for the reception of thoſe who were 
ſpeedily expected; all which was the more eaſy, 
ſince flake ſteps. for this purpoſe had been pre. 
viouſly taken before the death of king Edward. 
The Tower being thus ſecured, the next ſtep 
was to ſecure the city, and for this purpoſe, the, 


council, as it was very common in reſpect to af- 


fairs of moment, wrote their letters for ſir George 
Barnes, with ſix aldermen, as many merchant- 
adventurers, and the ſame number of the mer- 
chants of the ſtaple, to repair to the court, which 
they accordingly did on Saturday the eighth of 
July; and being by the council informed of the 
ſtate things were in, and the diſpoſition the king 
by letters-patents had made of the crown; they 
were ſworn to. Queen Jane and diſmiſſed, with-- 
directions to keep the king's death a ſecret. 
Wie may from hence perceive, that Mr. Strype 
muſt be miſtaken, when he aſſerts that Dr. Rid- 
ley preached the next day at Paul's-Croſs, in 
maintenance of queen Jane's title, who as yet was 

not proclaimed ; and therefore when he ſays, - 
there were but two Paul's ſermons preached only 
upon the goſpel of the day, it is highly probable- 
that he exchanged the preachers, putting the firſt 
laſt, and the lait firſt, as the ſubjects of their ſer- 
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dlare queen Jane's title to the people. 


thing that paſſed afterwards, 
in maintenance of what was now done, whic 
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non, very plainly teſtify, a wall us the coricar- 
ring evidence of the beſt writers of thofe times, 


| who fix the ſermon of Biſhop Ridtey to the fix- 


teenth, and not to the ninth. Indeed, what pro- 
bability is there, that the council ſhould recom- 
mend ſecreſy to the lord- mayor and aldermen, and 


at the ſame time, give or ſend inſtructions to Mr. 
Rogers, who really preached on the ninth, or to 
biſhop Ridley, as Strype would have it, to de- 


, 


So far was this from being their purpoſe, that, 
in theit firſt letters to the embaffadors at Bruſſels, 
which were diſpatched on the Saturday, though 
they mention the king's death, yet they ſaid no- 


thing of the ſucceſſion; bur finding, by the lady 


Mary's letters the next day, that ſhe was appriſed 
of it, and that it could not be kept a fecret, they 


then wrote to fir Philip Hoby, fir Richard Mor- 


riſon, and the biſhop of Norwich, and acquainted 


them with queen Jane's acceſſion: At the fame 
time they ſwore the guard and the head officers of 
the houſhold to Jane, and took the reſolution of 5 


proclaiming her the next dax. > 
It is very remarkable, that, in purfuance of 
their engagement, the council at-this time ſtuck 
together, and acted, in all outward appearance, 


With the utmoſt harmony; and yet, if they were 


in earneſt now, they could not, conſiſtent with 
the principles of conſcience or 1 diſlike any 

ince that was oy 
might indeed be more dangerous then, but not 
at all more illegal or unjuſt than now : the truth 
is, that ſeveral were unſatisfied, and only 
wanted courage to declare themſelves; nay, in 


the opinion of fir William Cecil, who was at this 


time ſecretary of ſtate, the major part of the coun- 
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cil were rather inclined to queen Mary's title; {o 
that he aſcribed it to ſome impropriety in the 
conduct of one Hungate, who was intrufted with- 
her letters, than to the diſpoſition of the council 

D = con 2422; a2 
If this ſeems inconfiſtent with that ſtrong ſtile 
in which their anſwer to the lady Mary is penned, 

the reader muſt conſider that this was the buſi- 
neſs of fir John Cheke, who was very hearty ; 
and, when he had drawn it while Northumber- 
. land was preſent, none of the council was ſtout 
enough to decline figning.it. They apprehended, 
that the face of authority, and the ſtrength of the 
nation, was with Jane and the two dukes; arid 
therefore with them they ſtaid till hearing of the 


forces that reſorted to Mary, they began to wiſh © 


that they had ſtuck to their firſt notions in favour 
This is the plain and naked truth, not taken 
upon the authority of this or that author, or from 
a & biaſs to, or prejudice againſt, either ſide of the 
queſtion, but drawn from facts that cannot admit 
of diſpute ; and, from the declarations, not only 
of thoſe who lived in theſe times, but of ſome of 
the principal perſons of whoſe conduct we are 
ſpeaking, ſuch as archbiſhop Cranmer, ſir Wil- 


lam Cecil, fir John Maſon, and others. By this 


ſpecimen; the reader will find it no difficult mat- 
ter to account for, and form a right judgment of 
all that afterwards happened. 
It does not appear, that the lords ſuffered them- 

ſelves to be undeceived, in any degree, by the 
letters which they received from Mary, in which, 
though ſhe did not take the title of queen, ſhe _ 
clearly aſſerted her right to the crown; took no- 
tice of their concealing her brother's death, and of 

the practices into which they had ſince * ; 
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but intimated that there was ſtill room for recon- 
ciliation; and, that if they complied with their 
duty in proclai ming her queen, ſhe could forgive, 
and even forget, what was paſt. 

In their anſwer, the lords and others of - the 
privy- council, for it was ſigned by the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and twenty others, inſiſt upon 
the indubitable right, and their own 3 
fidelity to queen Jane, to whom they" perſuaded 
the lady Mary to ſubmit. , 

Theſe previous ſteps being taken, ahi T ower 
lod the city of London ſecured, the council quited | 
Greenwich, and came to London; and, on Mon- 
day, July the tenth, in the forenoon: the two 
dukes ; repaired to Durham-houſe, where the lady 
Jane reſided with her-huſband, as part of North- 
umberland's family. There the woke of Suffolk, 
vwith much ſolemnity, explained to his daughter 
the diſpoſition the late king had made of his crown 
by letters patents, the clear ſenſe the privy- council 
had of her right, the conſent of the magiſtrates 
and citizens of London; and, when he had made 
an end of ſpeaking, himſelf and Northumberland 
fell on their knees, and paid their. duty to her as 
queen of England. The poor lady, ſomewhat ' 
aſtoniſhed at 2 diſcourſe, but-not ” all affected 
by their reaſons, or in the leaſt elevated by ſuch. 
unexpected honours, returned them an anſwer to 
this effect: 

« That the laws of the blends and natural 
right ſtanding for the king's ſiſters, ſhe would 
beware of burthening her weak conſcience with a 
yoke' which did belong to them: that ſhe under- 
ſtood the infamy of thoſe who had permitted. the 

violation of right to gain a ſcepter ; that it were 


: a ech God and deride ee to ſcruple at the 
iſtcaling 
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ſtealing of a ſhilling, and not at the uſurpation of 
A crown. 3 JJ 
n © Beſides,” faid ſhe, © I am not fo young, nor 
e ſo little read in the guiles of Fortune, to ſuffer 
*© myſelf to be taken by them. If ſhe (enrich 
any, it is but to make them the ſubje& of her 
< ſpoil; if ſhe raiſe others, it is but to pleaſure her- 
<« ſelf with their ruins ; what ſhe adored yeſterday, 
js, to-day, her paſtime ; and, if I now permit 
her to adorn and crown me, I muſt, to-morrow, 
< ſuffer her to cruſh and tear me in pieces. Nay, 
* with what crown doth ſhe preſent me? a crown 
e which hath been violently and ſhamefully wreſted 
e from Catharine of Arragon, made more unfor- 
e tunate by the puniſhmeat of Anne Bullen, and 
others that wore it after her; and why then 
would you have me add my blood to theirs, and 
be the third victim from whom this fatal crown 
< may be raviſhed, with the head that wears it ? 
But, in caſe it ſhould not prove fatal unto me, 
and that all it's venom were conſumed, if For- 
tune ſhould give me warranties of her conſtancy, 
& ſhould I be well adviſed to take upon me theſe 
„ thorns which would dilacerate, though not kill 
ce me out- right; to burthen myſelf with a yoke 
* which would not fail to torment. me, though I 
« were aſſured not to be ſtrangled with it? My 
liberty is better than the chain you proffer me, 
«with what precious ſtones ſoever it be adorned, 
or of what gold ſoever framed. I will not ex- 
change my peace for honourable and precious 
* jealouſies, for magnificent and glorious fetters: 
and, if you love me ſincerely, and in good 
c earneſt, you will rather wiſh me a ſecure and 
„ quiet Fortune, though mean, than an exalted 
condition, expoſed to the wind, and followed by 
* ſome diſmal fall.“ i RE. 
„ But 
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But, notwithſtanding the prudence, goodneſs, 
* eloquence of this ſpeech, ſhe was at length 
- prevailed upon, by the exhortations of her 3 5 
the interceſſion of her mother, the artful perſua- 
ſions of Northumberland, and, above all, the 
earneſt deſires of her huſband, whom ſhe tenderly 
loved, to yield her aſſent to what had been and was 
to be done; and thus, with a heavy heart, ſne 
ſuffered herſelf to be conyeyed by water to the 
Tower, where ſhe entered with all the ſtate of a 
queen, attended by the principal nobility, and, 
which is very extraordinary, her train ſupported | 
by the ducheſs of Suffolk, her mother, in whom, 
if ; in any of this line, the right of ſucceſſion | 
remained. - 
About fixo'clock i in the afternoon, ſhe was pro- 
claimed, with all due ſolemnities, in the city; 
which proclamation, we are aſſured fir William 
Cecil declined drawing; and it was therefore pen- 
ned by fir John Throckmorton, with, great ſkill 
and ance ; and, becauſe it contains the ſub- 
ſtance of king Edwards letters-patents, and what- 
ever elſe could caſt any colour of right upon the 
title of queen Jane, and this in the moſt conciſe 
terms, we ſnall here lay it before che reader. 


e Jane, by the grace of God, queen of England, 
& France, and Ireland, Ken of the faith and 
< of the church of England, and alſo of Ireland, 
< under Chriſt in earth the ſupreme head. To 
all our moſt loving, faithful, and obedient ſub- 
* jects, and to every of them, greeting. Whereas 
« our moſt dear couſin, Edward VI. late king of 
En land, France, and Ireland, defender of the 


« faith, and in earth the ſupreme head, under 


.< Chriſt, of the church of England and Ireland; 


<q * his PTE, gned * his own hand, 
| e 


JANE, GREY. as 


3 My tealed with his great ſeal of Eng hd. j | 
e ing date the twenty-firſt day of June, in the ſes 
« yenth year of his reign, in the preſence. of the 
<« moſt part of his nobles, his counſellors, judges, 
e and divers other grave and ſage perſonages, for 
. © the profit and ſurety of the whole realm, thereto 
« aſſenting and ſubſcribing their names to the 
« ſame; hath, by the ſame his letters- patents, re- 
5 cited, That, 12 as much as the imperial crown 
4 of this realm, by an act made in the thirty fifth 
year of the reign of the late king, of worthy 
. memory, king Henry VIII. our progenitor and 
2 4 was, for lack of iſſue of the body 
of our ſaid late couſin king Edward VI. by the 
ee ſame act 1 and appointed to remain to the 
<« lady Mary, by the name of the lady Mary; his 
bo eldeſt dau hues, and to the heirs of her body 
6 lawfully egotten ; and, for default of ſuc 
ce iſſue, 70 remainder thereof to the lady Elizabeth, 
« by the name of the lady Elizabeth, his ſecond 
e daughter, and to the heirs of her body lawfully 
e begotten, with ſuch conditions as ſhould be li- 
„ mited and appointed by the ſaid late king of 
10 * worthy memory, king "Fenty VIII. our pro- 
* genitor and great-uncle, by his letters-patents | 
under his reat ſeal, or dy his laſt will in writing 
« ſigned with his hand. And, for as much as the 
ce ſald limitation of the imperial orown of this realm 
« being limited, as is aforeſaid, to the ſaid lady 
Mw Mary and lady Elizabeth, being illegitimate and 
not lawfully begotten, for that the marriage had 
« between the faid late king, king Henry VIII. 
« our progenitor and great-uncle,. and the lady 
« Catharine, mother to the ſaid lady Mary; and 
« a}fo the marriage had between the ſaid late 
king Henry VIII. our progenitor and great- 


10 unc le, and the lady Anne, mother to the ſaid 
* ladv 


* 
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e lady Elizabeth; were. clearly and Lata wins 
done by ſentences of divorces, . according to the 
word of God-and the eccleſiaſtical laws. And 


* which ſaid ſeveral divorcements have been ſe- 
<« verally ratified and confirmed by authority of 
W parliament, and eſpecially in the twenty- eighth 


year of the reign of king Henry VIII. our ſaid 


e progenitor and great- uncle, remaining in force, 


* ſtrength, and effect; whereby, as well the ſaid lady 


ce May as alſo the aid lady Elizabeth, to all intents | 
* and purpoſes are, and have been, clearly diſ- 
be abled to aſk, claim, or challenge the ſaid im- 

« perial crown, or any other of the honours, 
«caſtles, manors, lordſhips, lands, tenements, or 
« Other hereditaments, as heir or heirs, to our ſaid 
« late couſin king Edward VI. or as heir or heirs ta 
« any other perſon or perſons whoſoever, as well 
« for the cauſe before rehearſed, as alſo for that 


e the ſaid lady Mary, and lady Elizabeth, were 
c unto our ſaid late couſin, but of the half blood, 


« and therefore by the ancient laws, ſtatutes, nd.” 
« cuſtoms of this realm, be not inheritable unto our 
< ſaid late couſin, although they had been born in 
« lawful matrimony, as indeed they were not, as 
« by the ſaid ſentences of divorce, and the ſaid 
6 flatiite of the twenty-eigth year of the reign of _ 


c king Henry VIII. our ſaid progenitor and great- 


10 uncle, plainly appeareth. And, for as much 


. «alſo as it is to be thought, or, at the leaſt, 14 | 

* to be doubred, that, if the ſaid lady Ma 0 

cc lady Elizabeth, ſhould hereafter have, an ; 
« joy, the ſaid imperial crown of this realm, and 


« ſhould then happen to marry a ſtranger born out 
« of this realm, that then the lame ſtranger having 


e the 1 Ag and the imperial crown in his 
35 


e hands, would adhere and practiſe not only to 


6 bring this noble free realm 1 into the tyranny and 
| “ ſervitude 


— 
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5 . wh ide of the es of wot but aid 4 
de haye the laws and cuſtoms of his or their own 
ie native. country or countries, to be 8 and 


1 ut in uſe within this realm, rather than the 


« laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms, here of long time 
at uſed ; whereupon, the title of. inheritance of all 
| * { and fingular the fſubj ets. of this realm, do de- 

"fie to. the perl; of conſcience, and che utter 
1 80 0 he ce common wer of. this realm. 
n our faid Iate dear couſin,, weighing 
{ne thy igen with himſelf what ways and means 
ere moſt convenient to be had for the ſtay of 
4 2 5 he ſaid ſucceſſion in the faid imperial Ge 
: bed 3 it ſhould pleaſe God 40. call our 175 late co 
We; Out of this tranſitory life, L iſſue 9 ea 
body, al d. calling. to his remembrance that = 
* and the lady Catharine, and the lady Mary, our 
' ſiſters, being the. daughters of the lady F ne 
2 pur natural mother, and then and yet wife to our 
-  *hatural and moſt loving father, Henry duke of 


ee 7 and tlie lady Margaret, daughter of 


the lady Eleanor, then deceaſed, ſiſter to the 
My lady Fra nces, and the late wife of our couſin 
& © Henry, earl o Cumberland, were very-nigh of 
el His grace's blood of the part of his father's ſide, 
« Our 41d progenitor and great- uncle; and, being 
0 naturally born here within the realm, and for 
«he: very g good opinion our ſaid late couſin had of 
4 our, and « our ſaid. fiſters, and couſin Margaret's 
good education, did therefore, upon good de- 
* Hiberation and advice herein had and taken by 
« his ſaid letters. patents declare, order, aſſign, 
* limit, and appoint, that if it ſhould fortune 
* himſelf, our faid late couſin. king Edward VI. 
« to deceaſe, having no iſſue of his body lawfully 
© begotten, that then the ſaid imperial crown of 
« England and Ireland, and the confines of the 
* ſame, and his title to the crown of the realm of 
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e rities, juriſdi dominions, poſſeſſions, : 

+ * hereditaments, 10 our ſaid late 8855 king Eg- 
«ward VI. or to the faid imperial crown belong⸗ 5 
* "m4 ing, or in any wiſe appertaining, ſhould, for 


A Jack of ſuch ifſue of his body, remain, is. 


3 44 to the heirs male of the 


and be unto the eldeſt ſon 0 the body of the 
| ** ſaid lady Frances lawfully otten, being born | 
4 into the world in his Mie ddt. and to the heirs 
male of the body of the ſame eldeſt ſon lawfully 
0p? begotten, ; and fo from ſon to ſon, as he ſhould 
A he of anticnty in birth, of the body of the Jad 
nf lady Frances lawfull begotten, | born into 
6 the 50810 ; in our id 1 late couſin? 8 life-time, and 
of every ſuch fon 
„ lawfully begotten, and for default fuch 00 
_ f born ito the world in his life-tir me, of the body 
e of the ſaid lady Frances lawfully begotten ;' and, 
e for lack of heirs male of every Teh fon lawfully 
© begotten, that then the fd imperial crown, Jos 
e all and ſi ngular other the premiſes ſhould re- 
main, come, and be to us," by the name of the 
* lady Jane, © eldeſt daughter of the faid lady 
= F rances, and to the heirs male of our body laws 
4 fully begotten; and, for lack. of ſuch heir male 
L of our Þ y lawfully Mex en > that then — 80 
Þ "aid 1 imperia crown, and; all 
& ſhould. remain, come, 000 Ec 
0 Catharine, our ſaid ſecond” 
« < heirs male of the body of the 15 Nay MB ns 
< lawfully begotten, with divers 


* 1 
* 


| IS Ott r remainders, 
v. as by the ſame leite e more plainly, and 


Hat large, may and doch appear. Since the 
20 making of f which AS 19s that i is to ſay 
. n Thurlday, which WAS 16 Heth day of this 
| by inſtant : onck of e 5 e il to 
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0 heirs lawfully-begotten of the body of our 
< ſaid progenitor and 
<« and, for as mich a 


'vc her 


<« the ſaid imperial crown, or Son the premiſes to 
the ſame belonging, or in any wiſe appertaining, 
88 3 and remain to us in our actual and royal 

1 ? thority of the ſaid letters- patents, 


„Jeet that, like ax we forour parc ſhall, 
e, ſhew ourſelves ann een ani 6 

rereign queen and lady, to all our 
Jects, in all their juſt at lawful ſuits and 12 


We < and, to the uttermoſt of our power, ſhall 5 
* ferve and maintain God moſt holy word, c . 


a » 4 
N 5 
1 


= « — of theſe: our. realms and dominions; 
* ſo we miſtruſt not but they, and every of them, 
ill again, for their parts, at all times, and in all 
1 Jy ſhew themſelves unto us their natural liege 


©: ene objects to their bounden duties 

— whereby they ſhall pleaſe God: 
war rey. e thing that ſhall tend to their own pre- 
2 — — willing and commanding 


all men of all eſtates, degrees, and condftions, : 


5 to ſee our peace and accord kept, and to be 
<:obedient to our laws, as they tender our fa. 
«; Rare and will anner for the | C ry at their: 


Hh 2 * extreme 


R Edward VI. whoſe Fae = 
Re __— and, — — he is no, 
ceaſed, having no heirs His body begottei, 
e and that alſo there remain, at this preſent time, 


eat - uncle TA e VIII. 
ſo as the ſaid lady She. 
vc our Taid mother, had no iſſue male e of 


„ and'born-into the world jn the life- 
6 time of en king Edward VI. ſo as | 


We do Wer e, ett profents) Ganify un 
< ail our-moft loving,” Faithful, and obedient ſub- 
porn 1 


„and the good laws, cuſtoms, and 5 


queen and rag moſt faithful, loving, and obe- 


„KKK 
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„ The LIFE. and. DEATH 5 


* yo 
extreme perils, In witneſs whereof, we h. 


«.cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. | 


. % Witneſs ourſelf, at our Tower of London, the 


<« tenth- day of July, i in = firſt t of our * of 


14 


= Ln a | God fave the Quzny, | 
bi in as Ricardi Graftoni, ; 
Begin Aa enn excuſum. 
Cum n e NN X 
by Jolunk. - 5 


Ie Mr. Strype * ever Cur a le A copy: Br 
g or if the laſt line had been pre- 


ſerved in that which biſhop Burnet printed amongſt 
his records, he would not have betn ſo angry that 


Grafton, who likewiſe printed the proclamation of 
e Marys: Was removed, and John Cawood ap- 
ated the queen's printer in his room; or have 


poin 
E it, as he does, to his being a proteſtant, | 


and having printed the Bible in Engliſh : ſince; it 


is far more likely, that the cauſe of his being 


turned out of his employment, and meeting witk 
other hard uſage, was for his printing this — 
mation. At leaſt this is fo, good a ren that ; 
there is no need of looking for a better. 
The concourſe of 2266s. 2 as is uſual 11 
occaſions, was very great, but they eame rather out 
of curioſity, than to teſtify their concurrence or 
conſent; ſo that their acclamations were but faint; 
moſt being ſilent, ſome teſtifying their diſlike, and, 


amongſt. the crowd, a vintner's boy had the bold“ 


neſs to vindicate queen Mary's alk, for which. he 
WAS preſently committed, a” 
This day, like wiſe, Jane aſſuming. 56 T wt 


5 cv. - confirmed the lords-lieutenants throughout 5 


the kingdom, * mots to the marquis of North+' 
20111222 1 ampron, 
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mpto hon Wande eine of girth; North. 
amptonſhire, Bedfordſhire, and Nacken to aſſiſt | 
and defend her title. 

On Tueſday, the are 3" Gilbere Pot, ent 
to Ninion Saunders, a vintner, who was convicted 
of N ſeditious words the day before, on the 

evidence of his maſter, a gunner of the Tower, 
ſtoodd in the pillory, to which his ears were nailed; | 
and, when his time of ſtanding was ended, they 
were cut off, a herald proclaiming his offence, 
and 4 trumpet founding all the time. An unſea- 
ſonable act of ſeverity, which diſp leaſed rather than 
terrified the people, and . a ſubſequent acciz 
dent made more remarkable; for his maſter, with 
one Owen, a gunſmith, coming from the Tower 
+ PREY evening. were drowned in re London. 

bridg N 
08 n Wedneſday, the twelfth, aletter was inden 
from Jane to the emperor, notifying her acceſſion, 
which was committed to the care of Richard 
Shelly, who was likewiſe entruſted with the coun- 
cil's letters to the ambaſſadors at Bruſſels ; in which 
they ſtiled that princeſs our ſovereign lady. This | 
_ princeſs and her council, however, had their 
thoughts diverted from matters of form, to things 
of greater conſequence, by their receiving certain 
intelligence, that Mary was gone to Keninghall- 
_ caſtle, in Norfolk, attended by ſome of the nobi- 

lity, and ſüch a reſort of the commons, as plainly 
ſhewed ſhe wanted not thoſe who would ſupporr 
her claim to the crown, which ſhe had likewiſe 
ſhewn her own intention to maintain, by «fuming! 
the title of queen. 

A ſquadron had been before ſent to cruize upon 
the Ga of Suffolk and Norfolk, to prevent her 
eſcape to Flanders;. but now the neceſſity of an 
_ appeared, and * 1 reſolution was, that 

„ © it 


: 
® 4 \ 
— 


| tenderneſs over · ruled her j 


could not poſſibly be refuſed. He then 


| him; that he muſt; recommend the — unto 
their fidelity, of whoſe ſacred perſon he deſired 


. The . E E d DEA rn of 


it ſhould be commanded by the debe ef Sund | 
- who had a great flake, in this buſineſs, and who 

wanted not either courage, or any other abilities, 
to qualify him for that office: ' But the queen's 
nt, and the council 
falling eaſily into her opinion, conſented: that Sufs 
folk, with the title of guardian to the queen's per- 
fon, ſnould remain ee wess and, that North 
umberland, whoſe talents they magnified, 
ſhould put himſelf at the head of the forces, which - 
he — chearfully to accept, becauſe he ſaw'it 


to the council, that he out make ready his owt! | 
power on the morraw: after, not doubtinę but they 
would ſend theirs with him, or ſpe em' after 


ten to be very tender; all which they promiſed - 
him to do: And, having thus ſettled theſs affairs, 
they made the queen acquainted; in Northumber- 
land's preſence, with how great readineſs he had 
taken ho; danger of that action upon himſelf, to 
give her the contentment of enjoying her father's 
company, till the preſent ſtorm was over- blown; 
ho humbly thanked the duke for fo great a fa- 
vour, and cheerfully deſired him not to be want- 
ing to the public and his perſonal ſafety. The 
ſame day arms and 5 were ſent from the 
Tower, for the uſe of the troops that were to: be 
Juke in motion 4 
On Thurſday the thirteenth; after waking: due 
care: ſo farcas Was in his power, for aſſembling. 
troops ſufficient for the intended enterprize, which 
was reducing-thoſe-in arms againſt queen Jane, and 
bringing Mary priſoner to the Tower, Northum- 
berland went, for the laſt time; to court; and, 
| having * the bine and council in mind thats | 
. — 


- 
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ave GREY. 


let 3 | the place of wens, * deli 
[ki mſelf f 


: _ 


arther to this effect: 5 
2 My. lords,” ſaid he, I, and theſe other n no- 


e - x 
* O79 ; © a 
. E 
— 2 1 _ ” 1 4 = 
AS OW 
P * 


4. ble perſonages, with the whole army that riow 


goes, Forth, as well for the behalf of you and 
<< your's, as for the eſtabliſhing. of the queen's 
< highneſs, ſhall. not only adventure our bodies 


10 and lives amongſt the bloody ſtrokes and cruet 


e aſlaults of our adverſaries in the open fields; 
0 4 but alſo we do leave the converſation of ourſelves? 
2 en 


< well ſundry ways foreſee and provide for our own 


< ſate-guards, as any of you, by betraying us, 
< can do for. yours. But now, upon the 


ar 4 — at home. here with —4 7 


e C „ r Elſemion, ar us your N 
i edc n the briers, and betray us, we could as 


© truſt and faithfulneſs of your honours, where? 85 


< e think ourſelves moſt aſſured, we hazard our 
66 lives; which truſt and 
« violate, hoping, thereby of life and promotion, 


« < bloods, neither acquit you of the- ſacred holy 
< oath of allegiance, made freely by you to this 
60 virtuous. lady the 


. therein, than by her own ſeeking and requeſt. 


<« Conſider alſo that God's cauſe, which. is the 
« prefermenc of his word, and the fear of the re- 


1 of popery, hath been, as ye have heretofore 


£ F ays 1 


6 * and conſents thereunto, as by your hand writing 
4 4 ap areth. And think not otherwiſe but that, 


F you mean deceit, though not forthwith, yet 


ter, God will revenge the fame. I can 
* H 


promiſe, if you ſhall 


<« yet God ſhall not- count you innocent of our 


queen's highneſs, who, by 
your and our enticement, is rather of force placed 


; id, the original cauſe whereupon' ye, 
<.cyen at the firſt motion, granted your good wills 


h 4 : ""M | 
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tec ſay no more, but, in this troubleſome time, wiſh 


* 


55 5-90 to uſe conſtant hearts; abandoning all ma- 
< jice, envy, and private affections. ie 
Which faid,” and having pauſed a little, he mot 


by up his addreſs ; in theſe following words: 


e have not ſpoken to you, my lords, “ in this 


— 


fort upon any miſtruſt that I have of your fideli- | 


© ties, of which always I have hitherto conceived 


La truſty confidence; but I have only put you in 


c remembrance thereof, what ehance of variance 
© ſoever, might grow among you in my abſence. 
And this I pray you, that yd would not wiſh 
me leſs good ſpeed in this Journey, "hae, you 


would have yourſelves.” | 


To which laſt words one G them is aid to have 


thus replied : My Jord, if you-miſtruft any of us | 
in this matter, your grace is much miſtaken” in 


% us. For which of us can waſh his hands clean 


_ of the preſent buſineſs ; for; if we ſhould ſhrink, 
from you, as one that is culpable, which of us 


can excuſe himſelf, as being guiltleſs ?” . 
Little the more aſſured by this quick return, ud | 


vent to take his leave of the queen, where h e 


found his commiſſion. ready ſealed, - together with 


- 


: his blood, and w Dy: ue 5 life 15 * feet. 


certain inſtructions ſubſcribed by all the lords of 


the council, in which his marches were laid out and 
| limited from one day to another. This is generally 


ſuppoſed to have been by his own advice; that 
he might have the authority of the privy-coun- 
cil to plead for every motion he made. 
At his departure, the earl of Arundel, who 
had been betraying: them all the time, and h 
meditated their deſtruction now, which he ſoon 
accompliſhed, eame to the duke, profeſſed his ſor- 
row that he was not appointed to go with him, in 
whoſe preſence he could find in his heart to ſpend 


end 
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- ae mp by r thi marquis 
| 4 Northampton and the lord Grey, went in his 
barge to Durham-houſe, and from thence to 
8 Whitehall, where having muſtered his forces, and 
given the neceſſary orders for their march, he re- 
turned to Durham-houſe for that night. _ 
On Friday the fourteenth of July, he l 1 
with two thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot 
through Shoreditch, accompanied by the lord. 
Grey of Wilton, and fir John Gates, bis conſtant 
| friend, bringing up the rear. 
The duke oF Suffolk having the care of the 
ar, s perſon and of the Tower, found himſelf. 
very fully employed, and in a very little time per- 
_ ceived what a miſtake had been made in ſending 
the duke of Northumberland into a country where 
he was univerſally hated, and leaving the direction 
of the council to him, who was no politician. _ 
On Saturday the fifteenth, thoſe intrigues began 
which deſtroyed the unanimi that, in appear- . | 
ance at leaſt, had ſubſiſted in Jane's little court. 
Sir William Cecil ſeems to have been the perſon | 
- who firſt intimated a diſlike of the condition they ; 
were in, and he very quickly found that many 
were in his ſentiments. He had wiſely declined 
—_— his office of ſecretary, ſo that moſt of the 
papers of ſtate had been drawn by fir John Cheke, 
which was certainly no diſadvantage to the cauſe; 
for, as he was one of the moſt learned and polite, 
he was alſo one of the cleareſt and correcteſt writers 
of that time. 
I The perſon applied to by Cecil, was the lord. 
| treaſurer Wincheſter, whoſe maxim it was, that in 
ſtormy times an oak was more expoſed than a wil- 
low; and this gave him ſuch a facility in bending, = 
that we find him well rooted, and flouriſhing in 
every court from the days of Henry! to the times af 
F 
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Elizabeth 
ne eltctnel himſelf Lich ſaying he liked not that 5 


— 
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Atundet 3 next tampered Sith.” 


air. Paget and Petre were known to be in the 


* fame ſentiments. Theſe cabals were indeed very, 
ſecret, but it was not long before their effects ap- 


peared. _. 

On Sunday, y. July the fi e Hr. Nicholas ; 
Ridley, biſhop of London, preached at Faul's- 
croſs, where he very juſtly commended the virtues 


and abilities of queen Jane, maintained her title 


by the beſt arguments he could deviſe, and 


inveighed againſt the claims of king Heurx 8 


daughters. SR 
This ſermon n 


l 8 hive bern preached upon the . 


| fixtecnth of July, a ee from the council, 


as it ſtands in Stowe ant! other old writers, and as 
it was underſtood to be by biſhop Burnet ; for, 
though that prelate does not expreſly ſay this, yet 


he fays it in effect; ſince he tells us that it was 
\ preached on the very ſame day that Dr. Sands 


preached on the very ſame ſubject at Cambridge, 
and the time of \ preaching that ſermon was never 


liable ro any doubt. But the beſt and moſt con- 


ciſe account "of this we owe to Heylin, who ſpeaks. 


+ pn 
On Sunday, the ſixteenth of the month, Dr.. 
Nicholas Ridley, biſhop of London, is ordered 


< by the lords of the council to preach at Paul's 
<< Tos, and in his ſermon to advance the title of 
queen Jane, and ſhew the invalidity of the claim 
Ah My the lady Mary. Which he performed accard- 
* ing. to ſuch grounds of Jaw and polity, as had 


been laid together 1n the letrers-patents of king. 


S the lords of the council, the greateſt 15 in 


„Edward, by the authority and conſent of all 


<« th land; and almoſt all the peers of t 
15 dom. But chen withal hep 
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ing 
reſſed the 1 pr 
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4 receividge f ary fir their bring pro ing 92 : 
| * which” after came to pa : name , that ſhe 
* would-bting in a foreign pc to rule over this 
* nation, and that ſhe would ſubvett the true reli 
gion then eſtabliſed by the laws of this realm. 

L E He alſo thewed, that, at ſuch time as ſhe lived 

t jn his. dioceſe, he had travailed much with her 
„ to reduce her to the true religion; but that, 
though otherwiſe ne had uſed him with great 
( civility, ſhe ſhewed herſelf ſo ſtiff and obſtinate, 
that there was no hope to be conceived, but thar 
« ſhe would diſturb and deſtroy all tliat which with 
< ſuch great labour had been ſertled in the reign 
« of her "i For which ſermon he incurred 
Si 4 much diſpleaſure, that it could never be for- 
| him, when the reſt were pardone 
* « hoſe encouragement a and command he had un- 
« dertaken it.” P | 
ut this remark is only chat author's con Jefuje; ; 
„if we govern our notions of queen Mary's tem- 

per by facts, we ſhall find that hereſy with her was 
a more heinous crime than treaſon. However this 
ought to be a warning to clergymen not to embark 

themſelves in ſchemes of policy, with which the 
: 17 wy 75 has very little to do; and ſurely therefore it 
been better if the proteſtant cauſe had not 
mingled ſo much in this diſpute, by which it was 
made ſo obnoxious to Mary; ſo that it is no won- 
der if ſhe thought that all who were of her bro- 
ther's religion, were againſt his ſiſter's ſucceeding. 
him, to which this conduct of the biſhop Ridley 
might not a little contribute; fo that after all, 
theſe. kind of declarations ſhould be left to thoſe to 
whom they properly belong ; that is, to the he- 
raids, and other inſtruments of - nr and not to 

the ö or Prelates of the church. | The 
e 


1 * 1 * : 
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/ 5 * 4 ö Is, 


\ The piſnop, no doubt, ated. with great n ; 


cerity, for he was 4 man of primitive piety and 


unſpotted integrity ? a Merry which, this 
ſermon is, with great probability, be eyed to have | 


colt. him his: lift. 


That evening the 1 went ih 


out of the Tower, which was no ſooner known to 


the duke of Suffolk, than he cauſed the gates to 


, 


be ſhut, though it, was but ſeven of the clock; 


and about midnight, we are told, che lord treaſurer 
was brought in * 

On Monday, 

cord began to Work powerfully, upon the lords 

treaſurer, Wincheſter's POE that the people, 

in general, were for Mary; that many of the no- 


e 1 the ſpi ſpirit of as. 


bility who were at 25 had had joined her; that the 
ſhips had revolted to her * were ſent to cruize 
on the coaſt of Norfolk; and, that there was very 
little hopes of Northumberland's ſucceſs. All this. 


Was abundantly confirmed. ai letters from North- 


that this had diſcourag 


umberland himſelf, complaining that they had not 
ſent the powers they had! beer iſed to Newmarket; 
r ſo that they 


5 began to dwindle; . them, for the ſake 


of religion, of the queen, and of themſelves, ta 


haſten their ſupplies. 
| Theſe diſpatches were read and. debated. upon in 


council, but in private, they were Aur <1 in contriving 
how to get out of the Tower, in which they were 


already a kind of priſoners, and to which they were 
atraid of being ſent by another authority for what 


they were then doing againſt their wills. 
On Tueſday the eighteenth, queen Jane, by the: 
advice of her council, wrote to ſir John St. Lowe, 


and ſir Anthony Kingſton, to raiſe forces in Bucx- 


inghamſhire for her ſupport. Yet whatever — 
did of f this u though * al che outward Ze 
Ol. | ane 
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Wehr z al rt rows Ade intirel * 
ſtrictneſs and vigilance with Which che 57005 

der the command of the duke of Suffolk kept 
the gates, ſo that their ſituation ſeemed equally 


deſperate, with reſpect ſpect to the meaſures they were = 


taking, and with to thelk deſired, eſcape. 
On Weaneld⸗ 1 Fay e nineteenth, the coun- 


il was aſſembled 3 in the morning. on account 1 = 


3 44-4 


county of. Eſſex, giving "them. notice that = 
earl. of Oxford with the forces under his com- 
mand, had deſerted tothe. 5 

which they wrote in the ſtrongeſt terms that could 
be d to keep him to his fidelity, and to 
expreſs their "gh and. they had no” ſooner 


8 — this letter, than ſome FX the ſhrewdeſt 
them, made it a handle for e ö 


| their eſign of ing out: ,of the Tower. 


It is impoſſib 6 to give the reader any nütion of 15 
that ſtrange height to Which diſſimulation was 


carried upon this occaſion, without producing the 
very letter which the lor of the council fi * 


the yery morning of that, 47 on which 1 | 


Ive n . 111 7 : 5 Hil : 
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e 


To the tord Rich, berieten. of the county 


445 £2, $1 4 x2 MINT 


e. 2 our right Sci | . to: 


« your lordſhip, although the matter conteined;. . 
in your letters of the erle of Oxfords departing: 


& to the lady Mari, be grevous unto us for divers 
<« xeſpects, yet we muſt neades give your lordſhip. 
« our heartie thankes for your redi advertiſement 


« thereof. Requiring your lordſhip, neverthe- : 
„ leſs;- like H nonle man, to remain in chat pro- 


b a < miſe 


by 


dy Mary; upon | 
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7. can. TT er W. Petre, 8. 
&$+ ; he f H. Suffolk. © Jo. Bakere. & 
Pembroke. I. Bedford. 95 
e "Willa Faget.”- F. Shrewſbury! | = 
| rundel. e 


| we ma a We telfrridg 15 Ake & Suf⸗ 

folk ſa weak a man as ſome er N him, 

eaſily a 1 he 4 be d by a mea- 
e this; fi Fippaling g 20 be, as all 


our hiſtorians allo he was, a man'of Aer opens 
ithout d 


ficulty- conclude, * 11 is letter Jaid all ee 
in him aſleep, and left him cheat thi leaft fuſ- 
picion. Beſides, if he had not given them leave 
de go out, it would have been only the worſe for 
him, and the better. for them, ſince the diſpute 
would nevertheleſs have — determined by 
P FOC | M 
„which de did, b recei 
he revolution at — 3 een 
＋ Abe beendet woe gb in onder to exe- 


| | cute * g out of the Tower, 
ſuugge ck an: — ity they werd under 
| ef coinphing without an longer delay, with their: 


| * * duke e — 


f 


| ions going to levy, and preſs men for the ſer- 


in ſome men's faith, inſtancing ſir Edward 


meaſures they could for recruiti THe Northumber- 


wy A ** : 6 * 23 1. > 8. 
nd 10 it was impoſſible for W do * 


— 


vice in perſon, and even. marching with them, 
ne f it appeared how little truſt was; be repoſed 


— hl r —— - 


g — 
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the earl of Oxford, and others, who had 
carried e forces, raiſed by their orders for the | 
 feryice of queen Jane, to her competitor. ... 

The duke of Suffolk, who was no deep volt: - 
| rician,: deceived by theſe a xearances, and at the 
Game time preſſed by necc vay to this 


| ty, gave Way to this 
motion, and agreed, that all ſhould he beſt 


land's army, and for the ſu his dat achter 
ſervice, which moſt of th. get —.— were 
about to deſert. As ſoon as they found them-.. 
- ſelves 1 , the earls of Shrewibury and Pem- 
"HE Thomas .Cheyne. and. fir/ John 
Maſon, Ned. immediately, under pretence g 
conferrin with the French ambaſſador to Bay- 
nard's caſtle, a houſe in the city; that belonged 

ts the he e 
time, the canncul re er like- 
wiſe; where. as ſoon as they 17 ſet, the carl of 
Arundel, in a long and bitter ſpeech, for malice 
is ever copious, ripped up all the failings of 
Northumberland, laid every grievance, And every 
reputed. grievance, during the late reign, at his 
door; and concluded, with adviſingathe affem-. 
di to 5 his 5 1 was, to e _ | 


85 ee = a er manager of _— — 
EI councils. 


Able en fs NE. it neceſſary te to ö do 7 5 8 
thing extraordinary; and therefore not only ſe- 
'conded ArundePs motion, but clapped his hand to 
[his ford, and avowed himſelf ready to fight in 
5 defence of queen Mary's title, who had 
. „ee. but a month before to the ſiſter of queen 
This p Srofofat was « wickly cloſed: with, and. a 
meſla 9 diſpatched. to th d nad 
and aldermen to be ready ; and then the fords and 
| Lihers” ceded from Baynard's-caftle through 
St. Paul $ church- yard, to the croſs in Cheapſide, 
where fir Chriſtopher Barker, kni ght of the yy 5 
und Garter king at arms, Proclaimed Mar = 
daughter of king Henry VIII. and queer Bech: 
rine, the undoubted ori of England: F rance, 
and. Ireland, with the loudeſt acclamations of a 
numbe els multitude of people aſſembled on this 
1 occaſion,” They went next to St. Paul's church, 
and there ſung 9 Te Deum. On their feturn to 
Baynard's-caſtle, the earl of Arundel and lord 
# Paget,” with thirty horſe, ſet out to carry this good 
news to queen Mary, and ſome companies were 
detached to ſecure the Tower for the ſervice of 
the new queen. 2 | 
We ſhall here, as ſuccinAly as po iwie, repre- 
| ſent the motions of queen Mary, from the time 
of king Edward's death to that of her being pro- 
elaimed at London. It appears ſhe was informed 
of that event almoſt as early as it was poſſible; 
for; on the day after the king's demiſe, ee quitted 
St. Edmund' NN under pretence ae” being 
afraid of the plague, one of her ſervants” Aung | 
died Feen, and went directly to Tae * 
in Norfolk, from whence, on the eighth, ſne 
rot f Ettets to fir * fir William 2 
EH 1 Fw F 
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-H fir William Waldgrave, | 
_ Higham, eſq; ſignifyi 
king s death, and thereby her — op to the crown, 
requiring them to obey no commandment to be 
iſſued out upon any pretence or gloſs of the de- 
ceaſed king's authority, being bound now to be 
true liegemen unto her only. _ 
And laſtly, charging them in all haſte poſlible, 
-to prepare and put themſelves in order to re- 
19 to her, aller at their coming, they ſhould | 
r farther of her pleaſure, 
On the ninth, ſhe wrote to the council, and 
the ſame day to fir Edward Haſtin gs, who was a 
warm papiſt, in the ſame terms ſne had uſed to 
-fir 8 Somerſet. In a few days ſhe was joined 
by the earls of Bath and Suſſex, and other perſons 
of mobility and difſtinftion. 
On the twelfth, ſhe ſent orders to the magiſ- 
trates of Norwich to proclaim her queen, which 
they refuſed, or rather were afraid to do, as hav- 
ing no certain intelligence of king Edward's 
death; but being the next day farixfied in that 
ticular, they not only complied with her com- 
| mand, but ſent her a 2 of men, ammuni- 
tion, and proviſions. 
She removed, notwithſtandin g this, to > lam 
lingham caſtle in Suffolk, as ſtanding near the & 
ſea, and being at the diſtance of fourſcore miles 
from London, by which her perſon was more * 
cure, time gained for raiſing forces, and an 
portunity procured of applying for foreign «a 
liſtance, of which, however, ſhe quickly ſtood 
in no need, her army being augmented, in 1 
a few days, to thirteen thauſand men, and plen 
tifully furniſhed with proviſions of all kinds. This : 
was entirely owing to the general diſpoſition of the 
nation in her favour, and more eſpecially, of the 
Vor. I. ; LU © commons, 
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| -comtions,: Who were in all places devoted to tier 
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- ſervice, and abſolutely refuſed to act againſt her. 
What contributed not a little to her ſucceſs, was 
her promiſes with reſpect to the proteſtant reli- 
gion; thoſe who joined her at firſt from Suffolk 
and Norfolk, — for che IE: part zealous for 


the een 


Of theſe promiſes, ſhe was A not * 3 


15 - getful only, but declared her reſolution of break- 


ing them, by cauſing Mr. Dobbs, a gentleman 


of Suffolk, to be ſet in the pillory, only for re- 


minding her of them. In proportion as her 
ſtrength increaſed, Northumberland's diminiſhed, 
and thoſe that were left about him ſhewed plainly, 
chat they had not either hands or hearts to fight 
againſt her; nay, when in compliance with the 
general inclination he had proclaimed her at 
Cambridge, his very guards ſeized upon his per- 
ſon, that he might Juſtify them from the guilt of 
rebellion. Thus it is evident, that the people 
made her queen, from a perſuaſion of her right, 
and overturned without bloodſhed, that po- 
tent confederacy, which, with ſo much art and 
addreſs had been framed, by thoſe who were at 
that time in authority, to defeat her ſucceſſion. 
The duke of Suffolk did not wait for new in- 
ſtructions from the council; the ſhouts of the 
. flying from ſtreet to ſtreet, had reached 
the Tower before their meſſengers arrived; and 
the duke, having not either power or. will to re- 
fiſt, went immediately to his daughter's apart - 
ment, and in the ſofteſt terms he could, acquaint- 
ed her with the ſituation of their n and, that 
laying aſide the ſtate and dignity of a queen, ſhe 
muſt again return to that of a private perſon. 
To which, with a ſerene and ſettled counte- 
Dance, the returned his anſwer: „Sir, I, better 
| N brook. 


— * 


£ J 


* 


it Brook this meſſage, than my former advances 
de ment to royalty; out of obedience to you and 
d my mother I have grievouſly ſinned, and of- 
© fered violence to thyſelf. Now I do willingly, 
& and as obeying the motions of my ſodl, relin- 
„ quiſh the crown, and endeavour to ſalve thoſe 
<« faults committed by others, if at leaſt ſo great 
& 4 fault can be ſalved, by a willing relinquiſn- 

be ment; and ' ingenuous acknowledgment '-of 
e e 03 8-4 Rn, 
Thus we are come to an end of the diary of 
that ſhort reign, which, from the time of its cons 
tinuance, is Jaid to have given birth to the com- 
mon proverb of a © nine days wonder.“ A reign 
in which the ſeeming ſovereign was always appre- 
henſive of ſeeing herſelf ſuddenly ſunk into the 
character of a guilty fubje&, and to find thoſe the 
walls of her priſon, which ſerved for a ſhort ſpace, 
to encloſe her court. - A reign, upon which not 
to beſtow a ſhort reflection, would argue an inca- 
pacity of writing it, and leave the reader room to 
think hardly of him who could pen ſuch a ſcene 
aan —· . To 1 
There is a very ſingular circumſtance, which 
was preſerved among John Fox's papers, from 
the information of the very perſon whom it con- 
cerned, that will ſerve to ſet the ſuddenneſs of this 
ſurprizing revolution, in a clearer light than al- 
moſt any other thing that is to be met with. 
There was one Mr. Edward Underhill, de- 
ſcended from a good family in Warwickſhire, 
who; for his ſervices in the army, had bren taken 
into the band of gentlemen-penſioners, in which 
he remained during the reign of Edward, and was 
now about quEen Jane. is 8 „ ä 
Hie had, in his youth, been what we call a 
man of pleaſure; but being converted to the re- 
| „ 12 2- © . Re 
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8 Grind religion; became ſo ſincere and zealous a2 

proteſtant, that thoſe of the band, who were leſs 5 
keligious, nick- named him the hot Goſpeller. 

This gentleman was known to, and very wel! 
eſteemed by the queen; and it fell out, while he 
vas upon duty at the Tower, his wife was brought 

R fon. . e 

At the chiſtening of this child, whigh was 
fixed for the nineteenth of July, 1553, the duke 
of Suffolk and the earl of Pembroke were 
fathers by proxF, queen Jane was godmother; 

and, as a ſtill higher mark of her favour, directed 
that the child ſhould be called Guilford after her 
Huſband. The perſon ſent to repreſent the queen, 
was lady Throckmorton, who, at the time ſhe 

left the Tower, in order to be preſent at the e 
remony, received the commands of the queen, in 
a manner ſuitable to that rank, and carried them 
to Mr. Underhill's. But, on her return to the 

Tower, her amazement muſt have been great, to 
find the canopy of ſtate removed, with all other 
enſigns of royalty, out of which ſhe was _—_ 
drawn, by an intimation from one of the new 
ficers, that her lady was a priſoner for high Wen 
fon ; and that ne was to attend her RN the 
like circumſtances: 

This relation is not indeed of any great mo- 
ment in itfelf, but, all things conſidered, the 
reader will perhaps be of opinion, that there is 

hardly any thing like it in hiſtory. 
Tphe duke of Suffolk having depoſed: his ag 
ter, whom he had forced to aſcend the throne, „ 
went next to the council, and ſubſcribed the in- 
ſtructions, that were ent to the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, by Roſe, purſuivant at arms, re- 
quiring him to difband his forces, and ſubmit to 
_ ro if he meant they ſhould become 
A | humble 
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b eien to their ſoverei gn for kim and as 
as well as for themſelves. In 

thumberland prevented them; for finding hoy 
ſtrong, the current ran in the country, he 7 

its ſource to be at London, and had therefore 
proclaimed queen Mary at Cambridge before th 
pyrſurvang arrived. - 

This did not hinder his being ſeized ſoon after, 
and ſent to the Tower, where it muſt have 
added no ſmall weight to the lady Jane's misfor- 

tunes, to ſee the father of her, huſband, with all 
his family, and many of the nobility 1 gentry, 
brought priſoners, for having g . mw her claim 
to the crown; and this grief muſt have met with 
ſome acceſſion, from his being condemned ſoon 
after, and broug ht to the blo With him die 
fir Thomas A — and fir Toke. Gates, the ul 
mer ſuppoſed to have been his inſtrument in the 
ruin of the protector Somerſet, which however he 


.did not confeſs; and the latter held his agent, in 


perſuading king Edward to alter the ſucceſſion z 
which = duke. denied, affirming him to have 
done it of his own accord, and to have been there- 
by the cauſe of all this miſchief; with what de- 
gree of probability every man muſt judge for 
himſelf. 
On the twenty: ſeventh of July, or, as others 
ſay, on the twenty-eighth, ſhe had the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing her own father the duke of Suf- . 
folk in the ſame circumſtances with herſelf; but 
her mother the ducheſs, not only remained ex- 
empt from all puniſhment, but had ſuch an in- 
tereſt with the queen, as to procure the duke his 
liberty on the laſt day of that month. 
Lady Jane, and = huſband the lord Guilford | 


Dudley, remaining {till in confinement, were, on 


the third of November, 1553, carried from th 
47 fig - . . 
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| Tower to Guildhall, and, with archbiſhop Gran: 

mer, and ſome others, arraigned and convicted of 
| high-treaſon, before judge Morgan, who pro- 
nounced . on them Ge of death; the remem- 
brance of which afterwar LY affected him ſo far, 
that he died raving. 

From this time, the unfortunate lady Jane, 
and her no leſs unhappy huſband, lived in the 
very ſhadow of death, and yet not without ſome 
gleams of comfart : for, in the month of De- 
cember, the marquis of Northampton, who in 
the ſame cauſe; had fallen into like circumſtances, 
was pardoned ad diſcharged; and, at the fame ' 
time, the ſtriftneſs of their confinement miti- 
gated, by permiſſion granted to take the air in 
the queen's garden, and other little indulgences, 

that would; however, have been ſo many acts of 
_ cruelty, if the queen, had then intended, what 
ſhe afterwards thought fit to inflict. | 
But this, by the conſent of our beſt hiſtorians; 
is allowed to be altogether improbable; and that 
there are good reaſons to believe the queen would 
have ſpared lady Jane, ſince ſhe had already par- 
doned her father, who was much more guilty ; and 
that ſhe would have extended her mercy to lord 
| Guilford Dudley as well as to his elder brothers. 
However, in the firſt parliament of her reign, an 
act was paſſed for eſtabliſhing the validity of ſuch 
Private contracts, as were dated during Jane's 
nine days adminiſtration, with a proviſo, that all 
public acts, grants of lands, or the like, if any | 
ſuch there were, ſhould be void. 

Another act likewiſe paſſed for confirming the 
attainders of Northumberland, Canterbury, and 
the reſt, who had been convicted of high-treaſon, 
Which perhaps was thought neceſſary, to confirm 
The opinion of the Judges, ur” had nan" 
| 8 Elr. 
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theit OY ; that what they did was- in n Bn 


to the ſupreme authority then 'ſubſiſting. But, 
whatever nope es lady Jane and her huſband might = 


entertain, whatever eaſe they might enjoy, were 
quickly taken away by an unhappy event, which 
it was impoſſible for them to foreſes, and in which 
it js not ſo much as pretended that eicher of chem 
had the leaſt hand. | 
There was a great ſpirit raiſed in the nation 
againſt the queen's marriage with Philip of Spain; 
and upon this a general inſurrection was concerted, 
which, if it had been executed with any degree 
of that prudence ſhewed in the planning of it, or 
rather, if the providence of God had not inter- 

| poſed, could ſcarce have failed of ſucceeding ; fir 
Thomas Wyat of Kent, a man of a great eſtate _ 

and a preater influence, managed thoſe who were 

afraid, under colour of this marriage, the king- _ 
dom would be delivered up to a oreign Pine 
and his partizans. 

Sir Peter Carew, in Cornwall, dealt with ſuch 

as were deſirous of ſeeing the princeſs Elizabeth 
upon the throne, and in the arms of Courtney, 
whom the queen had lately reſtored to the title of - 

' Devonſhire, and the duke of Suffolk, ro whom 
danger had in vain preached diſcretion, and who - {if 
could not learn loyalty even from mercy, made 

uſe of that great intereſt which his large eſtates 

| gave him, though he held them by the queen's .. 
—- was to miſlead her ſubjects from their duty, 

and to take up arms againſt her perſon. 
What the real view of this deſign was, even | 
time has not diſcovered; but by raſhneſs, and 
miſ- intelligence of thoſe at the head of it, all miſ- 
carried. The duke of Suffolk, with his brothers 
lord John and lord Thomas Grey, were in arms, 
me with a . of wir hundred horſe, re =_ 
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they had a ſtrong p 
ſent down the earl of e { 
that place; and Suffolk, finding his deſign abor- 
tive, and his people dropping away, retired, with 
as many as he could keep 49205 um, to a hou 
of his in Leiceſterſhire, where, having diſtributed 
. what money he had to thaſe who were the com- 
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themſelves before the city of Coventry, in v. hick, 
rty > but the queen, having, 
\ Huntingdoi * he ſecur Jp 


anions of his fortune, he adviſed them to ſhift 
or themſelves, . 3 to the promiſes of one 


Underwood his park-keeper, who undertook ta. 


conceal, and who is ſuſpected ta have betrayed 
him to the earl of Huntingdon, by wham him- 


ſelf and his brother lord John being apprehended, 


were carried to Coventry, and, after ſome ſtay. | 
there, ſent to Landon under a guard, where they | 


, % 


did not arrive till the tenth of February, 


1 


were then committed to the Tower, out of which 


the duke never came, but to his trial and to his 
_— 50:05 00 OOG-9R 06 
Our hiſtories t i 
ferent accounts of this inſurrection, which, if we may 
credit one of our old chronicle writers, and his au- 


wwe us but very dark and indif< 


thority John Stowe, was purely to prevent the 
N marriage with a foreign prince: the paſ- 
age is very lingular, and worth reading. 


* 


Upon Saturday, being the 12th of Febry- 


* ary, the duke of Suffolk was arraigned at Weſt- 


% minſter, and there condemned to die by his 
< peers, the earl of Arundel being that day chief 


* judge. Where ſome have written, that he 


« ſhould, at his laſt going down into the country, 


make proclamation in his daughter's name, 
38 hs that 1s not ſo 3 for, whereas he ſtood by in Lei- 
e ceſter, when at his commandment the proclama- 


cc tion was there made againſt the queen's mar at 


 * riage with the prince of Spain, &c. maſter 


* * 


« Damport, 
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My lord, I truſt your grace meaneth no hurt to 
« the queen's majeſty. No, faith he, maſter 


| « mayor, laying bis Hand on his fword, he that 
„ woyld-her any hurt, I would this ſword were 


8 * o z 


„ through, his heart; for ſhe is the merciful ſt 
prince, as I have truly found her, that ever 


5 reigned, in whoſe defenc 


_ «( ready £0 Ute at hex pete oo ID 
But to this we may oppoſe the authority of a 
very learned prelate, who likewiſe wrote a chro- 
nicle, lived himſelf in thoſe times, and publiſhed 
| it within leſs than fix years after the event, _ 
* Henry duke of Suffolk, ſays he, father to 
lady Jane, lately proclaimed queen, flying into 
«© Leiceſterſhire. —. Warwickſhire, with a ſmall 
company, in divers places as he went, again 
* proclaimed his daughter, but the people did 
* not greatly incline unto him.” . 


A very judicious and impartial foreigner, who 


had great opportunities of knowing our affairs at 
this juncture, not only affirms the ſame thing that 

| biſhop Cooper does, but acquaints us farther, that 
queen Mary had an intention, as ſoon as Wyat's 
riſing in Kent was known, to put the duke of 

g Suffolk at the head of the troops that were ſent 
againſt him; to avoid which, being conſcious of 
his own engagements, and over- perſuaded by his 
brother lord I homas Grey, he departed from his 

houſe at Sheen, on the twenty - fifth of January in 
the evening, in order to raiſe the counties before- 
mentioned. It is not, however impoſſible, that 
he might proclaim his daughter in his paſſage, 
and finding that not ſo well received as he ex- 
| pected, alter his language at Leiceſter : but this 

is barely a conjecture, and as ſuch ſubmitted to 

the reader's judgment. | 
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This weak and ill managed buſineſs, gave the 1 
miniſters an opportunity of perſuading the queen, 
that her ſafety could be no otherwiſe provided for, 
than by putting lady Jane and her husband te 
death; to which, a very learned prelate aſſures is, 
the queen was not wrought without much, 
culty: and, it is very remarkable, that 8 
makes the fame obſervation, ſo that t 
it can hardly be called in queſtion. 
The news of this fatal reſolution ade no great 
impreſſion upon this excellent lady; the bitter- 
neſs of death was paſſed, ſhe had expected it 
long, and was ſo well prepared to meet her fate, 
that ſhe was very little diſcompoſed. But the 
queen's charity hurt her more than her juſtice. 
The day firſt fixed for her death was Friday Fe- 
bruary the ninth, and ſhe had, in ſome meaſure, 
taken leave of the world, by writing a letter to 
her unhappy father, who, ſhe heard, was more 
diſturbed with the thoughts of his being the au- 
thor of her death, than with the apprehenſion of 
his own. 
This letter muſt, in all probability, have been 
written before Dr. F eckenham procured her re- 
prieve ; for, upon the firſt of February, public 
proclamation was made, that the duke and his com- - 
pany were diſperſed ; and, ſoon after that himſelf, 
and one of his brothers, were taken-and carried to 
Coventry, from whence lady Jane might have, 
at this time, news of his great grief on her ac- 
count. But it ſo fell out a W that he was 
| brought to the Tower two days before her exe- 
cution, which, as ſhe could not poſſibly foreſee, 
it is improbable ſhe ſhould delay her letter be⸗ 
yond 1 the fa firſt ned for her death. | 
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Although it pleaſeth God to haſten my death 


* by you, by whom my life ſhould rather have 


been lengthened; yet I can fo patiently take it, 


as I yield God more hearty thanks for ſhortening 


* my woeful days, than if all the world had been 


* given into my poſſeſſion, with life lengthened 
* to my will: and albeit, I am well aſſured of 


your impatient dolors, redoubled many ways, 
* both in bewailing your own woe, and alſo, as 


I hear, eſpecially my unfortunate eſtate: yet, 
“ my dear father, if J may, without offence, re- 


<« joice in my miſhaps, methinks in this I may ac- 


* count myſelf bleſſed ; that waſhing my hands 
* with the innocency of my fact, my guiltleſs 
blood may cry before the Lord, mercy to the 
innocent; and yet, tho' I muſt needs acknow- 

« ledge, that being conſtrained, and, as you well 
know, continually aſſaied in taking the crown 
* upon me; I ſeemed to conſent, and therein 
<* prievouſly offended the queen and her laws: 
and yet do I affuredly truſt, that this my of- 
„ fence towards God, is ſo much the leſs, in that 
<« being in fo royal an eſtate as I was, my inforced 
% honour never mixed with my innocent heart; 
<* and thus, good father, I have opened my ſtate 


F* to you, whoſe death at hand, although to you, 
„perhaps, it may ſeem right woful, to me there 
is nothing that can be more welcome, than from 


* this vale of miſery, to aſpire to that heavenly 
ec throne of all joys and pleaſure. with' Chriſt our 
* Saviour: in whoſe ſted aſt faith, if it be lawful 
* for the daughter to write ſo to her father, the 


Lord that hitherto hath ſtrengthened you, ſo 


8 continue you, that at laſt we may meet in hea- 
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1 abbox-: of Weſtminſter,, came to her from the 
queen, who was very deſirous ſhe ſhould follow 
her father-in-law's example, and be reconciled to 
= the church of Rome. He was, indeed, a very fit 


inſtrument (if any had been fit) for this purpoſe; 
for he had an acute wit, a very plauſible manner 
of ſpeaking, and a great tenderneſs in his nature. 
Lady Jane received him with much civility, and 


behaved towards him with ſo much calmneſs and 


ſweetneſs of temper, that he could not help bein 
oyercome with her diſtreſs : ſo that either — 
taking or pretending to miſtake her meaning, 
procured a relpite of her execution till 
the twelfth. Let "her did -not gain any- thing 
upon her in regard to the deſign upon which 
he was ſent: on the contrary, though ſhe 


heard him patiently, yet ſhe anſwered 5 his 


arguments with ſuch ſtrength, ſuch clearneſs, 
and ſuch a ſteadineſs of mind, as ſhewed plainly 
that religion had been her principal care; and 
that the hopes of being happy in a future ſtate; 
from acting according to the dictates of her con- 
ſcience in a, had fortified her not only againſt 
the fears of death; but againſt all doubts or 29. 


prehenſions whatever. 


But Feckenham could know nctbing of this; 


otherwiſe, in all appearance, he would not have 


undertaken lady Jane's converſion. He thought 
he ſhould have, found her in great diſorder and 


| confuſion, and that it would be no difficult. mat- 
ter to triumph over the feeble underſtanding of a 


I * you ng woman, but he 
ee Wand 
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ws ba . it quite otherwiſe; n which 

| the ou ve declined the diſpute, telling him, 
| hel o time to ſpare; that controverſy might 

be fit 2 the living, but not for the dying; and 
that therefore, the trueſt ſign of having that com- 
aſſion for her, of which — made ſuch * — pro- 
effions, would be to leave her undiſturbed in 
Znaking | her peace with God. 

It was upon this, that he applied himſelf to the | 
| queen for a ſhort reprieve z with which, when he 
acquainted this admirable woman, ſhe: told -him, 
<< That he had intirely miſunderſtood her ſenſe of 
< her ſituation ; that far from deſiring her death 
*-might be delayed, ſhe expected and wiſhed for 
it as the period of her miferies. and her en- 
trance into eternal happineſs,” . 

| Yet ſhe could not then avoid entering into dif- 
courſe with him, more eſpecially when he deſired 
her to give him a brief account oof her faith, that 
he might clearly underſtand it, and make a true 
report thereof to the world. Upon this they diſ- 
cuſſed the doctrine of the real preſence in the ſa- 
crament, which lady Jane denied in the ſenſe that 
: ah eckenham aſſerted, and that poſterity might not 
de impoſed upon by any fallacious account of this 
conference, ſhe drew up, and ſubſcribed a clear 
and conciſe account of i 82 to which, if the reader 
has any curioſity, he may eaſily have recourſe. 
At length, finding he 3 make no impreſ- 
ſion, he took his leave of her, and ſaid, Ma- 
<« dam, I am ſorry for you, and your obſtinacy, 
and now I am A my vou and I ſhall never 
1 meet again.“ It is moſt. true, fir, ſaid ſhe, 
«we ſhall, never meet again, except God turn 
« your heart; for I ſtand undoubtedly aſſured, 
et that unleſs you repent and turn to God, you 
are in a ſad and deſperate W and I . 0 - 
h | £6 0 


e 
* 


ie The Liv6 « and bark of 
15 God it a the bowels of TY mercy, to ſend you bis | 
ec holy pur; for he hath given you his great gift 
* of utterance, if it pleaſe him to ogen the eyes 
«© f your heart to his truth.“ | 


We muſt conceive, that this was endeHftcod 5 
* was 1 92 801 as flowing from a religious zeal, 
ro 


and not from any diſtaſte of contradiction, or any 
diſlike to his e ſince we find, that Fecken. 
ham, far from deferting, attended her to the very 
laſt ; and that the lady Jane ſhewed a very Proper 
ſenſe of his attention | and reſpect for her, in the 
ſight and hearing of all who were pon or near 
the ſcaffold. OF 

On the Sunda yereking, hich was the laſt ſhe 
was to ſpend in this world, ſhe wrote a letter in 
the Greek tongue, as. ſome ſay, on the blank 
leaves at the end of a teſtament” in the ſame 
language, which ſhe bequeathed as 2 legacy td 
her ſiſter Catharine; which piece of her's, if we 
had no other left, would be ſufficient to render 
her memory immortal; and therefore we ſhall 
here inſert the ſubſtance of it in Engliſh. | 


te I have bere ent you, my der fiſter Clthitliio; 
a book, which, although it be not outwardly 
12 trimmed with gold; or the curious embroidery 
of the artfulleſt needles; yet inwardly it is more 
& worth than all the rich mines which the vaſt word 
< can'boaft of, It is the book, my only beſt and 
© loved fiſter; of the law of the Lord: it is the 
< teſtament and laſt will which he bequeathed 
«© gfito us wretches and wretched finners, which 
« ſhall lead you to the patli of eternal joy: 
0 and if you with a good mind read it, and with 
« an earneſt defire follow it, no doubt it will 
« bring you to an immortal and everlaſting Hfe, 


"ag Ir will reach = to live, and learn you te die: + 
| «x 
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43 © it t hall win you: more, A endow you "with 
greater felicity than you ſhould have gained by 
«6 «© the poſeon of our woful father's lands; for, 
one as 
“e inherited his honours and manors, ſo, if you 
ce app diligently this book, ſecking to direct 


your life according to the rule of the ſame, you 


é ſhall be an inheritor of ſuch riches, as neither 
<« the covetous ſhall withdraw from you, neither 


& the thief ſhall ſteal, neither yet the' moths cor- 3 


* Xupt.- 
« Deſire with David, my beſt ſiſter, 1 to under- 


< ſtand the law of the Lord your God; live ſtill 


c todie, that you by death may purchaſe eternal 
<« life ; and truſt not, that the tenderneſs of your 

<« age ſhall lengthen your life; for unto God 
ce when he calleth, all hours, times, and ſeaſons 
<« are alike, and bleſſed are they whoſe lamps are 


« furniſhed when he cometh, for as ſoon will the 


Lord be glorified in the young as in the old. 
My good ſiſter, once again more let me in- 
« treat thee to learn to die; deny the world, defy 
e the devil, and deſpiſe the fleſh, and delight 
« yourſelf only i in the Lord; be penitent for your 
<< ſins, and yet deſpair not; be ſtrong in faith, 
«vat preſume not ; and. deſire with St. Paul, to 
< be diſſolved and to be with Chriſt, with whom 
< even in death there is life. Be like the good 
„ ſervant, and even at midnight be waking, leſt 
when death cometh and ſtealeth upon you like 

e a thief in the night, you be with the ſervants 
of darkneſs found ſleeping; and teſt for lack of 
« oil, you be found like the five fooliſh virgins, 
<« or like him that had not on the wedding gar- 
* ment, and then you be caſt into darkneſs, or 

* baniſhed from the marriage. Rejoice in Chriſt, 
as I truſhyou do, and ſeeing you have the _— 
t _ 0 


God had proſpered him, you ſhould have 
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5 «of a Chriſtian, 24 near as you can flow. the. 


.S.corr tion, and put on incorruption 
A affured, that I ſhall, for loſing of a mortal life, 


and you hereafter, w 
call you. Farewel once again, my beloved 


AN 


< ſteps, and be a true imitator of your maſter 
< Chriſt Jeſus, and take up your eros, lay your 
< ſins on his back, and always embrace him. 
Now, as touching my death; te tejoice as Lde, 
* my deareſt ſiſter, tht Iſhll be deltvered of this 
for I am 


©, win-one that is immortal, joyful, and everlaſt- 
< ing; the which I pray God grant you in his 


* moſt bleſſed hour, and ſend you all-ſaving 


< grace to live in his fear, and to die in the true 5 
% Chriftiah faith. LI rom which, in God's name, 


I exhort you, that you never ſwerve, neither 


4 for l hope of life, n — of death; for, if you 
< will deny be nett to a weary and 
< corrupt — God bernſelf will deny you, and 
« by vengeance make ſhort what you by your 


ſoul's loſs would prolong; but, if you will 


< cleave to him, he will firetch forth your — 0 


| < an uncircumſcribed comfort, and to his own 


% glory. To the which glory God bring me now, 
en oi ſhall please him to 


« ſiſter, and put your only truſt in God, who | | 


A only muſt help you. Amen.” 


Your loving ſiſter, 3 
JaAxx DvvLey? 


The Rae morning 5 come, the lord Guil- 


ford earneſtly deſired that he might take his laft 
fare wel of her; which, though willingly permit- 


ted, yet upon notice ſhe adviſed the contrary, 


afuring him, that ſuch a meeting would rather 
add to his afflictions, than increaſe that quiet 


: 1 they had Poſſeſſed their * for the 


ſtroke 
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. ſtroke of death; that. he FOE a n 
which would put fire into the wound; and that it 
was to be feared, her preſence would rather weak - 
en than ſtrengthen. him ; that he ought to take 

courage from his reaſon, and derive conſtancy 
from his own heart; that if his ſoul was not 

firm and. ſettled, ſhe could not ſettle it by her 
eyes, nor confirm it by her words; that he ſhould 
do well to remit this interview ta the other world ; 
that there indeed friendſhips were happy, and 
unions indiſſolvable; and that theirs would be 
eternal, if their ſouls carried nothing with them 
of terreſtrial, which might hinder them from re- 
joicing. All ſhe could do was to give him a fare- 
well out of a window as he paſſed towards the 
place of his diffolution, which he ſuffered on the 


ſcaffold on Tower:hill with much Chriſtian meek - 


nels. 
His dead body being laid in a car, and his head 


wrapped up in a linen cloth, were carried to the | 


chapel within the Tower; in the way to which, 
they were to paſs under the window of the lady 


Jane; which fad ſpectacle ſhe likewiſe beheld, — 
of her own accord, and not either by accident, or 


as ſome, without any colour of truth, have inſi- 


nuated, by deſign, and with a view to increaſe 
the weight of her afflictions. 

| The lieutenant of the Tower at this time was 
fir John Bridges, the anceſtor of the preſent moſt 
noble family of that name, dukes of Chandos, and 
who, in the month of April following, was him- 
ſelf created a baron by that title, and the ſame to 
whom ſhe afterwards gave her prayer- book upon 
the ſcaffold. He was with her in the apartment 
Which ſhe had at Mr. Partridge's, from the win- 
dos of whieh ſhe had the laſt ſight of 1 lord 
e and ond. | 
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It was after this fad: fight that ſhe wrote « hres _ 
ace ſentences in her ak. book, in Greek, Latin bY 


and Engliſh; and this very book, upon fir John's 


intreaty, that ſhe would beſtow upon him ſome 


memorial, ſhe preſented him as an acknowledg+ 
ment for the civility ſhe received from him. By 


this accident, the world came to learn with what 
ſteadineſs, and at the fame time with what ten- 
derneſs ſhe looked upon thoſe dear remains. The 
ſenſe of the Greek ſentence wii, 5 8 Th 


= If his gain body ſhall give teluony againſt 
me before 5 his moſt bleſſed ſoul ſhall 
render an eternal proof of wy innocence in 
< the preſence of God.” 8 


The Latin was to this effect: 


Tube juſtice of men took away his body, but 
vt; ff the divine mercy has n his n 


i T! he Engliſh ran thus: 


« If my fault deſerved puniſhment, my — 
s at leaſt, and my imprudence were worthy 
of excuſe : God and poſeriey will ſhew * 

favour.” _ 5 


He place of her confinement, theſe verſes 


were found, as ſome fay, written with a pin : 3 


Non aliena putes homini que obtingere poſſunt; * 
3 Sors hodierna mihi, cras erat illi tibi.“ 


as -Sehnd not. ſecure, who ſtand in mortal ſtate, 


« * What's mine to-day, ſhall next day be thy: fate,” 


. peo 


\ 


CC 


«6 Deo juvante nil nocet livor malus, 


Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 


© Poſt tenebras, pero Foes.” 


* i Hi W hell's malice cannot woind, : 
i: By Heaven deſerted, peace can ne'er be found. 
e n en ſhadows paſt, I hope for Wir 8 


About! an how aber the death of ber huſband, 
The was led out by the lieutenant to the ſcaffold 


that was prepared upon the green over-againſt 
the White Tower. It is ſaid, that the court had 


the ſame ſcaffold with her huſband; but conſider- 
ing how much they were both pitied, and how ge- 
nerally lady Jane was beloved, it was determined, 
to prevent any commotions, that this execution 
- ould be in theTower.She was attended to and from 

= the ſcaffold by Feckenham but ſhe was obſerved. 
not to give much heed to his diſcourſes, keeping 
her eyes ſteadily fixed on a book of pray ers which 


me had in her hand. After ſome ſhort recollec> 


e ſhe ſaluted thoſe who were preſent with a 
cCcC̃ountenance perfectly compoſed; then taking 


2 of Dr. F eckenham, ſhe ſaid, God will 


abundantly requite you, good ſir, for your hu- 
* manity to me, though your diſcourſes gave me 


- *6 more uneaſineſs than all the terrors of my p- 


s proaching death.“ 
She next addreſſed herſelf to de pech in a 
"plain and ſhort ſpeech, which we ſhall here inſert: 


cc My lords, <0 you good Chriſtian people, 
„ which come to ſee me die; I am under a law, 
and by that law, as a never-erring judge, I am 


condemned to die, not for any thing I have of- 
* "JAY ay queen 2 yy for I will waſh mx 
K 


- nu hands 


once taken a reſolution to have beheaded her on 


* 
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er bande guiltleſs thereof, and deliver to my God, 
% ſoul as pure from ſuch treſpaſs, as innocence 
« from injuſticez but only for that I conſented to 
1 that I was forced unto, conſtraint making the 
law believe I did that which I never underſtood, 


66 notwithſtanding I have offended Almighty God, 


ein that I have followed over much the luſt of 
mine own fleſh, and the pleaſures of this wretch- 
ed world: neither have I lived according to the 
knowledge that God hath given me, for which 
< cauſe God hath appointed unto me this kind of 
2 death, and that moſt worthily, according to 
my deſerts ; 3 howbeit, I thank him heartily that 


| 228 he hath given me time to repent of my ſins 


« here in this world, and to reconcile myſelf to 
< my Redeemer, whom my former vanities had 
e ina great meaſure diſpleaſed. Wherefore (my 
lords, and al you good Chriſtian people) I moit 


18 earneſtly "deſire you all to pray with me, and for 
pe, whilſt. I am yet alive, that God of 
e his infinite goodneſs and mercy will forgive 


me my fins, how numberleſs and grievous 


ſoever againſt him: and J beſeech you all to 


bear me witneſs, that J here die a true Chriſtian 
<< woman, profeſling and avouching from my 
* ſoul, that I truſt to be ſaved by the blood, paſ- 
6 ſion, and merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour 
* only, and by no other means, caſting far be- 
e hind me all the works and merits of mine own 


N actions, as things fo far ſhort of the true duty I 
e owe, that I quake to think how much they may 


<« ſtand up againſt me. And now I uy = alt 


T6 prey: for me, and with me. 


And, at thoſe wards, the repeated the palm of 
28 60 Miſerere mei; which done, ſhe ſaid, 27 Lord, | 


* ſave my ſoul, which x now I commend into th L 
| 6c “hands. 


* 114 4 


ee hands.” And TY E al nivekbeſd of ak, 
and a faint-like patience, ſhe found herſelf to 
the block. Then kneeling: down, ſhe ſaid the 
Mliſerere in Engliſh, after which ſhe ſtood: up; and 
gave her women, Mrs. Elizabeth Tiln ey: and MA 
Helen, her gloves and her bandkerchieg 3 — to Pp 
the lieutenant of the Tower, whom H ylin-. | 
fir John Gage, but Holinſhed; Bridges, I = 
er-book. When ſhe untied her gown,” the exe- 
cutioner offered to aſſiſt her, but ſhe deſired him 
to let her alone; and, turning to her women, they _ - 
undreſſed her, and gave her a handkerchief to 
bind about her eyes. The executioner kneeling, 
deſired her pardon; to which ſhe anſwered mot 
willingly. He deſiring her to ſtand upon the 
ſtraw, which bringing her within ſight of tbe 
block, ſhe ſaid, I pray diſpatch me quickly? 
adding preſently after, Will you take 1t off e- 


fore I lay me down?” The executioner faid, *No, * | 


* madam; upon this the handkerchief being 
bound cloſe over her eyes, ſne began to feel for the, WÞ. 
block, to which ſhe was guided by one of tht 
ſpectators; when ſhe felt it, ſhe. ſtretched herſelf 
forward, and ſaid, © Lord, into thy hands I com- 
©< mend my ſpirit,” and immediately at one ſtroks 

herhead was divided from her body. 
Her fate was univerſally deplored, even by 
thoſe who were beſt affected to queen Mary; and, 
as ſhe is allowed to have been a princeſs of great 
piety, it muſt certainly have given her much diſ- 
ques to begin her reign with ſuch an unuſual ef- 
uſion of blood; and, in the preſent caſe, of her 
near relation, one formerly honoured with her 
friendſhip and favour, who had indeed uſurped, 
but without deſiring or enjoying, the royal dia- 
dem, which ſhe aſſumed, by the conſtraint of an 


ambitious _ and an imperious mother; and 
which 


| Ht home and abroad; the fame of he 
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"FP min; ut ths. Set melde, the 1 amt 
* reſigned, This made her — 


xr and vis keving reach or Europe 


in dicht nations, and in dif- 


; panegyrics 
— But whereas, ſome of our own 
em to doubt whether ſhe was with child 


 quifitive people, 
rnauſt have been . would way been per- 
petually r din thoſe pieces that were every 
day fent abroad, fin order to exaſperate the nation- 
nt che queen anther rminifters, 


TX ® As there is nothing commeliadve { in the lives 
ef He duke of Suffolk and Guilford Dudley, the 
father and huſband of dady Jane Grey, we ſhall 

| Þ give a particular account of them, as the fore- 
4 life contains all the were 3 22 
ee © 8 


xp of the FIRST VoL UNE. 


= er not at the time of her deceaſe; and foreigners 
ue improved this into a direct aſſertion, that ſre 
was five months gone, it ſeems to be improbable, 
füinte there were at that time ſo many buſy and in- 
bur if the fact had been true, it 
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DUKE of Suffblk | - az 
Duke of Buckingham — 


: - Contained in the 


FIRST VOLUME, 


Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter — 
Sir Thomas More, lord-chancellor : 


Queen Anne Bullen 
Lord Rochford — 


Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex 
Catharine Howard 3 | 


Henry Howard, earl of Surry , Y 
Thomas Seymour, lord high admiral - 


Edward Seymour, duke of Somerſet 


5 J ohn Dudley, duke of Northumberland 
Lady J ane Grey and 
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